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Attitudes Toward Women in Lydgate’s Poetry 


A little more than a century ago, Joseph Ritson described John Lydgate 
as ‘a voluminous, prosaick, and drivelling monk’ whose ‘stupid and 
fatigueing productions, which by no means deserve the name of poetry, 
and their still more stupid and disgusting author, are neither worth 
collecting ..., nor even worthy of preservation: being only suitably adapted 
“ad ficum & piperem”, and other more base and servile uses.2 We 
know that Ritson’s perhaps not altogether unprejudiced judgment* has 
remained with us. Only six years ago, a vigorous contributor to 
Shenandoah unhesitatingly selected a passage from Lydgate to bolster the 
assumption that little or nothing really worth reading was ever written 
during the later Middle-English period.* 

From the age of Ritson ® to our own, Lydgate has been reproached with 
being a writer of ‘schoolboy stories’;* one who can ‘be tedious within a 
very small compass’; one for whom ‘apologies leave only irremediable faults 
as they were’;® and one who ‘accumulates to wearisomness both thoughts 
and words’.® He has been represented as a writer ‘excessively diffuse 
and possessed of very little strength or originality of imagination... who 
seems to have followed the manufacture of rhymes as a sort of trade’, 
and as one who produced writings in which ‘Incidents follow one another 
with bewildering inconsequence’.** He has been labeled an ‘author of 


1 Joseph Ritson, Bibliographia Poetica (London: 1802), p. 66. 

2 Ibid., p. 88. 

% In his Amenities of Literature (London: 1841), Isaac D'Israeli, himself no admirer 
of Lydgate, suggests that Ritson’s ‘rabid hostility to the clerical character’ (I, 313) may 
have been largely responsible for his low opinion of the poet. 

4 Noel Stock, ‘Some Notes on Old Scots and Melodic Line in Verse’ Shenandoah, 
VI, No. 2 (Spring, 1955), 26-27. 

5 One may wish to argue that the present study should begin with Bishop Thomas 


- Percy’s mention, in his essay ‘On the Ancient Metrical Romances’, in Reliques of Ancient 


English Poetry (London: 1765), of ‘the dull and prolix legends of Lydgate’ (III, ix. 36). 
However, Percy’s opinion seems to have remained nearly unheeded until Ritson took it up 
and developed it with his customary verbal pugnacity. Indeed, Ritson himself did not 
see fit to express more than simple disapproval of Lydgate’s production until long after 
the publication of the Reliques; in A Collection of English Songs (London: 1783), for 
instance, he was content to remark that ‘Dan John [i.e., Lydgate], like most of the 
other professed poets of his age, laboured too much with a leaden pen’ (I, 50). 

6 Henry Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe (London: 1837-1839), I, 172. 
7 George Ellis, Specimens of the Early English Poets (London: 1801), p. 276. 

8 D Israeli, Amenities, I, 321. 

® William Spalding, History of English Literature (New York: 1853), p. 86. 

10 George Lillie Craik, A Compendious History of English Literature and of the English 
Language (New York: 1864), I, 403. 

11 F, J. Harvey Darton, ‘A Chapter on Flattery’, The London Mercury, XVII (October 
1928), 629, 
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decidedly inferior value, excessively prosy and long-winded, and strangely — 
neglectful of both structure and melody’,” and held up as an example of 
‘the extraordinary decay of literary genius which befell not only England 
but all Europe, except Scotland, after the beginning of the fifteenth 
century’.* Whenever he is mentioned witnout being actively insulted, 
he is likely to prove the object of such a passively destructive comment 
as ‘not a poet of great genius’, or summarily dismissed as ‘food for the 
Antiquary’.*> Even C. S. Lewis, in- whose book the last may occasionally 
aspire to be first, speaks of ‘Lydgate’s imperfect art’.%® 

The list of detractions — polite or otherwise — could be extended at 
will, but it would tell us no more than we have already gathered: that 
Lydgate’s poetry is anything but popular with our age. Indeed, considering 
that many of the foregoing opinions were expressed during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, one is almost tempted to wonder what kind of 
feminine insight prompted Elizabeth Barrett Browning to the gentle 
pronouncement that Lydgate had been ‘much overrated by the critics’. 

Although I have only the highest veneration for the verdict of modern 
criticism, I should like to suggest that the arguments brought against 
Lydgate are perhaps not so convincing as we generally suppose. Among 
other failures, the critics have not always shown that commendable respect 
for simple facts which we have the right to expect. I have pointed out 
elsewhere ** that George Saintsbury, who was one of the most merciless — 
as well as most impressively authoritative — detractors of Lydgate, was 
more impetuous than accurate in his final evaluation. In the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, Saintsbury sums up his opinion as follows: 
‘But what is most fatal of all is the flatness of diction noticed above — the 
dull, hackneyed, slovenly phraseology, only thrown up by his occasional 
aureate pedantry — which makes the common commoner and the uncommon 
uninteresting. Lydgate himself, or some imitator of him, has been credited 
with the phrase “gold dewdrops of speech” about Chaucer. He would 
hardly have thought of anything so good ; but the phrase at least suggests 
an appropriate variant, “leaden splashes’, for his own.’!® 

The significant coincidence, from our point of view, is that Lydgate, 
not only did think of something ‘so good’, but that he used the phrase, 
‘The golde dewedropes of speche and eloquence’,?® about Chaucer in a 
12 Edmund William Gosse, Modern English Literature (London: 1897), p. 37, 
18 Richard Garnett, English Literature (London: 1903), I, 187. 
14 Henry Morley, First Sketch of English Literature (London: 1873), pp. 178-179, 
15 Thomas Frognal Dibdin, The Library Companion (London: 1924), p. 677. 
16 Clive Staple Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford: 1936), p. 242, 
™ Elizabeth Barrett Browning, “The Book of the Poets’, Essays on the Greek Christian 
ei se ea aaa ee sees 1863), p. 136. ’ 
pias Ries er, aintsbury's Criticism of Lydgate’, Neuphilologische Mit- 
_ The Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge: 1908), I, 234. 

John Lydgate, The Lyf of Our Lady, printed by Robert Redman (London: 1531), 
chapt, xxxiiii, fol. Niiii verso (italics mine). All subsequent quotations from Lydgate 
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most felicitous passage of his Lyf of Our Lady — a poem to which Saints- 
bury has devoted almost a whole page of the Cambridge History. Nor 
must we forget that Lydgate uses a very similar expression — “The gold 
dewedropis of rhetorik so fyne’ — in the Troy Book (II, 4699), a work 
also discussed in the Cambridge History. The coincidence noted here 
strongly suggests that Saintsbury’s Olympian contempt may have been 
at least partially the result of his own failure to read the material he 
was so articulately damning. 

The same observation may be made about Thomas Lounsbury, who 
wrote of Lydgate, ‘He produced... a good deal of matter which it 
presumably gratified him to write ; though it seems inconceivable that there 
was ever a state of the human intellect in which gratification could have 
come to any one from its perusal. In his versification there is no harmony, 
no regular movement. In his expression, he has gained facility at the 
expense of felicity... There is, accordingly, no necessity of reading his 
works resting upon any one save him who has to make a professional 
study of English literature. For this unfortunate being the dead past, so 
far from being able to bury its dead, is not even able to bury its bores.* 
Like all the critics of the nineteenth and twentieth century, Lounsbury 
assumed that Lydgate was dull; and his vituperous antagonism seems to 
have been partly due to a curious conviction that the poet spent his life 
in sordid attempts to hide that deficiency. In his own words, ‘Lydgate 
was dull, and he probably never knew it. He certainly never told of it, 
if he did know it. The wise reticence he displayed in refraining to commit 
himself upon the point to his own disadvantage has been rewarded a 
hundred fold. He was accepted and is even now occasionally accepted 
at a valuation which was put upon him at a period when there was not 
a sufficient quantity of literature in the language to make men very 
discriminating about its quality.’ 

Now, anyone who has ever read more than a few lines of his poetry 
knows that Lydgate, not only apologizes over and over again for the 
innumerable inadequacies which he always finds in his own works, but 


- that he often uses Lounsbury’s own word — ‘dull’ — in doing so. In the 


Troy Book, for example, we find him lamenting that he is too ‘dulle’ 
(II, 169) to do justice to the Latin of Guido delle Colonne and apologizing 
for his own ‘dul stile’ (III, 5763); at the outset of the Siege of Thebes, 
he warns us that his wit ‘barayn be and dul’ (183), and, at the end of 
‘Guy of Warwyck’, he tells us that, if we are not satisfied, we must not 


are from the following E.E.T.S, editions: Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, ed. Henry Bergen 
(London: 1924-1927); The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. Axel Erdmann (London: 
1911-1930); Lydgate’s Temple of Glas, ed. Joseph Schick (London: 1891); Lydgate’s 
Troy Book, ed. Henry Bergen (London: 1906-1935). I have, however, (1) made 
occasional changes in the punctuation and capitalization, and (2) substituted modern 
symbols for the p’s and 3's. 

- 21 Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (New York: 1892), III, 27. 

22 Ibid., pp. 25-26 (italics mine). % 
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blame the story but rather ‘put the wyte for dulnesse on Lydgate’. Even 
if we dismiss the poet’s apologies for his dullness as mere expressions of 
what Ernst Curtius has termed the ‘modesty theme’,?* we may reasonably 
suspect Lounsbury’s reading of having been somewhat more casual than 
his attitude of final authority leads the reader to believe. 

If the oversights of Saintsbury and Lounsbury be theirs alone, they 
may be passed off as amusing slips on the part of two great scholars. 
However, we wonder whether less formidable critics have proved more 
thorough in their investigations. Nearly every critic since Ritson has 
levelled the same accusation — that of intolerable prolixity — at Lydgate; 
yet none has felt called upon to support his position with specific references 
to relevant texts. Considered in this light, the oversights of Saintsbury 
and Lounsbury cannot be passed off as amusing slips. On the contrary, 
they make it clear that we ought to reconsider seriously the negative verdict 
which our age has passed upon the works of John Lydgate. 

One may find further incentive for questioning the current opinion of 
Lydgate in the fact that former ages have shown only the highest respect 
for his production. Walter Schirmer has recently reminded us that ‘The 
triade Gower Chaucer, Lydgate... had become an established expression 
by the end of the fifteenth century’.®? Indeed, from 1458, when John 
Metham proclaimed Lydgate ‘bot a poyet and a clerk’,*® to 1780, when 
an anonymous compiler of the Encyclopaedia Brittannica ranked him 
decidedly above Chaucer, one finds a nearly unanimous commendation of 
his poetry. We may recall that John Skelton pays him perhaps the highest 
tribute which a poet may render another when he affirms, there is ‘No 
man that can amend / Those maters that he hath pende’.2’ We find 
him described as ‘the most dulcet spryng of famous rethoryke’,?® praised 
as ‘one that wrote in good verse’,2® and again as ‘an excellent poet, and 
chief in his time in that facultie, of all that practised the same within this 
land’,*® and exalted above Chaucer with the assurance that he ‘far excelled 
his master [i.e., Chaucer] in the article of versification’.2 Thomas Warton 
raises him to a good eminence, indeed, he calls him ‘the first of our writers 


23° ‘Guy of Warwyck’, Minor Poems, line 584. 

24 Ernst Robert Curtius, in Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern: 1948), 
pp. 91-93, uses the term Bescheidenheitstopoi. 

25° Walter Franz Schirmer, John Lydgate: ein Kulturbild aus dem 15. Jahrhundert (Ti- 
bingen: Max Niemeyer, 1952), p. 223 (my translation). 

is face Metham, Amoryus and Cleopes, in The Works of John Metham (London: 1916), 
ine ; 

27 John Skelton, ‘Phyllyp Sparrowe’, The Poetical Works of John Skelton, ed. Alexander 
Dyce (Boston: 1856) I, lines 809-810. 

8 Stephen Hawes, The Pastime of Pleasure, ed. William Edward Mead (London: 1928), 
lines 1373-1374. 

29 George Puttenham, The Art of English Poesie (London: 1589), p00: 

30 Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ed. Henry Ellis 
et al. (London: 1808 [based on the 1586 text]), III, 274-275, 

81 Theophilus Cibber, Lives of the Poets (London: 1753), I, 23. 
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whose style is clothed in that perspicuity in which the English phraseology 
appears at this day to an English reader.®” 

It is significant that even those of Lydgate’s early readers who 
disapproved of his subject matter never questioned the high level of his 


performance. The case of his contemporary, William de la Pole, Duke 


of Suffolk, will bear out this point. The Duke seems to have been so 
incensed by the content of certain passages in the Fall of Princes* that 
he could not forbear giving the poet a public tongue lashing: 


Thy corupt speche enfectyth alle the air. 

O thou, unhappy man, go hyde thy face. 

The court ys set, thy falshed is tryed ; 
Wythdraw, I rede, for now thou art aspyed.34 


But, his resentment did not prevent him from expressing in unequivocal 
terms his admiration for Lydgate: 


And to the, Monke of Bury [i.e., Lydgate], now speke I, 
Ffor thy connyng ys syche, and eke thy grace, 
After Chaucer to occupye his place.®® 


The same argument could be formulated about William Webbe, who 
considered Lydgate ‘a poet surely for good proportion of his verse, and 
meetely currant style,... comparable to Chaucer’,*® although he decidedly 


- objected to the ‘supersticious and odde matters’ ** about which he wrote. 


These and other likewise favorable opinions undoubtedly make up the 
body of criticism which Mrs. Browning reproached with having ‘overrated’ 
Lydgate, and which Lounsbury had in mind when he referred to ‘a valuation 
put upon him at a period when there was not a sufficient quantity of 
literature in the language to make men very discriminating about its 
quality’.** Moreover, it must be admitted that the favorable critiques of 


. 


32. Thomas Warton, The History of English Poetry from the Close of the Eleventh td 
the Commencement of the Seventeenth Century (London: 1774-1781), II, 52. 

33 In assuming that the invectives quoted below were directed at Lydgate’s envoys to 
the tales of ‘Hercules and Dejaneira’ and ‘Samson and Delilah’, in the Fall of Princes, 
I am following Eleanor Prescott Hammond's suggestion, in her introduction to ‘A Reproof 
of Lydgate’, MLN, XXVI, No. 3 (March, 1911), 75. 

34 ‘A Reproof of Lydgate’, lines 68-77. Henry Noble MacCracken, in ‘An English 
Friend of Charles of Orleans’, PMLA, XXVI, No. 1 (March, 1911), 142-180, includes 
the ‘Reproof’ in a group of poems he attributes to the Duke of Suffolk. However, Rossell 
Hope Robbins questions the authorship, in The Index of Middle English Verse (New York: 


1943), entry 2178. 


35 ‘A Reproof of Lydgate’, lines 26-28. 


36 William Webbe, A Discourse on English Poetry (1586; reprinted, London: 1871), p, 32. 
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38 Saintsbury dismisses early admirers of Lydgate on identical grounds when he writes, 
in the Cambridge History, that they had ‘no apparatus for criticism’ (II, 223) and 
‘simply... did not understand what was good or bad in Middle English versification 


(Ibid., p. 228). 
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the past are, by and large, as poorly supported as the unfavorable critiques 
of the present. We must not, however, accept blindly Lounsbury’s 
assertion that former ages simply did not know what they were talking 
about when they discussed literature. The obvious corollary of his 
argument is that the same works which delighted the men of letters of 
the past are too crude for the keener taste of the present. We know that 
Ritson, who did make it a practice to hide his opinions under polite 
euphemisms, omitted all mediaeval material except Chaucer from his 
English Anthology on the assumption that ‘the niceties of the present age’ 
were ‘ill disposed to make allowances for the uncouth diction and homely 
sentiments of former ages’.*® It may be so, but — even without assuming 
with Sir Richard Livingstone that our own age has produced little but 
high-level mediocrity 4°? — a comparison of the best modern writers with, 
let us say, Chaucer and Shakespeare does not suggest that the art of 
writing has made really enough progress to foster such a feeling of 
superiority among serious readers. 

The very magnitude of Lydgate’s poetic production makes it impossible 
to re-evaluate it as a whole within the scope of an article. I shall, 
accordingly, consider here only one very limited aspect of it : the expression 
of his attitude toward women. I shall further limit myself to secular 
works, for an adequate consideration of his religious poetry is a subject of 
its own and would necessarily involve a far more elaborate discussion of 
theological problems than I am prepared to handle. 

Any discussion of Lydgate’s attitude toward women must begin with a 
consideration of two significant, if obvious, facts: (1) Lydgate was a monk, 
and (2) he wrote for a courtly audience at the end of the Middle Ages. 
The mediaeval clergy, as the Wife of Bath reminds us, has seldom been 
noted for enthusiastic approval of things feminine: 


For trusteth wel, it is an impossible 
That any clerk wol speke good of wyves, 
But if it be of hooly seintes lyves.* 


On the other hand, the courtly audiences of the High and Later Middle 
Ages, not only approved of women, but demanded poems in praise of them. 

The official attitude of the mediaeval clergy toward woman has been 
conveniently illustrated by Andreas the Chaplain in his twelfth-century 
treatise on the theory and practice of courtly love. According to him, 
‘not only is every woman by nature a miser, but she is also envious and 
a slanderer of other women, greedy, a slave to her belly, inconstant, 
fickle in her speech, disobedient and impatient of restraint, spotted with 


89 Joseph Ritson, The English Anthology (London: 1793), I, v. 

#0 In Education for a World Adrift (Cambridge, England: 1943), for instance, Richard 
Livingstone compares the artistic production of our age to that of ‘the decadence of 
the Roman Empire’ (p. 9). 


41 Geoffrey Chaucer, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, in The Poetical Works of Chaucer, 
ed. Fred Norris Robinson (Boston: 1933), lines 688-690. 
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the sin of pride and desirous of vainglory, a liar, a drunkard, a babbler, 
no keeper of secrets, too much given to wantonness, prone to every evil...’ 

The catalogue of women’s distinctive characteristics which Andreas rt 
drawn for us is both long and involved, but we need not consider it in 
detail here. Let us only note the emphasis it puts on fickleness, deceit, and 
arrogance : 


Woman is commonly found to be fickle, too, because no woman ever makes up her mind 
so firmly on any subject that she will not quickly change it on a little persuading pressure 
from anyone. A woman is just like melting wax, which is always ready to take a new 
form and to receive the impress of anybody’s seal. No woman can make you such a firm 
promise that she will not change her mind about the matter in a few minutes. No woman 
is ever of the same mind for an hour at a time.... Therefore you must not hope 
to get any satisfaction from any woman’s promise unless you are sure you already 
have the thing she promises you.... 

We know that everything a woman says is said with the intention of deceiving, because 
she always has one thing in her heart and another on her lips.... she always keeps 
herself in the mood for deception, and everything she says is deceitful and uttered with a 

-mental reservation. Therefore never rely upon a woman’s promise or upon her oath, 
because there is no honesty in her, and never tell her your secrets.... Samson’s good 
character is well enough known to everybody, but because he couldn’t keep his secrets 
from a woman he was, we read, betrayed by her.... 

The feminine sex is also commonly tainted by arrogance.... Any woman is incited 
to wrath by a mild enough remark of little significance and indeed at times by nothing 
at all, and her arrogance grows to tremendous proportions; so far as I can recall no 
one ever saw a woman who could restrain it. And no woman has been found who is 
an exception to these rules. (pp. 204-206.) 


All these characteristics, Andreas asserts, may be traced directly to ‘Eve, 
the first woman, who... was deservedly driven from her home in Paradise’ 
(pp. 203-204) after ie had ‘brought all her descendants to the destruction 
of death’ (p. 206). 

As for the official attitude of the courtly audiences, we find it clearly 
expressed in the innumerable poems of courtly love which have come down 
tous. The life of the twelfth-century aristocratic poet Ulrich von Lichten- 
stein may serve as a convenient — if somewhat extreme — illustration 
of it. In his poetic autobiography — appropriately entitled The Service 
of Women — Ulrich gives us a detailed account of his career as a servant 
of women who began his amourous activitites at the age of twelve. At 
one point, we see him submitting to the surgeon's scalpel so that the shape 
of his mouth may prove more attractive to the woman he serves. The only 
result of this painful experiment in aesthetics, incidentally, is that he must 
go about with a bright green and extremely smelly ointment smeared over 
his lips. In his own words, ‘They spread over my mouth / An ointment 
far greener than clover / Which stunk like a rotten dog’.* Furthermore, 
he nearly starves to death, because his lips must remain tightly sewn 


42 Andreas Capellanus, The Arf of Courtly Love, trans. and ed. John Jay Parry (New 


York: 1941), p. 201. 
43 Ulrich von Lichtenstein, Frauendienst, ed. Reinhold Bechstein (Leipzig: 1888), 


lines 28, 2-4 (my translation). 
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together for a little more than a month. Elsewhere, he proudly relates 
how he had a finger amputated, mounted in gold, and sent to his beloved 
in a silver box in the hope of winning her love (138, 25-31). On one 
occasion, he tells us, he decided to perform memorable deeds for the love 
of women: disguised as the Goddess of Love, wearing pearls in his hair, 
armed with white shield and armor, and attended by twelve young men 
dressed in white, he sailed from Venice, landed on the Adriatic coast, 
and marched on to Bohemia. Prior to his landing, he had sent heralds to 
challenge all the neighboring knights in the name of Venus to fight for the 
greater glory of love (161, 3-163, 12). 

Obviously, Ulrich took his relationship with women very seriously; 
and so did many of his fourteenth and fifteenth-century English successors 
who worshipped Cupid at the Courts of Love and divided themselves into 
amorous factions holding as their emblems the flower or the leaf of the 
daisy. 

As a result of the opposing influence of the court and the monastery, 
Lydgate’s poetry reveals, not one, but three distinct attitudes toward women: 
1) The attitude of the courtly audience: women are wonderful. 

2) The attitude of the clergy: women are abominable. 
3) The attitude which must have been his own: women are like men; 
each one must be judged according to her own merit. 

Lydgate’s avowedly pro-feminine works are without exception poems 
of courtly love, in which women receive all the conventional compliments 
which the courtly audiences of the time expected to hear as part of their 
literary diet. This woman has ‘Fresshe lusty beauty, joyned with 
gentylesse’;** that other ‘passethe of beaute Isaude and Eleyne’;* yet a 
third one accumulates ‘bounte, beaute, shappe, and semelyhed / Prudence, 
wite, passyngly fairenesse’“’ and many other such qualities. Near the 
end of his Temple of Glas, Lydgate even ventures a gross generalization 
on the goodness of all women: 


I purpose here to maken and to write 

A litil tretise, and a processe to make 

In pris of women, oonli for hir sake, 

Hem to comende, as it is skil and right 

For here goodnes, with al my fulle myght, (1379-1383) 


Such lavish praises illustrate the attitude of their audience, but they 
represent no emotional commitment on the part of their author. 
Conversely, Lydgate’s avowedly anti-feminine works are generally clear- 
cut attempts — often to the very title — at illustrating the sagacity of 
the monastery’s objections to women. In his ‘Examples Against Women’, 


for instance, he reminds the reader of the part played by Eve in the fall 
of man: 


44 ‘A Ballade: of Her that Hath All Virtues’, Minor Poems, line 1. 
45 “A Lover's New Year Gift’, Minor Poems, line 33. 
‘8 "The Complaint of the Black Knight’, Minor Poems, lines 498-499, 
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But whan Adam was ffallen in dotage, 
And agayn God beganne to holden stryff 
Through excityng of Eve... .4 


In the Troy Book, he marvels at the stupidity of those fools who ‘geve 
feyth or hastily credence / To any woman’ (I, 1847-1848); and in his 
‘Ballade on an Ale Seller’, he gives a most graphic and skillful description 
of the fatal charms used by some women to lure innocent men to perdition : 


Your calling look, the sholdres ofte thwertyng, 
Your brestis bare, I dar right weel assur, 
Your lauhtir, and your sadde kissyng... .48 


The monastic lesson here is so vividly expressed that the modern reader 
is immediately reminded of Robert Browning’s ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister’: 


Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe.49 


As an official detractor of women, Lydgate can be as thorough as he 
was as their official panegyrist. However, he does not always play that part 


with the straight-faced solemnity one might expect from a poet whose 


reputation for dullness has become almost proverbial. His detractions 
occasionally assume a satirical form which must have delighted the fifteenth 
century, though it may prove somewhat confusing to our own age. Take 
the poem ‘Beware of Doublenesse’. To the modern reader, it seems to 
begin as an encomium of women: 


This world is ful of variaunce 

In everything, whoo taketh hede, 
That feyth and trust and al constaunce 
Exiled ben, this is no drede; 

And, safe oonly in womanhede, 

I kan see no sykyrnesse.5° 


The next forty-two lines are devoted to developing the point that women 
are the only worldly creatures worthy to be trusted, and we are even 
assured that ‘whoso hem accuse / Of any double entencion... / Alle is 
but fals collusion’ (65-69). Only with the third stanza from the end 
does the real lesson of the poem become obvious to everyone, when the 
story of Dalilah is offered as an example of feminine steadfastness : 


Sampson hadde experience 
That women weren ful trewe founde 
Whan Dalida of innocence 
With sheres gan his hede to rounde ; 


47 ‘Examples Against Women’, Minor Poems, lines 17-19. 


48 ‘A Ballade on an Ale Seller’, Minor Poems, lines 8-10. 

49 Robert Browning, ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister’, The Shorter Poems of Robert 
Browning, ed. William Clyde De Vane (New York: 1947), lines 59-60. 

50 ‘Beware of Doublenesse’, Minor Poems, lines 1-6. 
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To speke also of Rosamounde 

And Cleopatris feythfulnesse, 

The storyes pleynly wil confounde 

Men that apeche her doublenesse. (81-88) 


Considered in this light, ‘Beware of Doublenesse’ is not a good piece of 
work. We must read it almost in its entirety only to discover that the 
narrator has been playing a rather silly joke on us and that his lesson is 
precisely the opposite of what he has led us to believe all along. But this — 
is not the way a fifteenth-century reader would have construed the poem. 
The very first mention of the trustworthiness of women, in the fifth line, 
would have been a cue to him; for, unlike our own age, the Middle Ages 
knew how conspicuously absent that quality is from the female character. 
Instead of being fooled, Lydgate’s contemporaries were thus allowed to go 
along with him and enjoy the perpetration of a good joke at the expense 
of women. 

At times, Lydgate allows his official misogyny to take on such blatantly 
unwarranted vehemence that we wonder whether he really believes women 
guilty of the atrocities with which he reproaches them, or merely wishes 
to amuse himself and his audience at the expense of an overworked clerical 
convention. For instance, no reader of ‘The Pain and Sorrow of Evil 
Marriage’ can take seriously the thanks the poet renders to God and His 
saints, who have helped him ward off the evils of a wife: 


Glory be to God, laud and benysoun 

To John, to Petir, and also to Laurence, 
Which have me take under proteccioun 
From the deluge of mortall pestilence, 
And from the tempest of deedly violence, 
And me preserved I fell not in the rage 
Under the yoke and bondis of mariage.54 


In the same poem, Lydgate seems to invalidate further the monastery’s 
attitude toward women by consciously overstating their least endearing 
characteristics : 


Dyvers of hert, full of duplicite, 
Right mastirfull, hasty and eke proude, 
Crabbed of language when they lust cry lowde. (47-49) 


The theory that these invectives are spoken tongue-in-cheek is supported 
by the ludicrously meek behaviour attributed to husbands a few lines later : 


Wyves of porte been so imperyall, 
Husbondes dare not theyre lustis well gayne-say, 
But lowly plie, and lowly hem obey. (54-56) 


Nor does the jocular tone of his account, nine lines later, suggest that he 
is seriously trying to enlist our sympathies on the side of the cuckolded 


51 “The Pain and Sorrow of Evil Marriage’, Minor Poems, lines 1-7, 
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husband who owes his misfortune to his own inability to live up to his 
wife's expectations : 


And if so be he be no spere-man good, 
Hit may well hap he shall have an horn, 
A large bone to stuff withall his hood. (78-80) 


A glance at his farcical ‘Mumming at Hertford’ will bear out the 
validity of the foregoing argument. Although the ‘Mumming’ is specifically 
intended to draw laughter from its audience, it describes conjugal life in 
terms clearly reminiscent of “The Pain and Sorrow of Evil Marriage’, which 
is supposedly composed for the reader's edification. In the ‘Mumming’, 
_ the ridiculous plight of the husbands is presented as a constant martyrdom 
because of ‘the felnesse of theyre fierce wyves, / Which is a torment 
verray importable, / A bonde of sorowe, a knott unremuwable’.” 

When Lydgate speaks tongue-in-cheek or simply caters to the taste 
of his audience, he indulges in the most preposterous generalizations as 
he indiscriminately praises or damns the whole of womankind. When he 
is serious, however, he intensely disapproves of generalization. In the 
Fall of Princes, we find him answering Boccaccio’s pronouncement that all 
women are worthless with the sober but firm statement, ‘It is no resoun 
tatwiten women all, / Thouh on or too whilom dede faile’ (I, 6646-6647), 
and he further makes it plain that he sees no basic difference of character 
between women and men, since ‘Chaunge is ay founde in men and women 
bothe’ (I, 6691). 

When Lydgate writes seriously about one specific woman, he is never 
preposterous. On such occasions, he often reveals one of the qualities 
which the critics of the nineteenth and twentieth century have chosen not 
to find in his works — a delicate sensitivity to human suffering. Consider 
his ‘Gentlewoman’s Lament’. The topic is banal enough: a gentlewoman 
loves a man so far above her station that she may never hope to see her 
sentiment reciprocated. Under the pen of an inferior poet, it could easily 
turn into a dreary exercise to illustrate some of the rules of courtly love 
expounded in Andreas’ treatise. Lydgate, on the contrary, develops it 
into a truly touching poem by supposing that the gentlewoman and the 
man she loves were childhood companions, at an age when social differences 
were of no consequence, but when she was too young to think about love. 
Against this background, the gentlewoman’s complaint is no longer the mere 
expression of a conventional situation ; it is poetic justice in reverse, and it 
enlists to the full the reader's sympathies : 


For whane we were ful tendre of yeeris, 
Flouring boothe in oure chyldheed, 
Wee sette to nothing oure desyres, 
Sauf un-to playe, and tooke noon hede, 
And gaderd flowres in the meede — 


52 ‘A Mumming at Hertford’, Minor Poems, lines 12-14. 
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Of youthe this was oure moost plesaunce. 
And, Love, thoo gaf me for my meede 
A knotte in hert of remembraunce.5% 


In contrast to the poems we have already glanced at, the key here is 
simplicity and sobriety of statement. Lydgate has made a commitment to 
convey the gentlewoman’s grief, and he knows better than to heap qualifier 
upon qualifier to tell us how wonderful she is and how much she suffers. 
Instead, he simply juxtaposes the delightful picture of her carefree childhood 
and a sharply contrasting two-line statement of her present anxiety. No 
more is needed to make the reader share in her suffering. The final image 
— the ‘knotte in hert’ — deserves special mention in that it illustrates, not 
only the permanence and hopelessness of the gentlewoman’s plight, but also 
the quasi-physical aspect of her affliction. 

Lydgate’s understanding of human suffering and talent for expressing 
it are well exemplified in his most important poem of courtly love, the 
Temple of Glas. Poems of courtly love are likely to concentrate upon the 
trials which male courtly lovers commonly undergo. The very convention 
makes for this phenomenon, for, as C. S. Lewis has reminded us, “The 
lover is always abject. Obedience to his lady’s slightest wish, however 
whimsical, and silent acquiescence in her rebukes, however unjust, are the 
only virtues he dares to claim’.°* In this light, it is most natural that poets 
should fail to see how the very convention which places the beloved upon a 
pedestal may prove as painful to her as to her panting lover. I do not 
mean that women never suffer in poems of courtly love. No one will 
deny that Chaucer's Criseyde suffers when she attempts to justify her 
betrayal of Troilus with the self-reasuring statement that she means well; 
Isolde certainly suffers when she collapses upon her dead lover; and so does 
Engeltrut, in Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Engelhard, when the despicable 
Ritschiert von Engellant reveals her amorous meetings with Engelhard. 
However, their sufferings are not caused by the convention of courtly 
love; each is the result of developments peculiar to a specific story which 
happens to be treated according to the rules of courtly love. By and large, 
the poetry of courtly love is a very masculine affair, with the concept of 
the woman used as a crystallizing agent for the lover's emotions. 

Not so in the Temple of Glass, where Lydgate’s understanding of human 
suffering allows him to detect and express what less sensitive poets have 
failed even to suspect. He shows us the beloved suffering, not because 
of events peculiar to the plot of the poem, but because of the convention 
which expects her to pretend aloofness before her lover while her every 
emotional impulse urges immediate submission to the flesh: ‘...I most, 
of necessite, / Myn hertis lust outewarde contrarie’ (339-340) .°5 Having, 


53 ‘A Gentlewoman’s Lament’, Minor Poems, lines 17-24. 

54 Allegory of Love, p. 2. 

55 The present argument obviously disregards C. S. Lewis’ apparent conviction that 
the heroine of the Temple of Glas is merely bemoaning the presence of an ‘undesirable 
husband’ (Allegory of Love, p. 242) who makes it impossible for her to marry her lover, 
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in effect, to decide between ‘worship’ (342) and ‘bodi’ (346), she can 
only lament, ‘Atwixen two, so hang I in balaunce’ (348). The series of 
theses and antitheses which Lydgate makes her speak expresses with almost 
brutal clarity the bitter paradox of her situation : 


Devoide of joie, of wo I have plente : 

What I desire, that mai I not possede, 

For what I nold is redi aye to me, 

And that I love for to swe I drede. 

To my desire contrarie is my mede, (349-353) 


| 


Her dilemma is cruel enough as it stands. Yet, Lydgate brings out an 
even more pathetic aspect of it, when he has her complain of the convention 
which necessarily denies her the very consolation of sharing with someone 
else a sorrow which she is not supposed to endure in the first place: 


For thoughe I brenne with fervence and with hete 
Within my hert, I mot complein of cold; 

And thurugh my axcesse thoghe I sweltre and swete, 
Me to complein — God wot — I am not bold, 

Unto no wight, nor a woord unfold 


Of al my peyne.... (356-361) 


This passage affects the reader primarily through the tone of rising 
emotional intensity which one finds both within it and in comparison to 
the passage quoted before it, which directly precedes it in the text. In this 
respect, we must not fail to notice the repetition of the word ‘complein’. 
On its first occurrence, it merely restates — within the context of a some- 
what more erotic imagery — the paradox discussed earlier. However, its 
repetition two lines later in a negative context both emphasizes the direct 
relationship between what the gentlewoman may and what she may not 
do, and impresses upon the reader the element of hopeless loneliness 
resultant from the latter. 

As a last example of Lydgate’s sensitivity to human suffering, I offer 
a passage from the story of Canace and Macareus, in the Fall of Princes. 
One recalls how Canace, the daughter of King Eolus, allowed her relation- 
ship to her brother Macareus to grow rather more intimate than social 
conventions are wont to tolerate. When she gave birth to a beautiful boy, 


Mr. Lewis’ contention seems to us questionable on two counts. (1) In the courtly-love 
tradition, there is no relation between matrimony and love; a spouse as such cannot be 
an obstacle to the happiness of the lovers, and they in turn are unlikely to look forward to 
marriage. (2) The supporting evidence for the theory of the ‘undesirable husband’ must 
be found in a passage extant in only two manuscripts (Gg 4.27 and Addit 16165), where 
it takes the place of lines 335-369 in the text quoted here. Since these two manuscripts 
are almost certainly copied from the same lost original and, according to Joseph Schick, 
the modern editor of the poem, ‘differ from the rest in having various interpolations’ 
(Temple of Glas, p. xvi), including the passage under discussion, one may reasonably 
doubt that the supporting evidence for the theory of the ‘undesirable husband’ was 


actually the work of Lydgate. — 
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Eolus wasted no time to sentence to death both parents and child. 
Macareus, however, succeeded in escaping. The excerpt which follows is 
from Canace’s letter to him, written before she kills herself : 


On the and me dependith the trespace, 
Touchyng our gilte and our gret offence. 
But, wellaway, most angelik off face, 
Our yonge child in his pure innocence 
Shal ageyn riht suffre dethis violence, 
Tendre of lymes, God wot, ful gilteles, 
The goodli faire that lith heere specheles. 


A mouth he hath, but woordis hath he none, 

Cannat compleyne, alas, for non outrage, 

Nor grucchith nat, but lith heer al aloone, 

Stille as a lamb, most meek off his visage. 

What herte off steel coude doon to hym damage 

Or suffre hym deie, beholdyng the maneer 

And look benygne off his tweyne eyen cleer? (I, 6924-6937) 


In reference to this passage, Thomas Gray — who wrote before Ritson — 
has said that Lydgate ‘has touched the very heartsprings of compassion 
with so masterly a hand as to merit a place among the greatest poets’.™ 
At the risk of incurring the censure of modern criticism, I should like to 
add the suggestion that Canace’s words compare not unfavorably with those 
which Chaucer, in the Clerk’s Tale, puts in the mouth of Grisilde when her 
children are taken away from her. 

Sketchy as it has necessarily been, the foregoing examination of Lydgate’s 
expression of his attitudes toward women reveals an uncommon versatility 
of talent, ranging from the most satirical to the most deeply moving. If we 
accept the arguments formulated during the course of the present paper, 
we must likewise accept my original contention that it is time to reconsider 
the negative judgment which our age has passed upon the works of John 
Lydgate. I do not believe that such a reconsideration will reveal a new 
Chaucer, or even that it will bear out John Bale’s pronouncement that 
Lydgate ‘was of such eloquence and erudition that we can never admire 
[him] enough’.*” I believe, however, that it will uncover a far more 
proficient poet than we have hitherto supposed, one whose production by 
no means deserves the insulting label of ‘elaborate drawlings’®® which 
Ritson put upon it a century and a half ago. 


University of California, ALAIN RENOIR, 
Berkeley. 
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Notes and News 
The Primitive Element in the Poetry of Kathleen Raine 


_ The publication in 1955 of the Collected Poems of Kathleen Raine? and 
the general praise accorded to her work by the reviewers make the need 
for a critical study of her poetry evident. In a period where the chief merit 
_ of a poet is usually sought in his ability to bring unity out of diversity 
_ emphasis has been put on the apparent simplicity and lucidity of Kathleen 
_ Raine’s writing, but not on its truly complex quality. Now that the worth 
_ of her poetry seems generally recognised, it is time to examine the creative 
_ process behind it. 
: _ Although erudition is never a special effect but always an organic factor 
_ in Kathleen Raine’s poetry, her work is, far more than is usually believed, 
based on knowledge. Its main sources are extensive reading in science 
and modern psychology, the study of mystic literature and the forms of 
religious experience throughout the ages — and within this subject in 
_ particular the myths and rites of primitive man, which anthropology has 
shown to be still part of our tradition. The following short study concerns 
this primitive element: not in order to elucidate certain poems, but to 
| seek some general principles underlying the art of the writer. 
| An analysis of the poetry of Kathleen Raine must start with a discussion 
not of the themes of her poems but rather of the attitude of mind in which 
_ they were written. Her work is always extremely personal and yet at 
the same time universal ; it is determined by her idea of the poet as prophet 
and visionary. In view of this high office she has excluded all occasional 
and conventional poems from her collection. It is noticeable that Kathleen 
_ Raine does not wish to have any verse preserved in which the traditional 
forms tend to become merely allegorical. Whenever old religious symbols 
are used they are filled with a new and rich meaning drawn from an 
- experience that is always her own although its origins may be manifold. 
Her deeply religious outlook is essentially Christian but transcends in fact 
confessional boundaries. Her belief in the order of the cosmos is based 
as much on theological or scientific dogma as on emotional confidence. 
Thus the insight into the heart of creation which she is craving for, and 
which she feels joyfully granted now and then, is really hers. Truly 
personal, also, is the idea of man driven by love to the ‘kindling fire’ which 
she feels active throughout the universe, in every flower or leaf. 
Kathleen Raine is deeply aware of the primitive roots of all belief, and 
this ancient tradition is often the essential element in her poems: It may 


1 Biographical Note: Kathleen Raine was born in 1908. Her early poems appeared 

_ when she was a student at Cambridge. Later she contributed to periodicals, such as The 
New Statesman and Nation, and to anthologies. The collection of 1955 contains only 
selections from her four volumes of poetry: Stone and Flower (1943), Living in Time 
(1946), The Pythoness (1949), and The Year One (1952). She has also published 
translations and critical studies on Coleridge and Blake. 
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be consciously employed, as for instance in her ‘Spells’ in which the 
intensity rather than the form of magical poetry is re-created; it may be 
personally felt, as in the ‘Transit of the Gods’ where the myths of old 
vegetation gods seem to reflect the different stages in the life of woman. 
The connection between primitive and modern perception is indeed revived 
here. No poem, however, could illustrate the importance which she 
assigns to age-old myth better than ‘The Pythoness’: 


I am that serpent-haunted cave 

Whose navel breeds the fates of men. 

All wisdom issues from a hole in the earth: 

The gods form in my darkness, and dissolve again. 


The ‘cave’, symbol of that dark primal state of man which is yet the 
source of all conceptions of the human mind, siiggests the centre of a 
chthonian cult, perhaps the seat of the Delphic Oracle. Once the scene of 
primitive worship it developed into a sanctuary of sublime Olympian gods. 
Similarly the tale of Apollo’s triumph over Typhon reflects the old custom 
of killing the snake-king by his challenger, who would succeed him as an 
embodiment of the powers of earth and fecundity. The god of light, art 
and letters, whose domain became the sky rather than the earth, still bears 
the attributes of the old demon. The idea of a personal god, like that of 
the office of a ruler of men, has its ancient primitive origin. For just as the 
bright day rises from the dream-~haunted night so nothing can be conceived 
which does not spring from the old sources: 


From my blind womb all kingdoms come, 
And from my grave seven sleepers prophesy. 
No babe unborn but wakens to my dream, 

No lover but at last entombed in me shall lie. 


I am that feared and longed-for burning place, 
Where man and phoenix are consumed away, 
And from my low polluted bed arise 

New sons, new suns, new skies. 


But ideas, like the forms of nature, are subject to the cycle of creation: 
everything must return to its source. The snake-oracle itself degenerated 
into an instrument of black magic in a later age, only to reappear in a new 
form in the interpretation of dreams and the searching of the unconscious 
to heal the soul. The very theory of psychoanalysis, that the unconscious 
is the source of all creations of the human mind, seems in fact expressed 
here. The cave may be conceived as a mother-image; together with the 
serpent, symbol of terror and of the life-giving urge, it stands for that 
fundamental instinct which is said to have given rise to all intellectual 
achievements through its various repressions and transformations, 
Frequently the poet tries to envisage the universal law which is the 
cause of all change. Thus the poems of the ‘Northumbrian Sequence’ 
contemplate various facets of the awe-inspiring and enigmatic alternations 
of creation and destruction. A less complex view is expressed in earlier 


| 
: 
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works like ‘The Fall’, where the hidden law is conceived as an ever- 
recurrent flux, — 

It is the fall, the eternal fall of water, 

of rock, of wounded birds, and the wounded heart, 

the waterfall of freedom. Angels fall 


like lovers from the azure, separate, 
and die by that same death that ends us all. 


or ‘Desire’, in which she sees a gradual decline towards stillness transform 
the earth. Fire appears often as the driving force of the cosmos, the 
‘essential fire’ which the burning fire of passion in the human heart seeks 
to reach. Love spiritual as well as sensual is contained in the power which 
moves man towards the infinite: 


Christ as I-die, I own it is for thee, 

love, human nature, origin and shame. 

The same light in the shrine and brothel see, 
wherever human passion lights its flame. 


For of that red star are we virgins all, 
and the red heart is stilled by the red fire 
that moves the spirit more than its desire 


towards unmoving love, the point of will. 
(The Red Light) 


Passing the red-lit windows of a brothel the poet likens the sexual act 
which is fulfilled behind the curtains to a holy ceremony; the red light 
of the brothel and of the sanctuary will burn eternally. The primitive 
element in this poem is an awareness of an essential factor of religious 
feeling. The sacred harlots of Syria who once celebrated the death and 
resurrection of their god in the fertility ritual are the sisters of the Christian 
nuns who have forsaken mortal men’s love to offer themselves to the 
incarnate god. Thus the star of Adonis, which is indeed believed to be 
identical with the star of Bethlehem,? points the way to the eternal. 
Passion is here a better guide than conscious desire. 

Union with the divine, foregoing the desired vision, is the subject of 
‘The Crystal Skull’. This very complex poem has a mythological back- 
ground which is indeed worth examining. It is highly probable that it 
was suggested by an object well-known to visitors of the British Museum : 
the crystal skull in the Mexican collection. As the significance of this 
skull has not yet been explained it may merely convey the idea of death 
to the uninitiated. Kathleen Raine’s imagination goes considerably further. 
The skull reminds her of the numberless victims who were sacrificed to the 
Aztec gods to preserve their divine strength. No god ranks so high in 
the Mexican pantheon as the sun god, and the transparent material of the 
skull with its extraordinary reflecting and focussing capacity suggests to 
her the sun as the receiver of sacrifice: 


2 J. G. Frazer suggests that the star which led the magi to the newborn god may have 
been the star Venus which heralded the rebirth of Adonis and his union with the divine 


mistress. (Adonis, Attis, Osiris, I, p. 257 sq.) 


E. S. XLII. 1961. 2 
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At the focus of thought there is no face, 
the focus of the sun is in crystal with no shadow. 
Death of the victim is the power of the god. 


As in other poems the sun symbolises here the fire that moves the world. 
Through a union with this divine fire of eternal love, which is in its turn 
strengthened by man’s desire, visionary insight is also granted. No material 
obstacle stands between the mind and the everlasting light: 


The eyes of the victim are the crystal of divination. 
Sun clears the colours of life. 
The crystal of the skull is the work of the sun. 


Though man, as part of the world, is bound for destruction he may win 
eternal life through love given and love taken: 


The perfection of man is the pride of death, 
the crystal skull is the perpetuity of life. 
The power of the god is the taking of love. 


The perfection of light is the destruction of the world, 
death and love turn the faces of day and night. 
The illumination of the skull is the joy of the god. 


But this harmony between human desire and the divine is not always 
granted. Taking up the primitive explanation of dreams, the notion of 
the wandering soul which can leave the body only at night, the poet finds 
that her yearning cannot be satisfied : 


Since for going out by night there is no place 
for the unborn, the sleeping, and the dead, 
what sun, what sin, decrees the grail to fade? 


(Nocturne) 


It is only at night that the passion awakens, but the heart remains isolated 
in its loneliness until the sober light of the rising day destroys even the 
possibility of a communion, 

Like the craving for vision the wish for an actual physical contact with 
the divine must be seen in connection with a belief in its omnipresence in 
the material world. This leads naturally to the hope for a purer mani- 
festation, realised in individual incarnation, an idea that Kathleen Raine 
conceives with its full significance, deeply aware of the old rites of 
sacrifice from which it is derived. The traditional theme of the ‘Christmas 
Poem’ * — excluded from the collection of 1955 because of its conventional 


subject — receives new strength when Christ, the ‘Universal Babe’, is 
introduced as the child of 


mistress, and fragrant maid, and blood-red queen 


tracing the figure of Mary back to the cruel mother goddess and companion 
of sacred victims. Christ, the child of love, is really to the ‘bride of every 


3 Stone and Flower, 1943. 
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passion born’, and his birth so intensely felt that the historical Christ fades 
into the invisible heavenly father with the consciousness of his seasonal 


_ fleshly appearance. Behind the miracle of incarnation lies the miracle of life. 


Ever-recurrent and eternal life, often symbolised through plant growth 


_ and in particular the tree, an image which owes its significance as much to 


the revelations of C. G. Jung as to the knowledge of ancient and world-wide 
vegetation cults, lies at the root of the conception of an incarnate god who 
died that men should live. Even a deeply pessimistic poem like ‘Tree 1947’ 
observes this fundamental connection with a special reference to the sacrifice 


_ of tree gods: 


This is the tree that grew from sleep to Eden, 
Bore blossom and babe, and a million million summers 
Its leaves have whispered passion’s language to lovers 


And every spring has hung 
The incarnate god bleeding among its branches 
_ Whose dying is perennial as the vine. 


Sometimes despair takes the place of hope when the experience of 


_ incarnation is sought by the poet. A feeling that man’s relation to God 
is destroyed joins the thought that the old religion has reached its end. 


In “The Holy Shroud’ the face of the incarnate god is seen as a dim image 
which still remains in our mind although it cannot be grasped any more. 
As ‘Isis Wanderer’ the poet views in dejection the ‘waste land’ of a 
destroyed world in which man has lost his soul: 


This too is an experience of the soul 

“ The dismembered world that was once the whole god 
Whose broken fragments now lie dead. 
This passing of reality itself is real. 


Gathering under my black cloak the remnants of life ~ 
That lie dishonoured among people and places 

I search the twofold desert of my solitude, 

The outward perished world, and the barren mind. 


Myth is employed on two levels as the poet likens herself to the bereft 


Isis. The maternal grief, the lament of woman for her lover and her 


eager and painful search for his broken body express the religious feeling 
of a godless age; the tale of the death of Osiris and the journey of Isis, 


, actually the reflection of an old ritual killing of the vegetation god whose 
limbs would be scattered over the earth, creates the impression of a vast 


and chaotic world. It justifies also the affirmative tone at the end of the 


- poem ; as in the rites of Osiris the gathering of the divine fragments heralds 


7.2 9 


another resurrection, and the concluding lines point towards a new religious 


_ experience which the poet is trying to shape: 


I piece the divine fragments into the mandala 

Whose centre is the lost creative power, 

The sun, the’ heart of God, the lotus, the electron 

That pulses world upon world, ray upon ray 

That he who lived on the first may rise on the last day. 
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Thus conceived, the office of the poet is to unite the fragments of belief, 
age-old or modern, discovered or revealed, and, if we may add, to inspire 
this coherent structure with fresh impetus, to recreate the image of god 
so essential to a harmonious world. Kathleen Raine has, in a way, 
taken up this task in her writing. Her intense desire to open new vistas 
for the human mind and a wisdom that has come from suffering and 
learning make her work truly prophetic. 


Vienna. H. Fottinex. 


The Conjunction-Headed Phrase 


Frequently a single word or word-group is so introduced by a conjunction 
that the resultant construction seems to have the same function as a 
dependent clause. The construction is common in English — at least in 
formal English,1 and is designated by some grammarians under the name 
of the Conjunction-Headed Phrase (henceforward denoted by the CP).? 


When handing the apple to Adam, Eve intended that he should eat it. A. Gardiner, 
The Theory of Speech and Language. 


Snowball stood up and, though occasionally interrupted by bleating from the sheep, 
set forth his reasons for advocating the building of the windmill. G. Orwell, Animal Farm. 


When alone they might have had a good laugh over it together. W. S. Maugham, 
The Painted Veil. 


With regard to this construction there have been three interpretations 
thus far. The first is to view the CP from the stand-point of an expansion 
of a free adjunct. Kruisinga,> for instance, assumes that the relation 
between what is called a free adjunct and the rest of the sentence may 
be made explicit by the use of a conjunction. He says the relation is, inmost 
cases, essentially vague, and ‘it is this very vagueness that is the reason 
for the existence of the construction’ (i.e. of a free adjunct).4 When it 
is necessary to make the relation clear and to specify it as temporal, causal, 
conditional, or concessional, a conjunction may be added to the free 
adjunct. His explanation that a conjunction is added to a free adjunct 


may seem very convincing, but nevertheless this cannot be applied to 
certain cases. 


+ For the problem of the style, see the present writer's note, ‘The Style of the CP’, 
English Grammar, III (1960), No. 10, 
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2 Cf. D. C. Brown ef. al., Form in Modern English (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958), p. 171. 


3 E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-day English (5th ed., Groningen: P, Noordhoff, 
1932), § 2098. 


4 Ibid., § 2090, — See also R. W. Zandvoort, A Handbook of English Grammar (Tokyo, 
Maruzen Company Ltd.), § 661 ff, 
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They do not become actual predicates until so employed in particular sentences. 
A. Gardiner, op. cit. 


Linda’s speech carries an undertone of mockery, as though from the remote world. 
S. Berkman, Katherine Mansfield. 


In the first sentence, we cannot look upon the CP as the addition of 
until to the free adjunct, since without until the sentence would be wholly 
different from what is meant by the writer. The same is the case with 
the second sentence. 

In dealing with the CP, Poutsma speaks of an incomplete clause,® and 
Curme of an abridged clause.® There is the same notion lying behind 
both terms. Such a notion has been endorsed by the majority of gram- 
marians and the construction has frequently been called an elliptical clause, 
in-most cases with the subject (of the main clause) and the copula ‘to be’ 
left out. That is, the CP is considered as the result of a contraction of a 
dependent clause. And yet in point of fact it is impossible to expand 
the following CP’s into full clauses by supplying the supposed omission 


of the subject and the copula. 


Thus Wundt's analysis hypothesis, although containing an important nucleus of truth, 
is very far from describing the real genesis of most sentences. A. Gardiner, op. cit. 


I believe ‘substantive’ to be free from objection, if properly defined. A, Gardiner, op. cit. 


In the first sentence, we must presuppose a non-existent sentence like 
‘although it is containing’ before we regard the CP as an instance of the 
much overworked concept of ellipsis. In the second quotation, the subject 
hypothetically dropped out is the object, not the subject, of the main 
sentence. Such a concept of ellipsis cannot be applied to all cases to make 
the construction clear. 

Half a century ago a fairly satisfactory explanation was given to the 
CP by Rhyne.” He viewed this construction from the standpoint of the 
hybrid of the two above-mentioned concepts, since it is impossible to 
prove whether it is a contraction of a full clause or an expansion of a free 
adjunct. He looked upon the CP as the blending of the two constructions: 
one of which is the so-called free adjunct, brief but not clear; the other 
is a dependent clause, clear but wordy. He remarked that in order to 
retain the directness and terseness of a free adjunct and to have the 
accuracy of a dependent clause, or in other words, in order to harmonize 
the demands of both clearness and brevity, which both constructions are 
supposed to have respectively, we have evolved the construction of the 
CP. Though it seems that Rhyne makes a somewhat too rash generalization 
and his theory obviously fails to give us a whole picture of our construction, 


5 H. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English (2nd. ed., Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 
1929), Part I, Second Half, p. 546. 

6 G. O, Curme, Syntax (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1931), pp. 176 ff. 

7 ©. P. Rhyne, ‘Conjunction Plus Participle Group in English’, Studies in Philology, 
IV (1910), 5-29. Cf. M. Yasui, ‘Conjunction + Participle Construction’, The Rising 
Generation, XCVII (1951), 316-317. 
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yet it is no doubt more plausible than the others, and has been endorsed 
by such scholars as Mossé, Einenkel, and Deutschbein.® 

As has just been said, cogent as Rhyne’s interpretation may be, no 
‘small number of examples in present-day English make it evident that his 
notion concerning this construction is in need of expansion. Almost all the 
previous interpretations including Rhyne’s have been based on the concept 
that the function of the CP is all but equivalent to that of a dependent 
clause. Consciously or unconsciously, they explain the CP solely by 
reference to its subordinate character. But the notion does not cover 
the whole domain of the functions which the CP performs. 

Magnusson has suggested the possibility of using the CP in the quality 
of a coordinate clause.2 Of this use Rhyne’s theory explains nothing, 
nor do most other grammarians even mention that the CP has this function. 
As Magnusson has pointed out, the conjunction heading the CP has, 
under certain circumstances, coordinating function and the CP as a whole 
may be practically equivalent to the coordinate clause. Though Magnusson 
makes no further attempt to pursue the point, there are, no doubt, various 
degrees of this function and we can even perceive several patterns in the 
forms of the CP. It may be shown by the quotations given below that the 
degree of the coordinating character varies to a considerable extent, from 
cases where the conjunction has unmistakably subordinating force, to those 
in which the coordinating function is predominant; while the character 
of the dependent clause becomes less clear, and we may prefer to interpret 
it as having coordinating function. The probability is that the variations 
are largely due to the fact that the CP has comparatively great freedom 
of position.”° 


Though but a poor clergyman’s wife, she would not call on the wife of an opulent 
banker. S. Maugham, The Summing Up. 


Though not yet full-grown, they were huge dogs, and as fierce-looking as wolves. 
G. Orwell, op. cif. 


Historically Miss Mansfield's position in literature, though minor, is secure. S. Berkman, 
op. cit. 


This may be tested, though perhaps not finally demonstrated, by experiment. A. Gar- 
diner, op. cit. 


With the type illustrated by the last example, the conjunction connects 
two words, or word-groups, of the same rank without other words ° 


8 F. Mossé, Histoire de la Forme Périphrastique Etre + Participe Présent (Paris : 

C. Klincksieck, 1938), Vol. II, pp. 198-200. — E. Einenkel, Geschichte der Englischen 

Sprache II, Historische Syntax (3rd ed., Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1916), p. 192, — 

ae System der neuenglischen Syntax (3rd ed., Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 
eps A ’ 


® R. Magnusson, Studies in the Theory of the Parts of Speech (Lund: C 
So as of Speech (Lun . W. K. Gleerup, 


10 Note that the following three sentences are all possible: The girl was poor if pretty. 
The girl, if pretty, was poor. If pretty, the girl was also poor, 


aay ae ee 
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intervening and brings into relief the contrast between the two elements: 
i, e. tested versus demonstrated. In such a case, the coordinating function 
is hardly mistakable. 

Despite their apparent similarity, it does not necessarily follow that the 
CP introduced by a subordinating conjunction shares exactly the same 
function with the words connected by a genuine coordinating conjunction. 
We can see certain shiftings in this respect. The difference between the 


_ two may be graphically represented by the following diagrams : 


Last but not least. 

—_ an ———> 

Though last, not least. 

(:<_—— ) = 

A simple, but morphologically nonminimal, word. 

—s + a 

It leads to disaster, inwardly if not outwardly. 
ee | C9 

The above pairs of sentences will give some idea of the shiftings. It 
may be said that the CP is retrogressive (<-), parenthetical in essence, 
and sometimes functions as a kind of after-thought, while the construction 
containing the coordinate conjunction is progressive (—>) and cumulative. 
In the latter the conjunction (+) connects two elements on an equal 
footing; on the other hand, in the former the conjunction (:) functions, 
so to speak, as a switch lever, by means of which the direction of speech 
may be shifted. This may be the reason why the CP is often preferred 
in formal style. 

The group of conjunctions which share the function we have just 
described are though and if (rarely while: John, gracefully while firmly, 
declined the task**). Within this type of the CP, we have two classes in 
regard to the position: PRE-POSITIONAL and POST-POSITIONAL. ‘The latter 
may be again classified into two subclasses: Affirmative and Negative. 
Each has its own peculiarities. We shall now sketch these classes: 


(1) PrE-posITION TYPE Negative. 


The CP stands before the contrasted element. The construction is 
negative and the conjunction is mainly if. The type tends to be accompanied 
by such correlative word-groups as at least and at all events. 

It must seem ungracious that I should express anything but gratitude to the public 
that has given me, if not fame, at least notoriety and a fortune. S, Maugham, op. cit. 

At first she had been, if not satisfied, at least resigned to seeing Charlie only by 
stealth. S. Maugham, The Painted Veil. 


There has been great rejoicing, if not in the courts of heaven, at all events in the 
palaces of the episcopacy. S. Maugham, The Summing Up. 


The point I want to make is that this facility is, if not universal, so common that 
one can draw no conclusions from it. Ibid. 
11 The quotation is from A. A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958), p. 388, 
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(II) PostT-PosITION TYPE. 


In this type the CP stands after the contrasted element. There are two 
subclasses. 


(i) Affirmative. 


Both if and though are used as the conjunction. The type shows a 
certain peculiarity : the two elements connected by one of these conjunctions 
are in general attributive adjectives placed before a head-word, though 
other elements are also possible. 

A typical if somewhat bookish example is ‘content’. A. A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures. 

The decision is based, however, on satisfactorily formal, though syntactic, grounds. Ibid. 


In her constant though largely desultory reading over many years Miss Mansfield 
returned always to three magnetizing points. S. Berkman, op. cif. 


By now the magazine had attained a distinguished if narrow following. Ibid. 


When I first became a secret though still only an occasional smoker, a packet of 
cigarettes cost 6d. R. Lynd, Things One Hears. 


(Note the repetition of the indefinite article. The connecting force of the conjunction 
is rather loose.) 


Variant treatment is possible, though unlikely, even for sentences employing these 
particular adverbs. A. A. Hill, op. cit. 


(ii) Negative, 
Both if and though are also used here. 
It seems natural and right that the critic, if not the grammarian, should view the 


‘thing-meant’ from the speaker’s angle. A. Gardiner, op. cif. 


It is probable, if not certain, that the use as a sentence is more frequent than the use 
as a noun-clause. Ibid. 


‘Have’ phrases, with many if not all verbs, may be put into sentences which indicate 
that the action is still going on. A. A. Hill, op. cit. 


This feature is described first because many, if nof all, stress distinctions are readily 
recognizable to most speakers. Ibid. 

His eyes gained sparkle; his mind, which was adequately if not brilliantly equipped, 
began to move more adventurously. J. Hilton, Good-Bye, Mr, Chips. 


He had read a great deal, though not carefully, it appears. S. Maugham, The 
Summing Up. 


So much for the types we have been going through. We shall now 
turn our attention to a number of stereotyped constructions. We have not 


infrequently the following idiomatic constructions: if so, if not, if necessary, 
if possible, if any, if anything, if at all, if a day, etc. 

I do not know if it is true. Jf so, it may explain why there is some lack of vitality 
in his beautiful and simple French. S. Maugham, The Summing Up. 


I have tried, with gentleness when possible, and if not, with irritation, to escape from 
the trammels with which their love bound me. Ibid. 
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She can be squared and if necessary I'll put the fear of God into her. S. Maugham, 
The Painted Veil. 


My dear, she was a very stuffy, dowdy woman of fifty, and her two daughters 
were stuffier and dowdier still, and if possible, older. S. Maugham, Our Better. 


But the pigs seemed comfortable enough, and in fact were putting on weight if anything. 


- G. Orwell, op. cit. 


The speaker, the listener, and the words themselves are discerned, if at all, only 
ghost-like in the surrounding penumbra. A. Gardiner, op. cit. 


To these the foregoing analyses cannot be applied. That is to say, it 
is impossible to look upon each of them as an expansion of a free adjunct, 
since, as was said before, each sentence would be absurd without if, so we 
cannot interpret these idioms in the light of Rhyne’s hybrid explanation. 
We would rather view most of them as instances of ellipsis. Nor can we 
parallel these expressions with those where the conjunction has coordinating 
function; indeed in the first two examples if so and if not are themselves 
nearly equivalent to coordinating conjunctions (i.e., if so = and, if not = 


or). As a matter of fact, they have been frozen into stereotypes. 


Accordingly we should not put these expressions in the same group with 


the foregoing, but rather regard them as separate idioms. Even if we 


attempt a further analysis of them, we cannot expect to gain much. 


To sum up our investigation, I should say that Rhyne’s hypothesis may 
be valid for most, but certainly not for all cases. Our inquiry has set 
up several types of CP and shown that aside from those to which Rhyne’s 
explanation is appropriate, there are some cases in which the coordinating 
force of the conjunction is undisputed and also others that we cannot but 
brand as examples of stereotyped idioms. I have not attempted more 
than this. It would be difficult if not impossible to attempt to describe 
all the possible uses. In any case we should bear the following in mind: 
we should not deal with the CP by any hard and fast formula; we should 
put a somewhat flexible interpretation upon it. 


Shizuoka City, TETSUYA KANEKIYO. 
Japan. 


‘Familial S’ — A Further Note 


Not being a professional student of English I am afraid that I have only 
lately made acquaintance with Professor Zandvoort’s article on ‘familial s’ 
in Philologus: The Malone Studies,’ but it was very interesting for me 
to recognize one of the everyday usages of my native County Durham, 
where ‘familial s’ is so widespread that it may be called a regional rather 


1 Baltimore, 1949; also in Collected Papers (Groningen, 1954). 
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than a merely dialectal idiom. So one’s neighbours in that part of the 
world are regularly known as ‘Smiths’ rather than ‘the Smiths’. Yet this 
latter form is also used there, but with a somewhat different shade of 
meaning, for it implies a clan or group of families of the same name rather 
than a particular household. Thus one might say on one hand ‘Smiths 
live next door to us’ (ie. a single family) but also “The Smiths take up 
several pages in the telephone directory’ (i.e. all the thousands of people 
of that name). 

To pass on to a more important point, it is surprising at first sight to 
discover that while Professor Zandvoort correctly finds ‘familial s’ to be 
a northern usage he also discovers that it was used on at least one occasion 
in the work of Dickens. How is it that this provincial idiom suddenly 
- leaps from the pen of the great portrayer of the London scene? 

Let us remember that this Dickensian example is found in Nicholas 
Nickleby. ‘Kenwigses have got a boy, haven't they?’ Now this novel 
was written in 1838-1839, and it is perhaps worth recalling that Dickens 
travelled to the north-east of England in 1838 in order to investigate the 
appalling conditions prevailing in schools in the extreme north of Yorkshire. 
In fact he stayed at an inn at Barnard Castle, a country town just inside 
County Durham, and from it he went on excursions into Yorkshire. Is 
it not possible that during his conversations with local inhabitants Dickens 
picked up the use of ‘familial s’ and shortly afterwards reproduced it — 
probably quite unconsciously — in Nicholas Nickleby? Such a hypothesis 
would go towards explaining the paradox whereby our earliest dating of 
this idiom is illustrated from the pages of Dickens who was not a northerner 
and who appears to have made written use of it on only this one occasion. 


Southampton University. BRIAN FOSTER. 


I may perhaps add that a few years ago I came across an earlier instance 
of the type ‘Mr. Brontés’ exemplified in the article referred to above. On 
April 14, 1758, Dr Johnson wrote to the Rev. Mr Thomas Warton: ‘Mr. 
Langtons are well; ...’ (Everyman Edition I, p. 203. Next letter but one: 
‘To Bennet Langton, Esq.’). This carries the construction back to the 
middle of the 18th century. It will be remembered that Dr Johnson was 
born and grew up at Lichfield. — Z. 


Frank Behre 
On His Sixty-Fifth Birthday 


In the life of a Swedish professor the figure 65 marks the crucial date 
when, according to the Statutes, he should start thinking about retirement. 


A ie 
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Fortunately this does not mean that he starts thinking of giving up 


_ research. On the contrary, there are outstanding precedents that, relieved 


of his responsibilities as head of a department, he can now fully devote 
himself to the work he really loves. 

There is every reason to believe that this will happen to Professor Frank 
Behre, the present holder of the Andrew Carnegie chair of English 
Language and Literature at the University of Gothenburg, who is cele- 
brating his 65th birthday on March 2nd. He came to English studies with 
a past which had covered the fields of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German, and 
Comparative Philology — a licentiate thesis on an Armenian word-group 
should be mentioned in this connexion — and then had the guidance of 
the legendary Gothenburg professor, K. F. Sundén, who certainly made 
English most literally a full-time study. His doctoral dissertation in 1934, 
The Subjunctive in Old English Poetry, gave him a readership at Gothen- 
burg University, which, together with the Gothenburg Commercial Colleges, 
enjoyed the benefit of his teaching up to 1947, when he was given the 
chair of English at the University of Stockholm. The year 1940 had seen 


; his publication of Thomas Castleford’s Chronicle 1-2 (edited in part with 


comments); in recognition of his scholarship he has been entrusted by the 
Early English Text Society with the full edition of this Middle English 
work, to appear in probably three parts, one of which is now ready in 
manuscript, 

After being summoned back to his old university in 1949, he published 


_ Meditative-Polemic SHOULD in Modern English THAT-Clauses (1955), 


thus including the third period of the English language. Through the 
years he has known the secret of carrying on his research beside running 
a huge department. Faced with overwhelming problems, administrative 
and otherwise, he has always been the champion of the living spirit against 
the dead letter of the law. He always makes for the heart of the matter, 
and, if anybody, deserves his first name, Frank. He is open to new 
developments (there is the foundation of the American Library to vouch 
for that), and responsive to the modern demands on university teaching. 


He knows his students and subordinates, encourages initiative, and is 


without prejudice. How, combined with a generous readiness to help, this 
can inspire others, is shown by the titles of his series Gothenburg Studies 
in English (1952—). How, warmed with his humanity and enlivened with 
his quiet humour, it can win him friends, is shown by the long list of 


"names introducing the special volume of his articles, Papers on English 


Vocabulary and Syntax, with which it has seemed most fitting to com- 
memorate his 65th birthday. — Y. O. 
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Reviews 


The Proverbs of Alfred. I. The texts edited with introduction, 
notes and glossary. By O. Arncart. (Skrifter utgivna av kungl. 
humanistiska vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, XXXII:II.) Lund: 
Gleerup, 1955. Price Sw Kr. 25,—. 


This volume concludes the study of the texts published in 1942. The 
texts of the four MSS in which the proverbs are preserved are given in 
full, thus enabling the reader to see at a glance what are the various forms 
and to form his own opinion as to the preferred reading. In the Introduction 
Professor Arngart discusses the contents and background, the MSS, the 
relationship of the texts, the length and arrangement of the texts, the date, 
the home and dialect, and the previous editions. ‘Though twelfth-century 
chroniclers refer to King Alfred as the author of ‘proverbia’ and to his 
fondness of applying proverbial sayings, his authorship of the Proverbs 
is, of course, rejected, but from the place-name Sevorde in line 1 Arngart 
concludes that the author knew of the connection between King Alfred 
and Sevorde in Sussex. As Seaford was an unimportant village in M.E. 
times, the author of the Proverbs is supposed to have had local ties with 
Sussex, a conclusion which is not inconsistent with the language of the 
texts. However, the text is not homogeneous and sections 30-34, only 
occurring in MS Cotton Galba A XIX (C), cannot have belonged to the 
original collection. Nothing is known of the author, but it seems to me 
that the close connection with the Distichs of Cato and the misogynist 
attitude of the redactor point to a clerical origin, in particular to the 
inmate of a monastic community. 

The original collection is put at ‘a date not too late in the twelfth 
century’. Wells thought of a date about 1150, because then we have the 
earliest reference in Ailred of Rievaulx to ‘parabolae’. Whether this 
actually refers to the present collection is a matter of some doubt, as is 
also the case with the proverbs occurring in The Owl and the Nightingale. 
In this poem several proverbs are mentioned as originating from Alfred 
and only two have close parallels in the Proverbs. Many of the sayings 
must have existed separately and independently, until they were brought 
together in the present collection and in the Proverbs of Hendyng. So we 
need not go back beyond the end of the twelfth century. The earliest MS, 
Cotton Galba A XIX, dates from the beginning of the thirteenth century 
but it is clearly a copy. Arngart stresses the authority of the latest MS, 
Jesus College, Oxford, 29 (J), because it contains several superior readings. 
It was written soon after 1273, and he assumes that, because of the time 
elapsed between the original composition and this copy, it must have gone 
through more intervening links than the others. In itself this is a plausible 
deduction, though I am not so sure it is right in the present case. J shows 
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more old forms in the way of endings than the other MSS: it retains 
bare and pan forms, it has hine for him and it uses the O.E. relative 
particle be where the corresponding relative word in T is who. If ever 
_ an attempt is made to restore the original form of the Proverbs, J will 
_ carry great weight. It is the merit of Professor Arngart to have been the 
first to point out the significance of J. No version is close to the archetype 
and Arngart accepts a suggestion made by Ekwall that the Proverbs had 
survived through oral recitation for some not inconsiderable period. In 
view of what I have just remarked on their learned, monastic origin, this 
is not very likely. The differences between the various versions are due 
to the nature of the texts, for many of them must have been known before 
they were brought together in the present collection. The vague parallels 
in Laghamon likewise point to this conclusion rather than to a direct, 
literary borrowing. 

The notes on the texts are copious and full, leaving little to be desired. 
I differ from Arngart in the interpretation of a few lines: 

In line 45f.: He is one god ouer alle godnesse, Arngart takes god as 
‘God’, whereas I would prefer to translate: ‘He alone is good, above all 
goodness’. 

In line 84f.: kenliche on to fone for to werie pat lond, I accept Hall's 
interpretation: ‘bravely to undertake to defend the country’. 

In line 143, lone should not be translated by ‘gift’ but by ‘loan’: All our 
possessions are lent to us by God and will be taken back at our death. 

In line 204 arewe presents a difficulty. In volume I Arngart translates 
_ it by ‘enemy’; in volume II by ‘dastard, sneak’. I suggest ‘arrow’: ‘If you 
have any cares, do not tell them to your arrow, tell them to your saddle- 
bow’. The meaning is: Do not tell them to a person who goes away from 
you, for you do not know what he will do, but keep your cares to your 
saddle-bow, i.e., sit on them and keep them to yourself. 

In line 270f. iauhtep (J) is certainly the right reading against ihasted (T): 
Many a man estimates wrongly because of property, i.e., takes a wrong 
view of a woman’s character when she has a great deal of money. 

The forty-two pages of explanatory notes are followed by notes on 
_ phonology and syntax. One or two minor points ask for some comment. 

On p. 197 vor-drye is from O.E. fordrian rather than O.E. fyrdrian. 
In the section on syntax, p. 225, ‘will’ is said to be used in a weakened 
‘sense as an auxiliary of the future, especially in the ‘father’s advice’ part 
of MS T. However, it has the sense of indicating something that usually 
happens, so it expresses the frequentative aspect, as it also often does in 
O.E., especially in Beowulf. This is certain in lines 628ff.: the scornful, 
false man will deceive you, will steal your property and your corn, etc. It 
is easy to see how the expression of such a general experience could 
develop into a future tense when applied to a particular case, but it has 
not this sense as yet in the Proverbs of Alfred, where the future tense 
is expressed by the present tense form or, occasionally, by ‘shall’. 

At the end of the work four plates are reproduced from the four MSS 
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and I have noted one wrong copying in line 86: heriunge, where the MS 
has heriynge, though, admittedly, the form of the y is a little peculiar. 

Professor Arngart's edition of the Proverbs is an example of painstaking 
scholarship and definitely superior to all earlier editions. 


Nijmegen. G. STorMs. 


Kyng Alisaunder. Edited by G. V. SmiTHers. Volume II: 
Introduction, Commentary and Glossary. (Early English Text 
Society No. 237, 1957 (for 1953).) London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1957. Price 37s. 6d. 


Volume II of G. V. Smithers’s edition of Kyng Alisaunder for the Early 
English Text Society (text in vol. I, EETS, O.S. 227 (1952)) has now 
appeared. It is made up of three parts: an Introduction with a bibliography 
(pp. 1-64), a Commentary (pp. 65-158), and a Glossary with a list of 
names (pp. 159-217). 

The first section of the Introduction contains a description of the four 
extant MSS (including the printed leaves in the British Museum, contained 
in the Bagford Ballads (M.)), the important ones being MS Laud Misc. 
622 of the Bodleian Library (B.) and the slightly defective MS 150 of 
the Library of Lincoln’s Inn (L.), both from the late 14th century. The 
description is detailed and comprehensive and gives additional information 
on the MSS used. It runs to eight pages, and thus exceeds the important 
chapter on the textual history and affiliation of the MSS by one and a 
half pages. The Commentary, however, largely makes up for what seems 
to be a discrepancy. We here miss the date of the fragments of the 
Auchinleck MS (A.). 

Of the two important manuscripts B. is found to be the superior and 
the editor is doubtless right in his statement (p. 8) that ‘the Bodleian MS. 
copy of KA is a relatively very good one and the Lincoln's Inn a very 
corrupt one’. Though ch. ii, “Textual History and Affiliation of the MSS.’, 
contains a great many observations on the readings of the MSS, we 
should like to have seen, now and then, a more detailed treatment of the 
matter than has been the case, especially where MSS B. and L. ard 
compared. From ch. iii it appears that the editor is well acquainted with 
the sources of KA, thus e.g. the MSS of the French Roman de Toute 
Cheualerie, but we do not know to what extent he has availed himself 
of these and other sources for his assessment of some of the readings he 
lists on p. 9. A reader naturally wants to know e.g. why galopip ‘gallops’ 
in L, is to be considered inferior to galpep ‘bells’ 462 B. (‘Pe dere galpeb 
by wode-syde’ B.), why geaunt ‘giant’ L. is a corruption of jouaunt ‘merry 
fellow’ 3201 B. (‘Many turforp (sense: ‘trifler’?) and many jouaunt’ B.), 
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and why krynkep ‘inclines the head’ 4213 B. should be preferred to 
drynkib L. (‘And whan my lord him drynkib to Pe coppe he schal to 
wille (at his wille B.) vp do’ L.). Acting on the principle that a rare 
or problematic word in a MS should be preferred, we can well agree with 
_ the editor when he prefers the B. readings, but all the same a comment 
or note on some of these would have been welcome. Even if L. teems 
with gross blunders, it is apparent that in some cases (cf. e.g. skykyng 
4866 L. skermyschyng M. sekyng (OE “scéacian) B. and skecken in the 
closely related Arthour and Merlin 7409) it offers readings at least as 
valid as those of B. 

The material is scanty on which the editor (p. 15) builds the stemma 
of the MSS: B. and Y from the archetype X, A. and Z (by oral trans- 
mission) from Y, and L. from Z. The fact that B. and L. are about the 
same age (late 14th c.) and that A. precedes either of them by at least 
fifty years is here of great interest, and this, especially, makes us 
doubtful as to the reliability of the lemma established. Of paramount 

_ interest, however, are the cases where agreement has been found between 
_ A. and L, against B., and in two of the three cases dealt with (bottom 
of p. 14) we are bound to share the editor’s view. As for the third 

(Quicliche A., Ry3t now L. against Quytelich ‘in full’ B.) we are not 
_ certain that B. does offer the superior reading ; the scribe might easily have 
- confused c and ¢. Here as also elsewhere we must ask for the sources. 

Generally we also think that passages where three MSS are involved 
should have deserved more attention. 
The chapters on the Sources and the Place of KA in Medieval Poetry 
are impressive, and well testify to the editor’s intimate acquaintance with 
- his subject, even if some doubt may be entertained as to the inclusion of 
a chapter like the last one in a text edition. In respect of the sources 
of KA, Smithers is among other things concerned with discrepancies, in 
the form of interpolations, omissions etc., between KA and its chief source, 
_ the Roman de Toute Cheualerie (RTC) and holds that the author of KA 
- used a version of the Roman that was genetically earlier and better than 
that of the extant MSS. Unfortunately, the latter are not yet available 
- in an edition or in an agreed form of text. 
Handbooks are unspecific as to the localization and dialect of KA: 
_ Essex, Middlesex, or London (Jordan), ‘Saxon-Kentish’ (Luick), SE. Saxon 
- dialect related or contiguous to Kentish (Morsbach), London (Heuser, 
_ Alt-London (Strassburg, 1914)), Smithers, following Heuser, assigns it to 
London, but his statement on p. 43 ‘this evidence as a whole... un- 
_ mistakably points to London as the area of origin of KA and therefore 
- of the KA group’ (which he believes to be the work of one and the same 
_ writer) undoubtedly contains an exaggeration. Four of Heuser’s criteria 
— even the fifth, yse ‘iron’, can be included; cf. Fransson, Middle Engl. 
_ Surnames of Occupation, Lund 1935, p. 145 — also apply to the comparable 
_ Essex material, the editor says (p. 42); so do actually most of his own 
_(‘Essex-London’). A matter of debate is here what makes the difference 
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between the dialects of Essex and London by this time, and to prove his 
point the editor should have brought this out more clearly than has been 
the case. But this can presumably only be done by means of statistical 
figures for each district taken from onomatological material and the like 
and would presumably require a treatise of its own. In this connection, 
however, it is surprising to find that Smithers, in his treatment of the 
dialect of KA, does not mention or draw comparisons with the results 
arrived at by Hj. Bohman (Studies in the ME dialects of Devon and 
London, Géteborg 1944) or Professor Ekwall (Early London Personal 
Names, Lund 1947) in their research on the early London dialect. Ekwall, 
moreover, has shown that there was early a considerable immigration 
from Essex to London (Two Early London Subsidy Rolls, Lund 1951, 
p. 57) Kentish influence on the language of KA is, as it appears, 
practically negligible, possibly, however, with the exception of what is 
seen in a number of words otherwise chiefly found in Kentish sources. 
Smithers attaches great importance to those words, but his argumentation 
for the localization of KA to London is here largely invalidated by the 
fact that they also occur in writings the localization of which is still a 
matter of debate. This applies to aschrenche ‘delude’ (also Seven Sages), 
grede ‘exclaim’ (op. cit.), shryuen of ‘care about’ (also Arthour and 
Merlin), alle what ‘until’ (alsoe.g. Vices and Virtues), and others. Southern 
influence on the morphology of KA is however obvious and this together 
with the reference in the poem to Cheapside (‘As is Chepe bat is in 
Lounde '2652 B., ‘So is chepe in bis londe’ L.), though less explicit in the 
superior London MS B. than in the western MS L., undoubtedly speaks 
in favour of its localization to London. As for the date of composition 
of KA it has been given somewhat indefinitely by the editor as a time 
between c. 1250 and soon after 1327 (p. 44); the linguistic structure of the 
poem makes us inclined to put it rather late in the period. 

Smithers points out and illustrates the strong ON influence on the 
vocabulary of KA (p. 58), but makes no attempts to give an explanation, 
though he finds that this element ‘is rather larger, and includes rather more 
recondite words, than might be expected in a SE, text’; it includes such 
words as algate, byggeyng, droupe (ON drapa), greibe, til, and others, 
some of which are what Kaiser (Palaestra 205) has termed ‘Nordwérter’. 


1 Some information on the ME dialect of Essex can be obtained from Thuresson’s 


Middle Engl. Occupational Terms (Lund 1950), and a brief comparison of his material, 
in a few relevant cases, with that of KA will present about the following picture : 
OE 9 is in Essex e in the great majority of cases — KA: e preponderates over i; OE £2 
is e as well as a (p. 251) — KA: frequent occurrence of a; OE (e)a before Id is e 
(Heldere 1258 Ass, 1319 SR) and o (Holder 1319 SR; p. 253) — KA: e 8x (at least) 
and o 5x; OE 4 + w is ou and (probably) au — KA: apparently au. — As for the 
development of OE éo the rhyme fel (i.e. fil) ‘fell’ 4399: fyl has been noticed, but not 
fry 1931: bele amy. Consonants have as a rule not been examined, though it should be 
added that Smithers presupposes a change of OE sc > s for KA — s also in Arthour 
and Merlin — which he considers a SE. feature (p. 49). S-spellings, at least, for § are 
also recorded in Thuresson’s material (p. 269: e.g, Thressere Essex 1316 GDR) 


. 
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It is indeed noteworthy that we can generally trace them back to the 
archetype (Smithers’s MS X). Noteworthy also is the sporadic occurrence 
of -es in the 3rd pres. sg., which Holmqvist, On the History of the English 
_ Present Inflections (Heidelberg 1922), p. 71, wants to explain as a 
_ borrowing from northern (or NMidl.) literature; Smithers’s view seems to 
be that the -s form in the position after a dental had begun to be used in 
London by this time (p. 50). Incidentally we notice that both -es, -is 
and -ib, -up are used in the pres. pl. in MS L. (p. 51) and that -es is 
found in the imp, pl. Greibes, zarkes 4149 B. A note on this would have 
been welcome. 

A few marginal notes: Alle what (p. 43) also occurs in Chestre Launfal 
672. Aferre v. (p. 46) is also recorded by the MED (Kurath-Kuhn) 
from Sir Degrevant (Cmb) and Sir Firumbras (Ashm). In the editor's 
brief discussion of the 3rd sing. ending (-es at least 7x) and its absence 
(pp. 50-51) we miss a mention of E. Holmqvist’s treatise. The use of i in 
L. to mark length of a vowel (p. 55) is hardly characteristic of the West 
(though the spelling uy is). 

The vocabulary of KA is unusually rich and variegated and covers 
with its numerous erudite and rare words French, Dutch and ON 
elements, and contains many rare native words as well. Smithers has 
assigned only two pages to this chapter (VI), but his Commentary contains 
numerous notes on the vocabulary and to a great extent it makes up for 
what we may miss in his ch. VI. He suggests that the author may 
have been a learned priest who some time perhaps had set foot in the 
Low Countries and in Northern France, the extent of whose reading ‘goes 
far beyond anything of which the authors of ME. romances normally 
show any knowledge’ (p. 60). A puzzling feature about the vocabulary 
(apart from what has been said above) is seen in the fact that side by side 
with the many learned words and phrases it also exhibits a large number 
of words of primarily colloquial origin, some of them perhaps picked up 
from the speech of fishermen and traders. How far this agrees with a 
person in orders of that time is not easily determined. The editor thinks, 
much as Kolbing (Altenglische Bibliothek 4, Leipzig 1890, pp. LX ff.), 
that the author of Arthour and Merlin is identical with that of KA, and 
that a clue to his person is found in the prologue of AM; he should 
thus have ‘regarded himself as doing some of his fellow countrymen, 
including many of noble birth, an important service by writing in English’ 
(p. 60). It is of interest here to compare Dr, Liedholm’s statement as to the 
author of AM (A Phon. Study of the Middle Engl. Romance Arthour 
and Merlin (1941), p. 183): ‘it is evident from our text that its author was 
rather a simple person’. This point needs further consideration. 

Smithers’s Commentary (pp. 65-158) embodies a wealth of adequate 
observations on the text and related matter, and for a great many words 
new etymologies or meanings are suggested or reinforced: slatynge 200 
‘baiting with dogs’ (OE (Pet. Chr.) sl#ting — not ON ‘“sleita), nope 
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(ON nad ‘grace, mercy’) 1147, haumudeys ‘purse’ 1706 (OSp. almudes), 
stoure v. ‘charge, attack’ (OF sb, estour) 3718, batest ‘redress’ (MDu. 
baten) 7490, and others. ; 

A few miscellaneous notes: The form ride 1201 (p. 84) may possibly 
be a historical present; for the uninfl. form, cf. Holmqvist, op. cit., p. 106. 
The emendation of lyue to loue 1702 (p. 91; cf. p. 53) makes an imperfect 
rhyme, which is less fortunate: certain variation between ‘love’ and ‘life’ 
is found in religious writings of the 14th c., it may be added. According 
to OED (Gird, sb.1), gird in 2268 (:swerd) is a variant of girth ‘girdle’, 
perhaps influenced by gird verb. Bjérkman, Scand. Loan-words, p. 152, 
on the other hand, derives it from OE *gyrd (with -d corresponding to 
Scand. -3). The editor (p. 98) suggests Dutch origin (MDu. gerde) 
or else that the word is possibly formed on the model of bride (2185 :ryde) 
for bridel; but bride may be due to French bride ‘bridle’; the spelling ford 
(:ord) for forb 3810 may also be of interest in this connection. The 
editor seems to be sure of his ground when he states that biked 2321 L. 
(:stiked) is a ghost-word. We should all the same like to associate it 
with byker ‘fight’ and MLG bicken (in spite of its being spelt with a 
single -k-). A note has been made on slatyng (delete final -e) 200 
(:baityng), but not on raas ‘while’ 7824 (:was). The retention of the 
MS reading wolde for nolde 780 seems to be unnecessary. The change 
of u > i, evidenced in place-name els (literature in Rubin, Phonology of 
the Middle Engl. Dialect of Sussex (Lund 1951), p. 82), should have been 
taken into consideration in the author's discussion of the vowel in grented 
and grint ‘to grunt’ 5837. — This chapter by far surpasses what we usually 
find in editions of ME texts, and much of the material might also have been 
included under previous headings. Some editors would presumably have 
preferred doing so. Particularly noteworthy here are the editor’s remarks on 
the numerous calques on French idioms (cf. his chapter on the vocabulary), 
the many ideophones (also dealt with in detail in his article in Archivum 
Linguisticum VI, pp. 73-111), and the apparently strong Dutch influence 
on the vocabulary ; in respect of the last feature, it may be pointed out 


that Ekwall’s material (op. cit., pp. 45, 49), reveals an increase in the 


number of Dutchmen or Flemings in the capital in 1319 as compared with 
1292; this many ultimately be an aid to the dating of the poem. 

In the Glossary we miss among other things eye ay n. ‘egg’ 569, 571 
etc, (but eye-shelle and ayren have been given), onde n. ‘breath’ 3495 
(ON andi), 3eme n. ‘heed’ 7409. The noun greue 5757 has been rendered 
‘holes dug in the ground’ but, as far as can be seen, the sense is rather 
‘thicket’ (OE gr&fa or gr&fe). Several words have been quoted once only; 
this applies e.g. to bester ‘dark’ where 1. 2535 has been given, but not 4897. 
Skek n. ‘sally’ has been provided with a question-mark — Kaiser, op. cit., 
p. 289, includes the word as a ‘Siidwort’ in his material. The inclusion 
of OE hypothetical forms in -a- for raas n, and slatyng n. is unnecessary. 

Misprints appear to be rare and are mostly hardly worth mentioning : 
‘from’ > ‘form’ 17/10, King > Kyng in the errata-slip, OE sceacian > 
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“scéacian 47/par. 5/, ~brestan > -br®stan 127/5089, -reden > -r&den 
143/6413, bob > bope in the Glossary (1, 1190); and one or two more. 

The editor's sources might have been stated more often than has been 
the case. 

Vol. II of Kyng Alisaunder is an important contribution, and the author 
is to be congratulated on having successfully completed his laborious task. 
His future research in this field is looked forward to with a good deal of 
expectation. . 


Lund. ByORN WALLNER. 


The James Carmichaell Collection of Proverbs in Scots. Edited 
by M. L. Anperson. Edinburgh, the University Press, 1957. 
149 pp. Price 20/—. 


In an appendix to Beveridge’s edition of Fergusson’s Scottish Proverbs 
(1641) for the Scottish Text Society in 1924, Professor Bruce Dickins 
referred to the discovery of a roughly contemporary MS. collection of 
proverbs in the Edinburgh University Library. This MS. has now been 
edited by Professor M. L, Anderson, Professor of Forestry in Edinburgh ; 
it proves to be rather earlier in date and purer in dialect than the printed 
version of the Fergusson collection, to which it forms an important 
supplement. 

The editor has provided an elaborate critical and historical introduction, 
including an interesting account of how it has been possible to identify the 
compiler as James Carmichaell, minister of Haddington parish, a learned 
man of wide interests, who died in 1628. From an analysis of the entries 
and an examination of their arrangement on the MS, page, we are shown 
something of Carmichaell’s methods of compilation, and an account of his 
relationship to other adagiologists is supplemented by number-references 
in the text itself to nine other major collections of Scots proverbs. 

The great value of this collection for most readers will, as the editor 
suggests, ‘depend very much upon the number of items unrecorded in other 
collections of Scots proverbs’ (and, we might add, of English proverbs). 
Of the 1868 numbered items some six hundred are shown to be new in 
this sense. They are mixed in character, ranging from the barely proverbial 
(‘Lass let the lade alane I pray yow’, 1024) to the characteristically moral 
(‘He that seiks wisdome, is his awin freind’, 763) and the elaborate and 
even over-ingenious (‘Ye ken how manie huted neifuls maks a patful of 
plum peis potage’, 1768, which we may take to be the equivalent of knowing 
‘how many beans make five). The collection is especially rich in the 
humorous situational proverb of the kind we associate with Sam Weller: 
‘At al tymes fyre is gude, as the man said quhen his house wa[s] on 
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fyre and tuke up his claiths and warmed him’ (221). But there are also 
Shakespearian sentiments — ‘Ye may weil change your goun, bot ye wil 
not change your maners’ (1819, cp. ‘Not changing heart with habit’ in 
Measure for Measure, V, i, 389), and items such as ‘Foule fingers maks 
a full wyme’ (531) which are in the finest tradition of alliterative proverbial 
pithiness. Even in the thirty or forty instances where similar proverbs 
have been recorded in English (though not in Scots) collections, Carmichaell 
will often provide earlier or fuller versions. It is interesting, for instance, 
to find ‘Ye are fairdie, ye bread of Henrie Schanks meirs’ recorded here 
150 years before the date of the earliest quotation for Shanks’s mare 
(pony) in OED and ODEP. All the material now provided in this 
excellent text will richly repay study. 

The notes to the text include a number of miscellaneous literary references, 


to Henryson, Gavin Douglas and others, and there is a select glossary, | 


which is however not always helpful in the right places — we find words 
such as chapman and cadger explained while many of the rarer Scots 
words are not. 

The corrections and suggestions that follow may be of some use. 
Incorrect cross-references are given in the text for items 7, 73, 225, 269 and 
1227 (these should be 23, 1866, 1675, 1286 and 253 respectively). The 
cross-reference for 536 has been shifted to 538. Item 1688 should pre- 
sumably read “We are all bursin with your change...’ (cp. p. 12). For 
Jarden (1726), p,. 28, read Jarden (1721). In the note to item 33 for (12) 
read (12). The note given for 234 should be for 233. Note to 890, 
what grounds are there for deciding that one out of three different 
renderings of a proverb is ‘correct’? The references in the notes to 
items 947, 1243, 1337 and 1494 should be A226, A688, M 740 and A 828 
respectively. Note to 1028, for is a kettle if read if a kettle is. Note 
to 1865 (‘Ye will loupe til the morne or ye loupe ane inche from a lene’): 
the interpretation of lene as a leaning position still seems unsatisfactory — 
the difficulty of walking away from a leaning position hardly fits the first 
part of the proverb, which rather looks to be of the pattern ‘She cannot 
walk an inch from a shrew’ (ie., she is one). Neisewise is glossed as 
inquisitive in ‘Ye are sa neisewise ye were gude to be a brousters sw’: 
nosewise occurs in seventeenth-century English in the sense of conceited 
(cp. Dutch neuswijs) and of keen-scented, which seems to be the sense 
required here — sows are traditionally associated with blind drunkenness, 
and a brewer’s sow, like the brewer's horse Falstaff compares himself to, 
would need to smell its way. Ganging to, glossed as ‘going or working’ 
in “Ye are speikand of the milne ganging to, and the corn undryed yet’, 
should surely be ‘closing’ (see DOST and OED sy, go, 91 c and d) 


. 


Southampton. N. E. OssEtTon. 
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Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Herausgegeben im Auftrag der Deut- 
schen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von HERMANN HeEuER und Wotr- 
GANG CLEMEN unter Mitwirkung von RupotF Stamm. Band 
94/1958, 370 pp. — Band 95/1959, 417 pp. — Band 96/1960, 
324 pp. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 


Shakespeare en France. Shakespeare et le Théatre Elisabéthain 
en France depuis Cinquante Ans. Etudes Anglaises, xme Année, 
No. 2, Avril-Juin 1960. 101-318 pp. xvi Documents Photo- ~ 
graphiques. Paris: Didier. Price of this special number 15 NE. 


' The Yearbooks of the German Shakespeare Society continue to appear 
with unfailing regularity. What strikes a reader first of all on running 
his eye down the Tables of Contents is the large proportion of non-German 
contributors. Of fifteen articles in Vol. 94 only four are by (West) 
German writers. Of fifteen articles in Vol. 95, nine (including a short 
address by Cardinal Frings and a reprint of a protest against Rothe’s 
translations of Shakespeare); of fourteen articles in Vol. 96, three. There 
are several papers by English and American scholars; other countries 
represented are Switzerland, France, Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Ukraine. There are no contributions from East 
Germany, Italy, Holland, or the Scandinavian countries. 

On Shakespeare himself, only one major German Anglist (E. Th. Sehrt) 
has contributed an (excellent) paper, a Festvortrag on the Comedies, the 
essential element of which is interpreted as play — Spiel — in the 
sense of Huizinga’s Homo Ludens (Vol. 95, 10-46). Articles by less 
well-known German scholars include one by Dorothea Schafer on the 
‘Rollenspiel’ in As You Like It, ‘Rollenspiel’ being the playing of a part 
within a part, like Rosalind’s as Ganymede (Vol. 94, 151-171). (The article 
invites comparison with one by an English female scholar, M. C. Bradbrook, 
on The Taming of the Shrew, pp. 132-150 of the same volume.) Mainly 
about Shakespeare is a paper by F. Hoffmann (Vol, 94, 107-120) on typical 
situations (scenes of triumph, death, persuasion, wooing, etc.) in Elizabethan 
drama, in which one is surprised to come across sentences and phrases such 
as ‘jene playwrights, die ein herkémmliches pattern hilflos und sinnlos an- 
wenden’ and ‘das fest umrissene pattern des Triumphs’. (Incidentally, the 
quotation from Julius Caesar on p. 114 is inexact, and the rhetorical term 
‘Anominatio’ on p. 113 lacks an n.) 

Volumes 95 and 96 show a tendency to group articles on similar subjects. 
Thus in the former we find one by R. Fricker on ‘Shakespeare und das 
englische romantische Drama’, followed by one by G. Wilson Knight on 
‘Shakespeare and Byron’s Plays’, and one by the late E. Merian-Genast on 
‘Der Einfluss Shakespeares auf das franzésische romantische Drama’; also 
a paper by M. Liithi on ‘Kleist und Shakespeare’, followed by one by 
M. Proske on ‘Shakespeare und Hoffmannsthal’. Volume 96 contains three 
articles on Shakespeare’s sources, by K. Muir, C. F. Prouty, and M. 
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Mincoff: the last one especially, with its sovereign command of English 
idiom, it is a pleasure to read. Other papers which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, deserve special mention are those by R. Stamm on ‘Shaw und 
Shakespeare’ (Vol. 94, 9-28); C. Leech on “The Two-Part Play: Marlowe 
and the Early Shakespeare’ (/b., 90-106); H. Levin on “The Antic 
Disposition’ (Ib., 175-190); A. Gérard on ‘Intellect and Action in Othello’ 
(Ib., 218-232); R. Gerber on ‘Shirleys Komédiendialog und die Welt am 
Hyde Park’ (Vol. 95, 98-111); R. Germer on ‘Die Bedeutung Shakespeares 
fir T. S. Eliot’ (Ib., 112-132); Allardyce Nicoll on “What Do We Do 
with Shakespeare?’ (Vol. 96, 35-46), in which he warns against the one- 
sided treatment of Shakespeare's plays either as mere poetry or as mere 
raw material for performance on the stage. 

What makes these Yearbooks almost indispensable for the student of 
Shakespeare are especially the critical surveys of recent publications 
contributed by R. Fricker, H. Heuer and others. Valuable, too, are the 
reports on current theatrical performances in Germany and Switzerland, 
and on films based on the plays. If one may point out a blemish, it is 
the careless proof-reading of some of the articles. A 12-page survey of 
‘Shakespeare’s Contemporaries on the Modern English Stage’ (in Vol. 94) 
contains as many or more misprints (such as fast for first on p. 32, and 
necesarry on p. 38), and other contributions, too, seem to have lacked 
proper typographical supervision (e.g. gussips’ for gossips’, Vol. 94, p. 135; 
will for well, ib., p. 141; the More’s for the Moor’s tragedy, ib., p. 218; 
prose printed as verse, Vol. 95, p. 25, et passim). Surely such carelessness 
is beneath the dignity of scholarly publication. 


Our namesake Etudes Anglaises has published a special number of more 
than 200 pages devoted to Shakespeare and the Elizabethan theatre in 
France during the last fifty years. The use of the word ‘theatre’, not 
‘drama’, must have been deliberate ; for what we are given here is a record, 
not of Shakespeare study a Ja Bradley or Wilson Knight, but of Shake- 
speare performances on the French stage. The sub-title “Les Mises en 
Scéne’ heads eleven articles devoted mainly to the work of Antoine, Jacques 
Copeau, Pitoéff, Charles Dullin, and-Gaston Baty; they are appropriately 
followed by one on French dramatic criticism. The number opens with 
four articles on translations of Shakespeare, in which the central position 
is emphasized of Frangois-Victor Hugo, a son of Victor Hugo, who 
published a complete translation between 1859 and 1865. What is made 
abundantly clear is that appreciation of Shakespeare (and other Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists) in France has oscillated between two poles: 
before 1900 (and to some extent after), lack of comprehension due to a 
taste formed by the entirely different theatre of Racine and Moliére; after 
1900, steadily growing sympathy and understanding. The opening 
paragraph of one of the articles will illustrate the difference, as well as 
the gradual change, of attitude : 


Tout a été dit et maintes fois redit sur une incompatibilité d’essence entre la dramaturgie 
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francaise, singuliérement les théories et les ceuvres de notre classicisme, et le théatre 
élisabéthain. On a montré et démontré que l'opposition est dans la sensibilité, dans 
la méthode, dans le métier et dans le climat esthétique. S'il s'agit dans les présentes 
notes du premier rapprochement sérieux et fructueux entre les deux dramaturgies anta- 
gonistes, on établira donc un contraste entre le théatre francais des siécles passés et le 
mouvement novateur, voire révolutionnaire, qui s'est manifesté, puis développé sur notre 
scéne depuis plus d’un demi-siécle, mais tout particuliérement depuis 1920. 


The number is concluded by a survey by S. K. Heninger (the only non- 
Prench contributor) of French scholarship on Elizabethan drama, and by 
a critique of the anti-Stratfordian, pro-Derby theory of Abel Lefranc and 
Georges Lambin. A report on the 1959 Shakespeare Conference at 
Stratford-on-Avon strictly falls outside the cadre of this special number, 
as do two reviews of books by non-French authors, on subjects unconnected 
with its theme. Miisprints are rare: the only serious one is 1959 for 1599 
on p. 295. There are a number of interesting photographs, of the kind 
with which we are familiar from Shakespeare Survey. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANnpvoorrt. 


Joseph Glanvill, Anglican Apologist. By J. I. Cops. St. Louis: 
Washington University Studies, 1956. viii + 180 pp. Price 
$3.7) net. 


Tillotson: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Literature. By 
L. G. Locke. (Anglistica vol. IV.) Copenhagen: Roskilde & 
Bagger. 1954. 188 pp. Price Dan. kr. 23.00 net. 


These books are biographical and critical studies of two important Anglican 
writers of the later seventeenth century: Joseph Glanvill, vicar of Bath, 
philosophical critic of puritan enthusiasm, and champion of the scientific 
and literary principles of the Royal Society; and John Tillotson, Charles II's 
Dean of Canterbury and William III’s Archbishop, one of Dryden's 
acknowledged masters in the art of prose, for many English Augustans ‘the 
most eminent and useful author of the age we live in’, and a significant 
figure in the history of prose style. 

Mr. Cope’s book is exemplary. He describes Glanvill’s character and 
his career as controversialist and divine with devoted thoroughness and 
understanding, a fine sense of proportion, and a quiet humour. To students 
of the scientific movement in the Restoration period he offers little that is 
new; but his documented account of Glanvill and the Royal Society is a 
valuable addition to those modern biographies — of Evelyn, Pepys, Petty, 
Boyle, Moray, Hooke and others — which illustrate the central place of 
scientific interest in the general culture of the time. Mr. Cope rightly 
presents Glanvill as Anglican apologist rather than as philosopher, and 
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ably analyses his multifarious writings in relation to current notions and 
attitudes. This part of his book is an illuminating contribution to the 
history of ideas; and his essay on Glanvill’s Platonism is a suggestive 
supplement to the work of Cassirer. 

For students of literature the main interest of the book lies in ch. viii, 
on ‘Anglicanism and plain prose’. The story of the Royal Society's concern 
for natural and simple prose, and even of Glanvill’s subscription to the 
principle, has already been made familiar to us by R, F. Jones and others. 
Mr. Cope re-tells it with discriminating care from Glanvill’s angle, and 
in the light of Anglican attitudes to ‘enthusiasm’. He points to Glanvill’s 
shifting notions of ‘wit’ (a key point on which Dryden too modified his 
opinion as the century moved to a close), and ends perceptively : 


The Restoration reaction against verbal excess killed the rhetorical exuberance in which 
Englishmen had discovered their tongue. But plainness palled more rapidly than sonority 
and proved equally dangerous in the eyes of a Churchman, so that when Glanvill redefined 
‘wit’ at the end of his career, it was not contrasted with “Wantonness’ and ‘effeminacies’, 
but with dulness. His was a mind bridging a great chasm between two modes of thought. 


Mr. Locke’s book hardly stands comparison with Mr. Cope’s. His 
account of Tillotson’s life, and the background of ideas, personalities and 
events, is sufficiently competent. Tillotson’s part in religious controversy 
is described, and extensively illustrated, with proper emphasis on his 
practical divinity — ‘the great business of religion is to make men truly 
good, and to teach them to live well’ — and on his rationalism. In this 
book, too, the main literary interest lies in the later chapters on prose style. 
Tillotson, says Burnet, ‘had the brightest thoughts and the most correct 
style of all our divines, and was esteemed the best writer of the age’; ‘all 
the nation proposed him as a pattern, and studied to copy after him’; and 
there is no disputing Mr. Locke's claim that he ‘was the chief popularizer 
and diffuser of the reformed style’, facilitating the transition to modern 
prose. ‘T'wo substantial essays on Tillotson’s reputation in the eighteenth 
century bear out this view. But the book lacks colour, imaginative 
sympathy, and originality; it will serve only as a convenient survey. The 
abundance of misprints is deplorable in an academic series of repute. 


Swansea. JAMEs KINSLEY, 


The Works of Nathaniel Lee. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by T. B. Stroup and A, L. Cooxg, Professors of English, 
University of Kentucky. New Brunswick, N. J. 1954-55. Two 
volumes, pp. v + 484 and iii + 613. Price (?) 


Although the English have un uncommon power of assimilating foreign 
influences — as may be seen first of all from their language, then from 
their literature, and in a lesser degree from the visual arts — there are 
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periods in which the various elements at work have failed to coalesce in a 
satisfactory way, and in such cases few other nations have produced more 
entertaining hybrids than they have. One such period was the Regency, 
when French Empire combined with Gothic and Oriental influences and 
even with still more stylistically unrelated Louis XV models (particularly 
in silver, but also in interior decoration), giving birth to curious pastiches 
like Belvoir Castle and the Brighton Pavilion. French Empire may be 
monotonous, but was never so extravagant as English Regency ‘Dolphin’ 
furniture made by William Collins about 1813. (It would be possible 
to show that not a little of this Regency spirit hangs about Keats's poetry.) 
Another phase of promiscuous and imperfectly mixed influences was the 
Restoration, and no better illustration of it can be found than the work 
of Nathaniel Lee. 

In him the French heroic romances whose vogue had culminated in the 
middle of the xvuth century (Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s Cyrus and Clélie, 
Gomberville’s Polexandre, La Calprenéde’s Cassandre and Cléopatre) with 
their extravagant passions, their love-stricken heroes, the Royaume de 
Tendre and contemporary portraits under disguise, combined with a taste 
for the spectacular horrors of the Jacobean drama and with a genuine 
desire to be classical in the Plutarchan sense (see the Dedication of 
Lucius Junius Brutus).* Though Lee’s work developed from early bombast 
and abstract characterization to a more controlled and thoughtful manner, 
the tendency to be carried away by bizarre flights of imagination never 
quite abandoned him; he was a poet according to the time-hallowed 
tradition of the insanity of genius; in fact, after a period of confinement 
in a lunatic asylum, he ended his days in a way which makes us think 
both of Poe and the drunken mujik of the Brothers Karamazov (Part IV, 
Book xi, ch. 8), whom Ivan saw collapsing to the snowy ground: ‘He lay 
absolutely still, unconscious ; “He'll freeze’, thought Ivan, and walked off’. 


At last in one of the Intervals of his Liberty Returning one Night late from the Bear and 
Barrow Tavern in Butcher Rowe thro Clare Market to his Lodgings in Duke Street 
overloaden with Wine he fell down on a Bulk on the ground and as some say chill’d or 
Stiffled in sleeping in the Snow but was found dead... 


Fielding’s burlesque of the heroic drama in Tom Thumb could never 
surpass the absurdity of certain lines and whole passages of Lee’s plays. 
Here is for instance Otho’s description of Agrippina’s death (in Nero, I, ii): 


Choice of two deaths, by your command, we gave ; 
But She cry’d, both; a double death I'll have: 
One poys’nous drop, for Heav'n, I would not sell: 
Each drop will sink his Soul more deep to Hell. 


1 Boileau in his Art poétique had warned : 
Gardez-vous de donner, ainsi que dans Clélie, 
L’art ni l’esprit francois 4 l’antique Italie, 
Et, sous des noms romains faisant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galant et Brutus dameret. 
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In her right hand the Dagger she did hold; 

And with her left, she heav’d the Fatal gold, 

And drunk the venom off: that being done, 

Deep, in her brest, the keen Stilletto run: 

With many wounds she made her bosom gay ; 

Her wounds like flood-gates, did themselves display : 
Through which, life ran, in scarlet streams away. 


And here is a couple of lines which J. C. Squire could not have improved 


(Nero, V, iii) : 


Nero. Wher is the Empress? bring her to my bed. 
Plautus. The Empress, said you, Sir? Alas, she is dead. 


The sense of certain lines might even be twisted in order to describe 
the very character of most of these heroic plays. Thus what is said of 
Caesario in Gloriana, IV, i, 283: 


He’s so Heroick that he will not live, 


or Narcissa’s words (V, i, 234-5) may serve for a fit description of many 
speeches in these dramas as well as in the French romances from which 
they derive: 


Alas I know not what I have to “Eye 
Yet I methinks cou’d talk to you all day. 


With all that, we are more ready to-day to tolerate the preposterousness 
of certain metaphors, after the Surrealists have accustomed us to even 
more ‘heroic’ fare. When in the Rival Queens (IV, i) we hear Roxana 
saying: 

My Soul is pent, and has not elbow room; 
"Tis swell’d with this last slight, beyond all bounds : 
O -that it had a space might answer to 


Its infinite desire, where I might stand 
And hurl the Sphears about like sportive Balls. 


Then my veins swell, and my arms grasp the Poles, 
My breasts grow bigger with the vast delight, 
"Tis length of Rapture, and an age of Fury — 


or when Mithridates (I, 291 £.) describes 


A Prophesying Priest, with start-up Hair, 
With rolling Eyes, and Nostrils wide as Mouths — 


and on another occasion (V, ii, 197-8) exclaims: 


O that, like Serpents hewn, we still might move, 
Our Limbs lopt off, and kill with every parcel! — 


our reaction is not so positively adverse as that of readers at any period 
between Lee’s age and ours would have been, and it is our generation, 
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if any, which is willing to listen to George Saintsbury’s words written in 
1913 apropos of Sophonisba: ‘It is indeed certain that no English play- 
wright of anything like his merit has been so shamefully neglected in his 
own country as Lee. If somewhat inferior in facile and popular pathos 
to Otway he is a far greater poet, and one of much wider range.’ His 
following the heroic manner in his early plays, with all the conventions it 
entailed (see my article on Restoration Drama in English Studies XV, 
1, Febr. 1933) should not blind us to the fact that in his later plays, 
inspired by a return to Jacobean methods, Lee wrote some vigorous dialogue 
and made some not unsuccessful attempts at characterization; The 
Massacre of Paris, Caesar Borgia, even The Duke of Guise, are not so 
alien to our taste as the flimsy artificialities of Gloriana, The Rival Queens 
and Mithridates; and Lucius Junius Brutus is a very effective drama with 
some powerful scenes (e.g. that between Brutus and his son Titus in the 
fourth act). Even a return to heroic conceptions in Theodosius is marked 
by restraint, softness, and, at least in Pulcheria’s character, psychological 
insight. 2 

The editors are to be congratulated on their successful attempt to give 
not a fascimile reproduction of the early texts nor a variorum recording 
the readings of all editions, but ‘a reliable text based on a careful 
examination of early editions, with the aim of presenting what Lee wrote, 
and supplying criticism or interpretation only where it seems necessary’. 
They have certainly been much more accurate than Montague Summers 
who referred the passage in Dryden’s Vindication of the Duke of Guise 
relating to this play, to the division of work between Dryden and Lee in 
the composition of Oedipus.? However, inaccuracies are apt to escape the 
attention even of careful scholars, and I list here a few which I have 
come across : 

Vol. I, p. 465, the passage from Paradise Lost, Il, 1 ff. refers to 
lines 240-1 of Gloriana, II, i, not to 245-6. 

I, p. 472, note to The Rival Queens, V, i, 286. Cassander says that 
his fancy is so ‘great in mischief’ and in inventing new tortures, that the 
old ones will be outmoded : 


I see the fatal Fruit betwixt the Teeth, 
The Sieve brim-full, and the swift Stone stand still — 


i.e. Tantalus will eat the fruit, the daughters of Danaos be able to fill 
their bottomless jars, and Sisyphus’s stone cease to roll. The commentators, 


_ 2 Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. by Montague Summers, London, The Nonesuch 
Press, 1932, Vol. IV, p. 345. See the text of the Vindication in Vol. V, p. 300 bottom, 
- relating to The Duke of Guise, and p. 327 relating to Oedipus: ‘I writ the first and third 
- Act of Oedipus, and drew the Scenary of the whole Play.’ Summers, having by mistake 
referred to Oedipus the passage relating to The Duke of Guise : “Two thirds of it belong’d 
to him, and then to me only the First Scene of the Play, the whole Fourth Act, and 
the first half, or somewhat more of the Fifth’, adds: ‘But we may well suppose that he 
revised Act III as it has many of his finest touches’: and indeed Dryden himself had said : 
‘I writ the first and third Act of Oedipus’! 
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on the ‘fatal Fruit betwixt the Teeth’ absent-mindedly remark : ‘Apparently 
a reference to the punishment of Tantalus, though Tantalus never had the 
fruit ‘betwixt the Teeth’.’ 

Il, p. 389: ‘The scene between Guise and Charles at the opening of 
Act IV’. Instead of Charles read Henry. The confusion may have arisen 
either from the fact that the name of the French king was Charles (IX) 
in The Massacre of Paris, or from the parallel between Henry III and 
Charles II of England. 

Il, p. 411, and note, p. 600. ‘The Italian Proverb, Bisogna’ Copriersi’, 
read ‘Coprirsi’, and on p. 600, where the proverb is quoted in full, make 
the same correction and read ‘inanzi’ instead of ‘inani’. 

II, p. 597. ‘In 1577 Sidney engaged in a mysterious correspondence 
with a man named Languet’. This seems to be a rather inappropriate 
way of referring to Hubert Languet who was a distinguished scholar well- 
known in his time. 

II, p. 580, note to Caesar Borgia, I, i, 488: ‘Stephano is a fictitious 
character’. Instead of Stephano one should read Seraphino. 

II, p. 581, note to Caesar Borgia, Ill, i, 17-21, read Bosola instead of 
Bosolo. 

II, p. 582, note to IV, i, 253: ‘Sinigallia was a city on the shore of the 
Adriatic’. And it still is. 

II, p. 591, note to Theodosius, I, i, 128: ‘Nimes, founder of Niniveh’; 
read Ninus instead of Nimes. 

II, p. 594, note to Brutus, IV, i, 103 ff.: “The scene of human sacrifice 
is an obvious satire on the supposed methods of the Inquisition’. But the 
passage, ‘if a man can't go to Heaven, unless your Priests eat him, and 
drink him’, seems to imply a satire on the Sacrament of the Eucharist as 
interpreted by Roman Catholics as a corporal presence of Our Lord. 

II, p. 607. The name of Constantine's adversary was Maxentius, not 
Manentius. 

II, p. 608. The motto was ‘In hoc signo vinces’, not ‘In hoc signo vince’. 

Although the editors say that they have supplied interpretation only 
‘when it seems necessary’, they have sometimes explained allusions which 
are obvious to all (such as the story of Diana and Actzon referred to 
on p. 587, note to Princess of Cleve, IV, i, 255-56), and they have failed 
to explain others which are not so obvious (for instance there is no note to 
Mithridates, III, ii, 163: ‘Like that Athenian Tyrant who ne’re took His 
Barge for pleasure, but in highest Storms’: is the Athenian tyrant 
Pisistratus?). They have traced many Shakespearian hints, but there are 
more. 

Both passages in Sophonisba, V, i, 276 ff., ‘Cut me to atoms’, and in 
The Rival Queens, V, i, 198 ff., ‘Do, drive me, hew me into smallest 
pieces’, are suggested by Romeo and Juliet, III, ii, 22 ff.: “Take him and 
cut him out in little stars. What Machliavelli says of Borgia in Caesar 
Borgia, I, i, 95 ff. “First: he’s a Bastard, got in a fit of Nature!’ is 
reminiscent of Edmund's passage on bastards in King Lear, I, ii, 11 ff.; 
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‘Who in the lusty stealth of nature take More composition and fiery quality, 
etc.’. In Lucius Junius Brutus, I, i, 104-5, the passage ‘Lucrece is fair: but 
chast, as the fann’d snow Twice bolted o’re by the black northern blasts’ 
is transferred almost word for word from Winter's Tale, IV, iv, 376: ‘the 
fann'd snow That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er’. ‘But is not 
death a very dreadful thing ?’ of the same play, IV, i, 471, echoes Claudio’s 
‘Death is a fearful thing’ in Measure for Measure, III, i, 114; from Claudio’s 
(ibid., 116) ‘Ay but to die, and go we know not where’ derive the dying 
Trebellius’s words in Sophonisba, IV, i, 244, ‘I feel I’m going, though I 
know not where’, and Semandra’s in Mithridates, V, ii, 329-30: ‘Methinks 
your voice is faint As distant Ecchoes; and I am now far off: Alas, 
I know not where’. Fausta’s “What you know, you know’ in Constantine 
the Great, III, ii, 184, are Iago’s words in Othello, V, ii, 302. On the 
other hand the passage in Sophonisba, III, ii, 150-1: ‘Sport for the Gods, 
they whirl us here and there, As Boyes blow watry bubbles in the Air’, 
is to be traced not only to King Lear, IV, i, 38-9, ‘As flies to wanton boys, 
are we to the gods, They kill us for their sport’, but also to the Duchess 
of Malfi, V, iv, 69-70: ‘Like wanton boys, whose pastime is their care, 
We follow after bubbles blown in th’air’. 

- Lee’s debt to Webster could have been further emphasized by showing 
the same fondness for the exotic and the spectacular; for instance at the 
beginning of Caesar Borgia the ‘little American boys with Boxes of Jewels 
in their hands... long Indian Screnes are spread at their full length’, and 
in the same play (I, 417 ff.) the procession: ‘Borgia comes forward, with 
the Rose carri’d before him in great Pomp’. When in Brutus, V, ii, 160 ff., 
Teraminta says: ‘I’m got already in the Grove of Death; The Heav’n is 
all benighted, not one star To light us through the dark and pathless Maze’, 
we remember the Duchess of Malfi’s words before disclosing her love to 
Antonio (I, 1, 348 ff.): ‘For I am going into a wilderness Where I shall find 
nor path nor friendly clue To be my guide’. Semandra in Mithridates is 
stabbed by Ziphares by mistake, just as Antonio had been by Bosola. 
For the echo lines in Gloriana, V, ii, 20 ff., Lee’s editors think that he ‘is 
probably borrowing a device used by Ovid in his story of Echo and 
Narcissus’, but it is obvious instead that he is imitating the famous echo 
scene in The Duchess of Malfi, V, iii. 

- Gloriana ‘has something of the warmth and tragic strength of a Calantha’, 
according to Lee’s editors (Vol. I, p. 148), but at the beginning of Act V, 
sc. ii she makes one rather think of Evadne in The Maid’s Tragedy. Ford 
is rather recalled by the superhuman virtue of an Athenais (Theodosius, 
V, i: ‘To want and dare as never woman dar'd..., though my Birth’s 
unequal My vertue sure has richly recompenc’d, And quite out-gone 
Example !’), and by the adamantine resolution of a Brutus. Wounded 
Poltrot in The Princess of Cleve, IV, ii, 120 ff. (‘I feel something trickle, 
trickle in my Breeches’) reminds one of Bergetto’s death in “Tis Pity, 
Ill, vii, 8 ff. 


Donne’s passages have been traced in Lee’s works, but no mention is 
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made of Crashaw’'s ‘walking baths’ (The Weeper) apropos of ‘a walking 
Grave’ in Sophonisba, Ill, iv, 118; there is another possible Crashavian 
allusion (To the Name of Jesus) in The Rival Queens, I, 414-5 (‘But 
there is not a letter in his Name, But is a Charm...’). 

A curious parallel is provided by Brutus, IV, i, 169 ff.: 


The horror of my Treason shock'd my joys, 
Enervated my purpose while I lay 

Colder than Marble by her Virgin side, 

As if I had drunk the blood of Elephants, 
Drowsie Mandragora, or the Juice of Hemlock. 


The commentators refer to Beaumont and Fletcher, Thierry and Theodoret, 
IV, iii: 


eee. ee 


Sure I have drunk the blood of elephants ! 3 
The tears of mandrakes and the marble dew, 

Mix’d in my draught, have quench’d my natural heat, 
And left no spark of fire, but in mine eyes. : 


And no doubt this is the source. But not to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
whom he is known to have read, but rather to Lee we seem to have to 
trace the famous beginning of Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale: 


a. a drowsy numbness pains ; 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains. 


Rome. Mario PRAZ. 


A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. By ALLARDYCE 
Nico... Vol. IV: Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850, 
second edition, 668 pp. Cambridge, 1955, 55 sh.. Vol. V: Late 
Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900, second edition, 901 pp. 
Cambridge, 1959, 75 sh.. Vol. VI: A Short-Title Alphabetical 
Catalogue of Plays Produced or Printed in England from 1660 to 
1900, 565 pp. Cambridge, 1959, 65 sh.. 


With the publication of these three volumes one of Professor Nicoll’s major 
undertakings has reached its final form or, at least, it has come as close 
to finality as it is possible and desirable for a scholarly enterprise of this 
kind. His History of English Drama satisfies two different demands which 
are not easily reconciled. He has written a well-organized summary of 
our present-day knowledge of his subject; he has illustrated the various 
dramatic genres he distinguishes by brief discussions of individual authors 
and plays, and he has related them to the theatrical conditions of the 
periods to which they belong. Thus, his work has become an excellent 
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guide through the vast mass of plays performed, or at least published, in 
England between 1660 and 1900, At the same time Professor Nicoll has 
carefully avoided the deadly sort of textbook finality. Neither the thought 
of the general student and the newcomer to the field nor the concern for 
the validity and importance of his own conclusions and judgments was 
ever permitted to impair his generous regard for the needs of the scholars 
who will come after him and continue his work. The desire to provide 
an instrument of research for them was perhaps the strongest passion in 
the maker of the History. It was certainly the driving force behind almost 
everything that is new in the three volumes before us. 

Vol. IV is mainly a reprint of the History of Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama (1930), vol. V of the History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama 
(1946). Each of the new volumes contains both the historical account 
and the Handlist of Plays which formerly occupied two separate volumes. 
The first of these have undergone minor occasional changes only;! the 
Handlists, however, have been enlarged and include now a considerable 
amount of new information unearthed, in the years between the earlier 
editions and the present one, by Professor Nicoll himself and by numerous 
other scholars. The bulk of the new titles and names is to be found in 
the Supplementary Notes connected with the main lists by a number of 
simple and practical devices which enable the reader to get hold of all the 
recorded facts concerning an author's plays or a play’s author(s). The 
Supplementary Note covers 77 pages in vol. IV and 74 pages in vol. V. 
A further useful addition to either volume is a bibliographical note, - 
surveying briefly the recent scholarly contributions to the study of the 
19th century theatre and drama. Here as well as in the Supplementary 
Notes to the Playlists the reader is frequently referred to articles in 
Theatre Notebook and to other publications by members of the Society 
for Theatre Research, whose energetic activities become more and more 
important for the student of the English theatre and drama. 

Finally, we wish to draw attention to some of the special features of the 
Short-Title Alphabetical Catalogue of Plays contained in vol. VI of the 
series. While serving as an index to the plays discussed or merely listed 
in the other five volumes, it has its own independent value as a reference 
book. Titles are accompanied by the names of the authors (where known) 
and by a date, which may be that of original production, publication or 
submission to the licensing authority. Wherever possible the catalogue 
goes beyond the main body of the work, and incorporates information 
which has become available since the publication of the earlier volumes. 
New titles, names or dates are introduced by the sign +. Another im- 
portant advantage of the catalogue is the inclusion of sub-titles and 


1 In vol. V two mistakes have escaped detection: On p. 31 the date in the sentence 
‘When King John was reclothed under the direction of Planché in 1828...’ should be 
1824 (1823 according to George C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, 
1920, vol. II, p. 171). On p. 48 the date of William Poel’s famous production of the 
First-Quarto-Hamlet at St George’s Hall is given as April 1887, instead of 1881. 
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secondary titles. They appear in the alphabetical list followed by the 
sign = and the main title of the play to which they belong: clearly a 
great help for the scholar bent on identifying allusions to plays and 
performances in contemporary or later documents. In order to prevent 
this excellent, but very inclusive plan from swelling the volume to impossible 
dimensions certain omissions became necessary. They concern Italian 
operas in the first place, besides the repertoire of the French and Italian 
comedians presented in London early in the 18th century, and also the 
sub-titles, often immoderately complicated and sprawling, of most of the 
18th and 19th century pantomimes. These sacrifices cannot seriously 
impair the usefulness of the final volume of Professor Nicoll’s great History. 


Basel. Rupbo.F STAMM. 


The Origin and Early History of Meditative-Polemic Should in 
That-Clauses. By FRANK BEHRE. Gédteborg, 1950. ( Géteborg 
Hégskolas Arsskrift LVI 1950: 3.) 275-309, 


Meditative-Polemic Should in Modern English That-Clauses. 
By Frank Benre. (Gothenburg Studies in English IV.) Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. 183 pp. Price Sw. Kr. 15. 


The syntactic phenomenon studied in these two treatises is the use of 
should + infinitive, as against that of an indicative, in sentences of the 
type I am sorry (surprised, glad) that you (should) think so. The question 
which the author has tried to answer is, whether this use of should is 
linguistically significant; more specifically (a2) whether there is any 
difference in use between the should-form and the indicative; (b) if so, 
what difference; (c) what is the function of should. 

The inquiry is based, so far as modern English is concerned, on a large 
collection of material divided into seven groups. Group I contains that- 
clauses dependent on expressions of sorrow and displeasure; II ditto on 
expressions of surprise and wonder; III ditto on expressions of joy and 
pleasure: IV exclamatory that-clauses; WV _ that-clauses dependent on 
expressions of disbelief; VI ditto on expressions of no special shape; VII 
ditto on expressions of mental acceptance. Each group contains quotations 
from 20c, authors with as well as without should. 

In a separate chapter the author passes in review the statements of 
different grammarians, from Onions onwards, about this use of should, 
and finds them inadequate. Behre’s own view is that the presence or 
absence of should can be shown to depend on the verbal! (sometimes on 
the non-verbal) context, usually that provided by preceding passages of 


1 in the sense of ‘expressed in words’. 
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writing, sometimes by.what follows. To support this view he reproduces 
a large number of passages ending in a should-clause, followed by a 
number of should-less quotations without such previous context, and in 
this way makes out a case for his theory that, whereas the use of should 
suggests a reference to something said in an earlier passage, a plain 
indicative is used when no reference is made to particular passages of the 
preceding writing. (Cf. I’m surprised that anyone of your intelligence 
should be so foolish as to take any notice of superstitions of that kind with 
I am surprised that I am called to certify the cause of death in this case: 
in the latter case there is no reference to anything said before.) 

This idea is developed in the following chapters; in Ch. XXI it is 
provisionally stated that the indicative clause brings in a new topic, whereas 
the should-clause dwells on a topic already present to the minds of both 
‘parties concerned in the matter: the speaker and the hearer. Otherwise 
expressed : ‘the indicative suggests that I am working out a new proposition, 
whereas should suggests that I am dwelling or meditating on an old one.’ 
Sometimes, as in J am surprised that you haven't thought fit to call in a 
doctor before ‘it is obviously the intention of the speaker to press home to 
the hearer a hard and brute fact without regard for his sensibilities, 
repulsions, and attractions’ (p. 164); insertion of should ‘would have implied 
a somewhat more delicate and tactful approach. It would have meant an 
attempt on the part of the speaker to find a common ground with the 
hearer for the consideration of the matter.’ ‘It is further pointed out that 
in should-clauses dependent on expressions of emotion there is an element 
of mental resistance to accepting the primary” proposition involved in the 
that-clause. After impersonal expressions of disbelief of the type it is 
improbable, unlikely, impossible the use of should suggests ‘a contemplative 
attitude towards a proposition which does not agree with common experience, 
common sense, or established facts. The should-form, therefore, may be 
used to bring into relief a theme worked out by the speaker and to meet 
the view held by other people. Hence it is polemic, but not in such a 
way as to brush aside the opposition of a potential opponent. It is used 
rather to bring the hearer round to the speaker’s way of thinking.’ Some 
readers may wonder if for this aspect of the function of should ‘polemic’ 
is really the most appropriate term. 

Though the above summary outlines the main argument of Professor 
Behre’s major study, there are other elements that can be only briefly 
indicated. Thus it is pointed out that many should-clauses contain one 
of the words so, such, like this, like that; any (anyone, anybody, anything), 
ever, at all (p. 45 ff.). Several chapters are devoted to a theoretical 
dicussion of such questions as the function of the indicative (which may 
be used either to state or to assert a fact). I do not find myself in 
agreement with Behre’s view of what he calls ‘modern Subjunctives’ and 
‘modern Subjunctive phrases’. He rejects the term ‘subjunctive equivalent’, 


2 The notion of primary and secondary propositions is worked out in Chs. XVII-XIX. 
E. S. XLII. 1961. 4 
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which he thinks ‘is best restricted to expressions capable of being used in 
the same way as living subjunctives in one and the same language’. (p. 102.) 
‘When we come to the Modern English period, we find complex forms: 
let.... come, may.... come, where Old English used simple subjunctives, 
e.g. cume. These forms, according to my definition, should not be regarded 
as ‘subjunctive-equivalents’ but as modern Subjunctives, and the smallest 
units in which they can be used should be regarded as modern Subjunctive 
phrases,...’ But whether or not we call such constructions ‘subjunctive- 
equivalents’, it seems clear that in both cases the assumption of a modern 
English ‘subjunctive’ is influenced, if not induced, by the fact that there is 
such a form in Old English. In my opinion, if the term is to be used at 
all with reference to Modern English, it had better be restricted to such 
instances (common especially in American English) as Joanna had insisted 
that he come. Above all, it is desirable that grammarians should agree 
to avoid ambiguity by not employing any given term in a notional as well 
as a formal sense. Unwillingness to adopt this self-denying ordinance is 
responsible, inter alia, for the unspeakable confusion in the discussion of 
such a concept as ‘case’. 

However, this objection does not diminish the value of Professor Behre’s 
penetrating study, which has greatly enlightened our understanding of the 
syntactic phenomenon in question. In his shorter treatise on its origin and 
early history he points out, firstly, that most of the uses of what he calls 
‘meditative-polemic’ should are to be found in Shakespeare; secondly, that 
in order to trace its origin and first growth we must go back to the 14th 
century. To begin with, should was used as a past form of shall expressing 
necessity ; the latter appears in a number of cases where Modern English 
would have used should. Gradually one comes across instances in which 
should is not called for by the sequence of tenses. ‘What has happened 
is that should from being a past tense of shall has become generalised, 
so as to be used without reference to time as a modal auxiliary to express 
mental or psychological resistance.’ This use of should is first found just 
before 1300 in connexion with expressions of sorrow and displeasure in 
the past tense. In the course of the 14th century it was extended to other 
types of syntactical construction, namely exclamatory that-clauses, that- 
clauses after expressions of surprise and wonder in the past, and, from 
about the middle of the 14th century, to that-clauses after the same types 
of expression in the present indicative. By about 1400 the generalisation 
of should had reached the stage that we find in Shakespeare, though 
examples of his use of the construction are far more numerous than in 
‘dozens of the most prolific poets combined in the early part of the fifteenth 
century’. ‘There seems to be an unbroken line of development from the 
time of the earliest occurrence of the should-phrase down to the time of 
Shakespeare and from thence down to the present age.’ 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpvoort. 
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The Groundwork of English Intonation. By RocEer KincpoN. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1958. xxx1 + 272 pp. 
Price 18/—. 


The Groundwork of English Stress. By RoceR Kincpon. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1958. xv + 224 pp. Price 15/—. 


Students of English intonation owe a great deal to Roger Kingdon. Long 
before the first of the two books under review was published, his articles 
in periodicals had given a fresh impulse to, this field of studies. It is 
chiefly to him that we are indebted for the system of tonetic stress-marks 
which in present-day phonetic readers has practically replaced purely 
dynamic stress-marks." The long-deferred publication of the present 
full-length study was therefore awaited with impatience. 

The book is an elaboration of ‘The Teaching of English Intonation’ 
(TEI). The first four chapters correspond exactly to those of the earlier 
_ treatise. As there, the so-called tunes, familiar to us from the older 
handbooks, are taken to pieces, and the student is asked to acquire the 
intonation of the component parts before proceeding to the full tune. 
The backbone, so to speak, of the tone-movement are the stressed syllables. 
The last stress of a unit of enunciation is called nucleus, the first head ; 
any intervening stress (or stresses) form(s) the body. The head can be 
preceded by a pre-head, the nucleus followed by a ftail.* Here is a specimen 
of a fully developed tune: 


You must '!stop him from 'making a fool of himself. 
Se ee eS ee 
pre-head head body nucleus tail 


The tones of head and body are static, i.e. uttered on a fixed pitch, those of 
the nucleus kinetic, ie. gliding. It is only after having acquired the former 
that the student is introduced to the latter. Of the five kinetic tones three 
are essential: the fall (Tone II), the rise (Tone I) and the fall-rise 
(Tone IJI).4 When the learner has acquired them, he is asked to produce 
the fully developed tunes I, II and III. Copious material for practice 
and comparison concludes this part of the book. — Rather surprisingly, 
in a treatise as detailed as this, the falling nuclear tone followed by one or 
several unstressed syllables is only given as ~.. The variant ~., which is 
especially frequent when the vowel of the nuclear syllable is short, is not 
mentioned. This omission is all the more astonishing as the corresponding 


1 In a rudimentary form tonetic stress-marks are to be found in the books of Henry 
Sweet. Later H. E. Palmer used arrows to mark stress + intonation. 

2 Reprint from English Language Teaching II and III. 1948-49. 

3 The terms nucleus, head and tail are taken over from H, E. Palmer, who was the 
first to break up the tune into its component parts. 

4 This numbering is the inverse of that adopted by Daniel Jones and Armstrong and 
Ward, which is unfortunate. The reason Kingdon alleges to justify this innovation is 
not convincing (XVIII). 
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variant of the fall-rise, *-- instead of ~~, is treated in § 31 under the 
name of Skeleton Tune III. 

There follows a chapter on devices for giving emphasis. The most 
important of these are wider nuclear glides, and pitch contrasts between 
stressed and unstressed syllables. While the former had been dealt with 
also by other phoneticians, it took the keen ear of Roger Kingdon to 
describe all the subtleties of emphatic pitch contrast (§ 31-33). To mention 
only one of them: On the pattern of “They're _marvellous, “It's an awful 
shame, “Isn't it _grand? we can say: ~_Marvellous, Grand. Here the 
initial part of the nuclear glide, the m of marvellous and the gr of grand, 
constitute the high pre-head, a ‘monosyllabic pre-head’. 

From here onward Kingdon goes beyond what he outlined in TEI. 
There is a chapter on Combined Tunes, i.e. utterances containing more 
than one tone-group, and one on Compound Tunes, i.e. tunes containing 
more than one kinetic tone. Most of this is not entirely new ground. But 
in the detailed description of the many possible variants and the wealth 
of examples the book under review far excels any former publication. 
One point calls for remark. It is said of the combined pattern II + I] 
that ‘it can only be used when the first group will bear separation from 
the second’ (81), that, e.g., an initial conditional clause ‘cannot suitably 
take a Tone II’ (87). It would be easy to quote mariy instances disproving 
this statement.° 

It is only now that Tones IV and V, the rise-fall and the rise-fall-rise, 
are described, first in isolation, then as elements of the tune. These are 
the tones that have been discovered by Kingdon. In TEI they were 
briefly mentioned, here they are fully displayed. According to the number 
of syllables following upon the nucleus and their relative weight there are 
thirty-six variations of Tone V (§ 75-78). ‘The author gives an example 
of each, ‘for reference purposes’, as he says; for — we hear it with a 
sigh of relief — ‘it is not necessary to acquire the ability to make the 
finer distinctions consciously, since the particular variety which suits any 
given case will be selected instinctively’ (140). 

In the next chapter the author turns to sentence-stress. The rhythmical 
principle is dwelt upon, namely the tendency to use full stresses sparingly 
and to regularize the time-intervals between them. It is interesting to 
note that what is commonly looked upon as a partial stress can become 
the main and only stress of a word: a 'conscientious |writer, a 'sympathetic 
'reader. The present reviewer has observed this for quite some time, 
especially with radio announcers, who say e.g. 'democratic 'nations, !inter- 
national ‘centre, and even 'parliamentary instiltutions, to ‘introduce an 
ex!periment, where the second word begins with one or two unstressed 
syllables, so that there would seem to be no need to drop the nuclear stress 
of the first word. The greater part of this chapter, however, is taken up 


5 Cf. C. A. Bodelsen : ‘The Two English Intonation Tunes’. English Studies XXV, 1943, | 


pp. 136-37. 
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by the parts of speech and their stress-status in the sentence. Never 
before has this subject been treated so fully. The section dealing with 
anomalous finites (have, be, must, can, may, etc) is especially informative 
(186-195). In the section on qualifiers a point of detail calls for recti- 
fication. The second adjective of groups like a 'silly young ~ thing, 
a 'lovely little . house is not unstressed ‘because the two adjectives form 
a common combination’ (179), but because the second adjective is intimately 
connected with the substantive. Grammatical terminology, too, is not 
always correct: the second element of transitive phrasal verbs like to 
pick up, to take off is not a preposition but an adverb (200). As in Do 
as you are told is not an adverb of degree but a conjunction (197). The 
subordinate clause in It’s such a pity that you can’t come is not one of 
effect (203). 

In the last chapter utterances are classified according to types of sentence: 
questions, statements, imperatives, exclamations. To these are added 
salutations, apologies, tag-questions. The many possible tunes with each 
type of sentence are related to modal connotations (straightforward, 
‘friendly, impatient, etc). Rather surprisingly, special questions with a 
rising nucleus are not listed, though they are very frequent to-day. — 
Here belongs the chapter on adjections, i.e. parentheses, vocatives and the 
like, which, for no apparent reason, is inserted between Combined Tunes 
and Compound Tunes. 

The reviewer is left with mixed feelings in relation to the uses of this 
book. As a handbook for students wishing to acquire a correct English 
intonation it is unlikely to prove of great value. And this although the 
method of breaking up the tune into its component parts and learning to 
intone each of them separately is very useful. But the learner has to 
work his way through thousands of isolated sentences, arranged according 
to their tune first, according to their meaning afterwards. This is apt 
to confuse and discourage him. The author himself must have thought 
as much; for the companion-volume English Intonation Practice — a 
collection of connected texts in prose and verse with tonetic stress-marks 
— contains an abstract of the book under review. 

This is a book for the specialist, who will find in it a mass of material 
_ that supplements his own findings or stimulates his critical sense. — One 
of the knottiest problems in this field is the fall-rise. It has repeatedly been 
treated in this journal ® and more recently in Phonetica.*_ Kingdon mentions 
such a variety of functions of the fall-rise (10, 33, 35) that his Tune III 
includes practically everything that others have with considerable pains 
and consuming of ink tried to keep apart. It certainly covers what the 
present reviewer has called a falling tune with a rise in the tail.® ‘If a 
falling tone rests on a word which is at a distance from the end of the 


6 XXXVII 62-72 (R. W. Lee); 157-60 (the present reviewer). 
7 II 128-52 (Allen Sharp); IV 107-20 (L. S. Hultzén). 
_ 8 English Intonation 19. 
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utterance’, we read on page 33, ‘there is a tendency for some later word 
to be given a low rising tone, thus changing the utterance from Tune II 
to Tune III’. Later in the book (223) this particular fall-rise is called 
the built-up Tune III. Kingdon’s fall-rise also comprises what the 
reviewer has called a rising tune with a pre-nuclear fall:° ~ See you 
- later. ~ Make — haste. It is only when the rise is emphasized: 
~Do sit ,down, You ~ needn't do ,that, that this tune is described as 
compound, namely II + I (127).%° It seems to the reviewer that the two 
patterns are basically the same, namely a compound tune. By emphasizing 
the rise of ~ Hurry — up, ~ Make — haste we do not change the meaning 
of the utterance, which shows that the rise, whether unemphatic or not, is the 
nucleus. Neither the rise of the built-up Tune III — to use Kingdon’s 
terminology — (I'met your ~ mother at the — party.) nor of the genuine 
Tune III (~ I have never ~ met them = but you have) can be made 
emphatic without change of meaning.” 

Another controversial point is the distinction between full and partial 
stress. Kingdon says that the low level tone (a slight increase of dynamic 
force) which occurs in pre-heads and low-pitched tails ‘has the value of 
partial stress... and is represented by a vertical stress-mark below the 
line of print’ (5); eg. There's ; plenty of — time (12). The head is 
defined as ‘the first full stress of a group’ (22). This seems to exclude 
low level heads. Yet that term is used, e.g. with sentences like He can ,go 
there on — Saturday (23), whose pattern is identical with that of the 
sentence quoted above. — The remark that ‘no partial stresses cause a 
pitch-change’ (22) can be challenged by the statement that the low level 
tone can be emphasized, in which case it causes a jump downward in 
pitch (65). — Partial stress in the body of a tune is represented by a 
raised dot, and it is said that this stress ‘is given to that syllable without 
any modification of the tone-pattern’ (XXXI). Later on the dot is used 
to indicate an upward break in the tune (64-65), — These contradictions 
are partly due to the fact that full and partial stress can only be kept 
apart in the abstract. As soon as we utter words and sentences, we link 
stress with intonation, and, as has often been pointed out, the acoustic 


9 Ibid. 26-27. 
10 Yet on page 232 “ Hurry ,up, ~ Shut the ,door, etc. are called a development 
of Tune III, thus contradicting the above statement. — Here are some other contradictions : 


On page 50 “See you - later, “Good  V night are labelled Skeleton Tune III; on 
page 238 the same farewells are described as having Tune I preceded by an initial high 
pitch. — On page 232 we are told that imperatives can have no high pre-head ; yet in 
other places imperatives are given with that tone-pattern (50, 235). — The marking, 
too, is sometimes inconsistent. On page 11 we get “I V will, ~ I'll V go; on page 19 
VHe did, “Mine is. 

™ In describing Tune III Kingdon confines himself to the variations conditioned by 
the length and rhythmical pattern of the utterance and to those engendered by emotion. 
We are, therefore, not told whether, like Lee (op. cit. 69) and Sharp (op. cit. 132), 
he has detected a difference of intonation between the genuine and the built-up Tune III, 
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effect depends chiefly on the latter. The problem is an intricate one, and 
this book has not brought us any nearer to a solution.” 


The second book under review deals exclusively with word-stress. All 
the material is marked with Tune II in its simplest form, which is the 
intonation of a word when read in the dictionary. Here, too, Kingdon 
postulates three degrees of stress: full, partial and weak. He makes lavish 
use of partial-stress-marks, more than most phoneticians, for, as he says 
in the introduction (XIII): ‘In a work dealing exclusively with word stress, 
where the examples are given in ordinary spelling and therefore contain no 
clue to the vowel quality of the syllables, it is a useful convention to employ 
the lowered stress-mark and the raised dot to indicate strong, or relatively 
strong, syllables.’ 

The main subject of the book is the incidence of full stress in single and 
double-stressed words. The great majority are what the author calls 
compounds, and he divides them into three groups: 1) Romantic-type 
compounds are those consisting of a root plus suffix or prefix or both; 
2) Greek-type compounds consist of two clearly recognizable roots, which 
cannot, however, stand alone as complete words; 3) English-type com- 
pounds consist of two independent words. The author is well aware of 
the fact that in each of these groups there are many words belonging 
etymologically to one of the others. Especially groups 1 and 2 merge 
into each other. Why then, one wonders, did he choose this misleading 
terminology? It makes it difficult for the student to consult the book, 
all the more so as the author himself is sometimes misled. Words like 
catalogue, cataclasm, neolith, apologue, telegram are listed as Romantic-type 
compounds, because their first elements are looked upon as prefixes (33-35). 
Later many of these words appear again as Greek-type compounds 
(122-23). 

Here is another of Kingdon’s self-imposed difficulties: With the ex- 
ception of double-stressed proper names (Carlyle, Afghan) and a number 
of extraneous words (amen) he treats all words of more than one syllable 
as compounds, which many of them are not, at least not in modern English. 
With deacon under dia-, anthem under anti-, maybe also (if one goes 
back far enough) antique under ante-, problematic under pro-, a strictly 
etymological approach might have justified the classification. But to list 
Maria, lasso, unable under the suffixes -~aria (67), -asso (68), -able (60) 
is grotesque. And so is the description of omnibus as a root with the 
prefix omni- (34). These and similar blunders occur above all in the 


12 G. F, Arnold, in an article on Stress in English Words (Lingua VI 221-67, 397-441), 
speaks of tonic and non-tonic stress, avoiding the terms full and partial. 

13 Those relatively rare cases where a non-reduced vowel is obviously unstressed are 
not marked consistently. On page 183 we read ~ snowball \tree, ~ aircraft |carrier, 
side by side with the less natural patterns ~ blue ,coat jboy, ~ wash jhand stand, 
~ thumb jnail \sketch. Cf, G. F. Arnold, op. cif. 435: “A sequence of two non-tonic strong 


stresses is an impossibility’. 
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chapters on Romantic and Greek-type compounds, which occupy about half 
the book. The chapter on English-type compounds is more satisfactory. 
Here the words are classified according to their component elements and 
marked with either single or double stress. Kingdon has not only included 
compounds proper, which appear in the dictionaries, but also loose collo- 
cations. Wherever it is at all possible, he tries to give rules instead of 
just two lists of words. But the number of exceptions has not diminished 
since the days when Henry Sweet tried to tackle this problem. In more 
than one case it would have been better not to attempt to give a rule, as 
some of the examples contradict it. Thus when it is said (153) that 
noun + gerund has single stress when the first component has predicative 
function towards the gerund (~ alms,giving, ~ fox;hunting), double stress 
when it has attributive function (!mass ~ meeting, 'summer ~ lightning). 
In the former list, however, we find ~ race,meeting, in the latter 'thanks 
~ giving. — In the list of compounds containing one or more foreign 
components (alpenstock, coconut, etc.) we find such purely native words 
as kerchief, mulberry, nutmeg. (176) — Compounds consisting of three or 
more elements are treated in detail, which is very valuable. But here, too, 
the student seeking information will sometimes be at pains to find what 
he is looking for. He will find handicap in the section on three, what's 
his name in that on four element compounds. — The book ends with a 
very informative survey of British and American stress differences. 


In spite of their many shortcomings, these books cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Their value resides in the material itself, the mass of data 
collected over a long period of time by an interested observer with an 
exceptionally keen ear for stress and tone. He who has worked his way 
through them and therefore knows where to find what he is looking for, 
will place Kingdon’s Groundworks within easy reach on his bookshelf. 


Basle. Maria SCHUBIGER. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XL. 
(Continued) 


124. When verbs forming a close group with an adverb of place or 
direction (these terms to be interpreted rather liberally) take a noun-object, 
this object, as is well-known, usually follows the whole group: She took 
off her gloves; I'll ring up your father. Pronoun-objects and semi- 
pronominal nouns, on the other hand, tend to have mid-position: Take 
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them off; I'll ring him up; We'll talk things over presently; to take a 
matter up with the authorities. There has been no lack of endeavours to 
explain this difference in place. Since noun-objects following the whole 
group are strong-stressed, whereas pronouns and semi-pronominal nouns 
normally have weak stress, it has been thought that the place of such 
objects is determined by stress: if they are weak-stressed they have mid- 
position, if strong-stressed end-position. Thus Kruisinga~-Erades, An 
English Grammar *, Vol, I, Part I, §70. Zandvoort, on the other hand, 
rather favours the view that it is the length of the object that determines 
its place: short pronouns before, but nouns or long pronouns after the 
adverb (Handbook of English Grammar®, § 701 f.). Neither theory seems . 
to get to the heart of matter. Against Kruisinga~Erades it can be argued 
that pronouns with strong stress, and it may be added, high intonation, are 
regularly found in mid-position. 


‘Funny kind of invitation. I can tell you one thing. They can count me out’ (italics 
in original). Agatha Christie, A Murder is Announced, ch. I, III, p. 9 (Pan Books). 


‘Somebody’s rung up the police, I suppose ?’ 

“Yes, they’re here now. My stepfather rang them up straightaway. And then I — 
I felt I couldn’t bear it, and I rang you up.’ (italics in original). Id. The Moving 
Finger, ch. 4, p. 92. (Penguin Books.) 


How do you make that [ A 'Set] out? 


The same would seem to apply to nouns with mid-position: Take your 
shoes off, but keep your socks on would naturally be spoken with strong © 
contrasting stress and high intonation on the nouns. Cases like these 
would seem effectively to dispose of the theory that stress is the guiding 
factor here. Against Zandvoort must be held the fact that it is surely 
not impossible to say | wish you'd take that ridiculous hat of yours off. 
Neither theory explains when we say Take your hat off and when Take 
off your hat, a problem with which this note will try to deal. 

We must begin by eliminating from our discussion certain set phrases, 
generally with a figurative meaning, where the word-order is traditional 
and apparently immutable: keep your hair on — don’t put yourself about 
on my account — to talk a person round — to see a thing through — to: 
shout a person down — to throw up the sponge — to bring off a scoop, and 
many more of the like, which may or may not conform to the grammatical 
type to which they belong, but with which we are not concerned here, 
because they are invariable. We are here dealing exclusively with groups 
where the noun-object may have end- as well as mid-position, as in our 
examples. 

The principle governing the place of the objects in our quotations is 
neither stress nor length nor rhythm, but something quite different: the 
news value which the idea denoted by the object has 
in the sentence. Objects denoting ideas that have news value, no 
matter whether they are nouns or pronouns, long or short, have end- 
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position; those that have no such value come between verb and adverb. 
Quod est demonstrandum. 

Nouns will normally introduce a new idea in the sentence, hence they 
tend to have end-position: He took up his suitcase. But when the idea 
denoted by the object is for some reason already familiar to the hearer 
(reader), we find mid-position. This is the case: 

1. When the idea has been mentioned shortly before, so that it is still 
fresh in the mind. Our first and third quotation illustrate this. Two 
more examples may help to convince sceptical readers : 


A series of thuds out in the hall announced the descent of Megan and her suitcase. 

Joanna, behind me, said urgently, ‘Come on, I’ve already refused some nice hot 
tea twice.’ 

We went out to the car. It annoyed me that Joanna had to sling the suitcase in. 
Agatha Christie, The Moving Finger, ch. 2, p. 48 f. 


We'll make up a parcel for them..... On the morning of Christmas Eve together 
we made the parcel up. Punch, 25/12, 1915. 


2. When the object is a semi-pronominal noun; these always vaguely 
and loosely refer to an idea under discussion, or a matter in hand, which is 
hence familiar to the hearer. 


He seemed to be thinking the mafter over. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, p. 52. 
We'll talk things over presently. 
He laughed the idea down. 


With reference to group | it should be pointed out that it is not necessary 
for the actual noun to have been mentioned before; it is enough that 
the idea represented by the noun should have been referred to, in 
whatever terms, or that the situation should suggest it, or that it should 
be readily inferable from the circumstances of the case, in short, that the 
idea and hence the noun denoting it, should have no news value for the 
hearer. Dr. Maria Schubiger, Basle, whose ideas on the subject are in 
striking conformity with our own, points out that the second quotation: 
she couldn't get the words out fast enough can be explained in this way. 
The actual noun words, to be sure, has not been mentioned before, but 
Philippa is represented as speaking (spoke fast), so the idea of words 
naturally suggests itself. Similarly in She...tired my legs out running 
errands in his service (W. de la Mare, Albatross Book of Short Stories, 
p. 62). We obviously cannot run errands without using our legs. It is 


the legs we first think of when there is question of anyone getting tired 


from running errands. Here, again, the legs have no news value. But 
change legs into the name of another part of the body, that would strike 
the hearer as strange or unexpected in the situation (say vermiform 
appendix or processus spinalis) and see what happens to the word-order. 
The same explanation applies to She cried her eyes out. 

The theory outlined above makes it clear why referring pronouns, 
independent of their stress, should invariably have mid-position (Here is 
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your hat; put it on; The doctors have given him up). Such pronouns 
for once justify their name ; they are ‘pro’ nouns, i.e. they stand for a noun 
that has been mentioned before or which is familiar to the hearer because 
it is immediately suggested by the situation. It is the. absence of news 
value that determines the place of the object. This also explains why 
non-referring pronouns, which by definition introduce a new idea, 
should have end-position : 

Our unknown murderer has got to think up something else. Agatha Christie, A 
Murder is Announced, p. 134. (Pan Books.) 

She said bitterly, ‘Do you have to rake up everything?’ (italics in the original.) 
Id, ib., p..142. 

Miss Blacklock poured out everything (scil. in her letters to her sister) in the hopes 
of sustaining her sister's interest in life and keeping her in good health. Id. ib., p. 146. 


There is, of course, a certain correlation between the familiarity or 
‘expectability’ of the idea denoted by the object and the stress and length 
of the word expressing it. If this is a noun it tends to be weak-stressed 
since it has no news value; if it is a pronoun it is a referring pronoun, 
which means a short word. In so far Kruisinga~-Erades and Zandvoort are 
both right. They are wrong in mistaking an effect for a cause: the 
familiarity of the idea is the cause, the weak stress and the shortness of 
the word representing it are the effect. It is sunrise that causes cockcrow, 
not the other way about. 

Dr, Schubiger makes a valiant attempt to apply this theory also to the 
fourth example: ‘I’ve made my ‘mind up’, and far be it from us to gainsay 
her. ‘What she has made up her mind about precedes. If it had followed, 
one would probably say ‘I’ve made up my mind; I won't ruin Charley's 
life.’ In other words, although the noun mind has not been mentioned 
before, it is inferable from the situation. Still, Dr. Wood suggests the 
possibility of another explanation. ‘In some of these expressions (and 
to make up one’s mind is one) end-position of the object suggests an 
activity, whereas mid-position suggests a state or situation resulting from 
the activity. If we wished to suggest an activity to occupy a person who 
was at a loss what to do, or if we wished to inquire whether he had 
performed all the tasks allotted to him, we might ask “Have you fetched 
up the coal?” “Have you made up the fire?’ But if we merely wished 
to know whether the coal is up and whether the fire is made up, or whether 
these things still have to be done, we should probably ask, “Have you 
fetched the coal up?” “Have you made the fire up?’ In the sentence 
quoted, what the speaker wished to tell her interlocutor was not that at 
last she had arrived at a decision, but that her mind was made up, and 
that therefore it was no good arguing with her about the matter.” 

Thus far Dr. Wood. We may add that up here is hardly an adverb 
of place or direction, even if we interpret these terms liberally, as we 
ought to do. It is a predicative rather than an adverbial adjunct, and as 
such has end-position, just as in She pushed the basin across and He'll 
hardly let you get a word in edgeways. 
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This note is not meant to be exhaustive. There are, as Dr. Wood 
reminds us in another part of his letter, many considerations governing the 
place of the object in the construction in question. For a full discussion 
the reader may be referred to Poutsma’s Grammar of Late Modern 
English, Part I, First Half, Chapter VIII, 35 ff. and Part II, Section II, 
Chapter XLVI, 55 ff., as also to an illuminating article by Dr. Wood 
‘Verb-Adverb Combinations: The Position of the Adverb’ in English 
Language Teaching, Vol. X, No, 1, p. 18 ff. All we have tried to do 
here is to detach one principle that, to our knowledge, has so far been. 
overlooked and may be found to explain the word-order in cases that would 
otherwise be inexplicable. ss 


Haarlem. P. A. ERADEs. 


Brief Mention 


John Skelton. By PETER GREEN, (Writers and their Work 
No. 128.) Published for The British Council and The National 
Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. 1960. 46 pp. Price 2/6. 


‘Energy, wit, originality, individualism; a mastery of vernacular idiom and rhythm; a 
capacity for direct observation which resembles that of a Dutch Old Master — every 
quality, in fact, most directly at variance with the general trend of his age, and 
remarkable at any period — these are what we associate with Skelton.’ To the work 
of this remarkable personality Dr. Green, who also wrote the appreciation of Sir Thomas 
Browne which appeared as No. 108 in the same series, provides an excellent and stimulating 
introduction, followed by a useful Bibliography. 

By the same post I received the third edition of the late G. H. Mair’s history of 
Modern English Literature 1450-1959, first published in the Home University Library 
in 1911. There are supplementary chapters (added in 1944 and 1960) by A. C. Ward, 
but, as it says in the Preface to the third edition, ‘Mair’s text rightly stands unchanged’. 
I wondered what he had to say about Skelton. Turning to the Index I found that he was 
not even mentioned. Js it altogether wise to reprint handbooks written fifty years ago 
unchanged ? — Z,. 


Linguistic Studies in Some Elizabethan Writings, ll. The 
Auxiliary Do. By Torsten Dant, (Acta Jutlandica: Humanities 
Series, 42.) Copenhagen, 1956, Pp. 104. 


This is the second part of a work whose inception was noted in these pages in December, 
1954. The complaint was then made that the author’s achievement had fallen short of 
his intentions. Here, while the plan announced in part I has been considerably modified, 
there is less reason to complain of lack of consistency. The author has examined the 
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uses to which do is put (at the calls of grammar, rhythm, emphasis and so on) in the 
work of writers as various as William Tyndale, Deloney and the Marprelate pamphleteers, 
and one must conclude that the area has been explored as thoroughly as it can be, The 
author is rightly cautious over suggesting that a body of rules emerges from the usages 
he has examined, And this is what we might expect from writers whose styles are 
mainly colloquial. 


Liverpool. D. S. BLanp. 


An Elizabethan Sonnet Problem: Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Daniel's 
Delia, and their Literary Background. By Crags Scuaar, (Lund 
Studies in English XVIII.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 1960. 190 pp. 
Price Sw. kr. 20.—. 


It would be ungrateful to begin a review of Dr. Claes Schaar's study, An Elizabethan 
Sonnet Problem, by simply characterizing it as a full, negative report on the old question 
of a possible influence of Samuel Daniel’s sonnet sequence on Shakespeare's. Certainly 
the book is that, and no student of Shakespeare and of the sonnet need trouble himself 
further about the matter. But it is more than that: it is one of the most clearly and 
closely argued exercises in scholarly method that I know. The author's own conclusion 
will give an adequate impression of the procedure he has followed : 


A study of the themes and the general character of Shakespeare’s and Daniel's sonnets 
establishes such differences of personality and general outlook that we at once become 
sceptical as to whether Delia can in fact have exerted the far-reaching influence on the 
Sonnets which several critics maintain. As the examination goes on, we feel bound to 
extend this scepticism so as to include even the theory that Delia had any influence at 
all, however slight. I have tried to find some field of style, diction, imagery or metre 
where some connection might be assumed between the two poets, but there is none that 
I can discover. The difference of theme is obvious, and a priori involves a different 
vocabulary. There are differences of structure, and the imagery is fundamentally dissimilar 
with certain exceptions which do not necessarily indicate a connection. The various 
figures of speech are largely used in different ways, and were well known to all 
contemporary and earlier sonneteers — there is nothing there that Shakespeare need 
have learnt from Daniel, or the reverse. The metre, again, reveals a different sense 
of music and rhythm in Daniel compared with Shakespeare, and if we maintain that 
_ Shakespeare took the sonnet form from Daniel we are begging the question and have 
made up our minds in advance that this is what happened — it has been pointed out 
before that it was not necessary for Shakespeare to have recourse to Daniel’s sonnets 
in order to shape his own sonnet form. 


Each point in the summary has been arrived at only after the most exhaustive examination 
of all the relevant sonnets of the two poets and their chief sources and analogues. 

As a North American perhaps I may express the hope that European scholars will 
long continue to produce work of this sort, in which (along with language studies) 


they excel. 


Huron College, London, Canada. WixtiaM BLISsETT. 
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Symbol and Image in William Blake. By G. W. Dicsy. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
143 pp, 55s, met, 


The author, who is Keeper in the Victoria and Albert Museum, approaches Blake primarily 
through his graphic art. The book is divided into three sections: I. an analysis and 
interpretation of The Gates of Paradise; II. an analysis and interpretation of the 
recently discovered Arlington Court picture; III. a general essay ‘On the Understanding 
of Blake’s Art’. These studies are supplemented by an invaluable selection of seventy- 
seven photographic illustrations. 

There is a certain amount of repetition and overlapping in the text, and the structure 
of the book might have been improved if the third essay had been placed first. Mr. 
Digby's interpretative approach is by way of Jungian psychology and eastern mysticism, 
which does not make for easy reading. But he keeps clearly separate his analysis of 
the pictures from his interpretation of them, and he advances his views with a simple 
directness and unpretentiousness. 

Blake’s symbolism is iterative — sometimes indeed compulsive. In his interpretation of 
The Gates of Paradise and the Arlington Court picture, Mr Digby brings to bear a 
wide range of analogous material from Blake’s graphic and poetic work which is always 
illuminating and usually convincing. For him Blake is clearly not a ‘case’ in literary 
history, but a teacher of wisdom through artistic intuition, and we cannot help feeling 
that he has at times overstressed the newness and originality, within the western tradition, 
of what Blake had to say. Nevertheless, Mr Digby’s manifest enthusiasm is not such as 
to antagonize more sceptical and reserved readers, whose limitations of perceptiveness 
do not enable them to go with him all the way. 


Nijmegen. T. A. BrrreELt. 


The Origin and Meaning of the name ‘Protestant Episcopal’. 
By Rosert W. SHOEMAKER. New York: American Church 
Publications. 1959. 339 pp. Price $3.95. 


Inside the ‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America’, i.e. the Anglican 
Church of that country, the debate about its proper name has been going on for more 
than a hundred years. In this book the author has examined the several names that in 
the course of the centuries have been given to Christians of various denominations in 
England and the United States. In the 16th century the word ‘Protestant’ was first 
used in the English language in the sense of ‘Lutheran’, and subsequently also applied 
to the Anglicans. In the 17th and 18th centuries it usually meant ‘non-Roman Catholic’, 
in the 19th century all Dissenters were also included under it. Thus the Anglican 
Church in Maryland and Pennsylvania accepted in 1780 the official title of ‘Protestant 
Episcopal’. But chiefly through the influence of the High-Church Oxford Movement of 
the first half on the 19th century serious objections were raised to the word ‘Protestant’, 
as it was the ‘catholic’ nature of the Anglican Church that was valued most highly. 
Since then the matter has been in discussion. The author considers the name ‘Protestant’ 
unserviceable, because in present-day American usage the word designates practically 
everything that Anglicanism is not. He would prefer the name ‘The American Catholic 
Church’, if it had any chance of being accepted. But as he hardly expects this to be 
the case he proposes that the name should be changed to “The American Episcopal 
Church’, The author’s extensive and detailed investigations are an important contribution 
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to the field of semantics. He is inclined, however, to minimize the Protestant element 
in Anglicanism. The new name that is urged here might well be the most practical, but 
suffers from the defect that it one-sidedly stresses the church-organizational element, 


Groningen. W. F. Danxsaar. 


Problems and Principles of the New Dictionary of the Hun- 
garian Language. By L, Orszacu. (Reprinted from Acta Lin- 
guistica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Tomus X, Fasciculus 
3-4, 211-273, Budapest 1960.) 


Professor Orszagh’s exposé should appeal to all those interested in the problems and 
principles of lexicography. The questions facing the editors of the new Hungarian 
Dictionary are dealt with one by one; most of them are similar to those with which compilers 
of dictionaries of other languages have to deal. They include the selection of head-words, 
the treatment of the peripheral sections of the vocabulary, the registration of derived 
words and compounds, the mode of presentation of head-words (it is curious to note 
that verbs are given in the form of the third person singular of the present tense), 
the framing of definitions, the ‘linguistic motion’ of words, their interrelation and 
association, the illustrative material, the expressive force of words, the normative function 
of the dictionary, and many others. What Professor Orszagh1 has to say on these 
points is well-considered and rarely prompts to contradiction. We wish him and his fellow- 
workers every success, — Z,. 


Periodicals Received 


The Review of English Studies, IX, 34. May 1958.1 K. Sisam, Beowulf's Fight with 
the Dragon. — F. R. Johnson, Two Treatises by Thomas Digges. — R. N. Maud, 
Some Lines from Pope. — W. Montgomerie, William Motherwell and Robert 
A. Smith. — Id. IX, 35, Aug. 1958. L. Blakeley, Riddles 22 and 58 of the Exeter 
Book, — I.-S. Ekeblad, The ‘Impure Art’ of John Webster. — M. Whiteley, 
Verse and its Feet. — Id. IX, 36. Nov. 1958. G. N. Garmonsway and R. R. 
Raymo, A Middle-English Prose Life of St. Ursula. — A. J. Smith, The Meta- 
physic of Love. — F. Pyle, Milton's First Sonnet on his Blindness. — G. Sherburn, 
Letters of Alexander Pope, Chiefly to Sir William Trumbull. — Id. X, 37. Febr. 1959. 
C. G. Harlow, Punctuation in Some Manuscripts of Aélfric. — H. Hulme, 
Shakespeare of Stratford. — J. P. Cutts, ‘Mris Elizabeth Davenant 1624’: Christ 
Church MS. Mus. 87. — D. Roper, Smollett’s ‘Four Gentlemen’: the First Contributors 
to the Critical Review. — J. Halverson and I. Watt, The Original Nostromo: 
Conrad's Source, — Id. X, 38. May 1959. S. R. T. O. d’Ardenne, ‘The Green 
Count’ and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. — J. K. Walton, The Quarto Copy 
for the Folio Richard III. — W. A. Murray, What was the Soul of the Apple? — 
M. Kinkead-Weekes, Clarissa Restored? — Id. X, 39. Aug. 1959. P. Thomson, 
Wyatt and the Petrarchan Commentators. — W. A. Armstrong, The Audience 
of the Elizabethan Private Theatres. — R. Sharrock, The Origin of A Relation 


1 His English-Hungarian Dictionary was noticed in E. S. XXXI (1950), p. 125. 
1 For earlier numbers see E, S. XLI (1960) 351-2. 
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of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. — M. Benkovitz, Dr Burney’s Memoirs, 


— P. Turner, Shelley and Lucretius. — Id. X, 40. Nov. 1959. S. Wilson, The 
Longleaf Version of ‘Love is Life’. — S. Anglo, William Cornish in a Play, Pageants, 
Prison, and Politics. — D. F. McKenzie, Shakespearian Punctuation — a New 
Beginning. — C. J. Rawson, Some Unpublished Letters of Pope and Gay; and Some 
Manuscript Sources of Goldsmith's Life of Thomas Parnell. — E. S. de Beer, 
Macaulay and Croker: the Review of Croker’s Boswell. — Id. XI, 41. Febr. 1960. 
E. de Chickera, Palaces of Pleasure: The Theme of Revenge in Elizabethan 
Translations of Novelle. — J. K. Walton, ‘Strength’s Abundance’: A View of Othello. 
— E. Schanzer, Heywood’s Ages and Shakespeare. — D. R. Carroll, An Image 
of Disenchantment in the Novels of George Eliot. — B. Bergonzi, The Publication 
of The Time Machine 1894-5. — Id. XI, 42. May 1960. H. S. Davies, Lazamon’s 
Similes. — A. D. S. Fowler, Emblems of Temperance in The Faerie Queene, Book II. 
—L. E. Berry, Giles Fletcher, the Elder, and Milton’s A Brief History of Moscovia. 
— M. M. Brammer, The Manuscript of The Professor. — P. Ure, Yeats’s Christian 
Mystery Plays. — Wd. XI, 43. Aug. 1960. A. C. Spearing, The Development of a 
Theme in Piers Plowman. — H. Berry and E, K. Timings, Spenser's Pension. — 
E. Sirluck, Areopagitica and a Forgotten Licensing Controversy. — A. Johnston, 
Gray’s ‘The Triumphs of Owen’. — J. M. S. Tompkins, Meredith’s Periander, — 


Id. XI, 44. Nov. 1960. C. A. Ladd, The ‘Rubens’ Manuscript and Archbishop 4élfric’s _ 


Vocabulary. — J. Carey, The Poems of Nicholas Hare. — J. M. Steadman, The 
‘Tree of Life’ Symbolism in Paradise Regain’d. — C. Landon, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and the Morning Post, An Early Version of “The Seven Sisters’. — L. A. Gottfried, 
Matthew Arnold’s “The Strayed Reveller’. 


The Modern Language Review. XLIX, 4 Oct. 1954.2 C. Knowles, Caxton and 
his Two French Sources. — S. B. Ewing, A New Manuscript of Greville’s ‘Life of 
Sidney’, — H. J. Hunt, Balzac and the English Tongue. — Id. L, 1. Jan. 1955. 
L. Kirschbaum, The Texts of ‘Mucedorus’.. — B. Hardy, Imagery in George 
Eliot's Last Novels. — R. Majut, Some Literary Affiliations of Georg Biichner with 
England, — Id. L, 2. April 1955. D. A. Pearsall, Rhetorical ‘Descriptio’ in ‘Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight’. — J. Rees, ‘Julius Caesar’ — an Earlier Play, and 
an Interpretation. — Id. L, 3. July 1955. D. S. Brewer, The Ideal of Feminine 
Beauty in Medieval Literature, especially ‘Harley Lyrics’, Chaucer, and some Elizabethans. 
— Id. L, 4. Oct. 1955. P. Hodgson, Walter Hilton and “The Cloud of Unknowing’: 
A Problem of Authorship reconsidered, — W. W. Greg, Richard Robinson and the 
Stationers’ Register. — L. A. Willoughby, Goethe looks at the English. — Id. 
Volumes XXXI—L, General Index by Winifred Husbands. — ld. LI, 1. Jan..1956. 
F. S. Scott, The Seventh Sphere: a Note on ‘Troilus and Criseyde’, — J. T. 
McCullen, Dr Faustus and Renaissance Learning. — W. D. Robson-Scott 
Georg Forster and the Gothic Revival. — Id. LI, 2. April 1956. G. Shepherd, 
‘All the Wealth of Croesus...’: A Topic in the ‘Ancren Riwle’.. — P. Thomson, 
The old Way and the New Way in Dekker and Massinger. — Id. LI, 3. July 1956. 
F. M. Todd, Webster and Cervantes. — M. M. Morgan and F. May, The Early 


Plays of Harley Granville Barker. — J. Hening, Goethe’s Translation of Scott's 
Criticism of Hoffmann. — Wd. LI, 4. Oct. 1956. I. Hyde, Primary Sources and 
Associations of Dunbar's Aureate Imagery. — K. H. Francis, Walt Whitman's 


French. — J. S. Andrews, The Reception of Gotthelf in British and American 
Nineteenth-century Periodicals, — Id. LII, 1. Jan. 1957. R. W. Elliott, Isaac Newton's 
‘Of an Universall Language’. — R. Cohen, S. T. Coleridge and William Sotheby's 
‘Orestes’ — R. L. Kahn, Seume’s Reception in England and America. — Id. LII, 
2. April 1957. W. M. T. Nowottny, The Application of Textual Theory to Hamlet's 
Dying Words. — L. C. John, Ben Jonson's ‘To Sir William Sidney, on his Birthday’. 


2 For earlier numbers see E. S. XXXV_ (1954) 240. [Articles with no bearing on 
English are omitted.] 
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Chaucer's Historical Present 


Its Meaning and Uses 


Chaucer's historical present has received very little critical attention, 
Although scholars have long recognized that the frequent use of this 
construction is a characteristic of Chaucer’s verse, no extensive study of 
it has appeared since Graef’s ‘Die prdsentischen tempora bei Chaucer’ 
(1889).* Nor have studies of the historical present in Middle English 
as a whole remedied this deficiency. They either have used as a terminal 
point 1300, after which the historical present became very common,” or 
have excluded Chaucer on the assumption that Graef’s treatment was 
adequate.» Yet, since Graef’s work appeared, Robinson’s text has been 
established, the critical value of a contextual examination of a Chaucerian 
verbal form has been demonstrated,4 and an interest in stylistics has 
turned the attention of many critics to the meaning and employment of 
tense and tense perspective in both Chaucer and Romance literature.® 
That this aspect of Chaucer’s style remains practically unstudied may 
be due, partly at least, to the commonly accepted definition of the historical 
present. Jespersen, who preferred the term ‘dramatic present’, defined 
it as the form used when ‘The speaker, as it were, forgets all about time 
and imagines, or recalls, what he is recounting, as vividly as if it were now 
present before his eyes’.® Roloff, in his study of the Middle English 
historical present, also emphasized vividness as a primary quality of the 
historical present.” But if vividness is the primary quality, only passages 
wholly cast in the present can qualify as historical present, for it is very 
difficult to find vividness in the abrupt alternation from preterite to present 
within a single line. Since Chaucer's historical present most often appears 


1 Anglia, XII, 532-77. 

2 E.g., J. M. Steadman, Jr., "The Origin of the Historical Present in English’, 
SP, XIV (1917), 1-46. 

8 E.g., H. Roloff, Das praesens historicum im mittelenglischen (Giessen, 1921). 

4 EK. R. Homann, ‘Chaucer's Use of ‘Gan’,’ JEGP, LIII (1954), 389-98. 

5 Cf. Claes Schaar, Some Types of Narrative in Chaucer's Poetry, Lund Studies in 
English, XXV (1954). Ralph Baldwin, The Unity of The Canterbury Tales, Anglistica, 
V (1955). (See especially his remarks on the shifting tense perspective in the General 
Prologue.) Tatiana Fotitch, The Narrative Tenses in Chrétien de Troyes, The Catholic 
University of America Studies in Romance Languges and Literatures, XXXVIII (1950). 
Helmut Hatzfeld, Literature Through Art (New York, 1952). (See especially his remarks 
on de Joinville.) 

6 Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, IV (Heidelberg, 1931), 19. Cf. the 
handbook by Porter G. Perrin, A Writer’s Guide and Index to English (New York, 
1950), 211. Although such definitions are probably valid for modern English, one should 
not read them into Chaucer, as many seem to have been tempted to do. 

7 Roloff, op. cit., passim. 
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in alternation with the preterite rather than as one of a series of historical 
presents, one should define the construction simply as the (not necessarily 
vivid) occurrence of a present tense verb in the narration of a past event 
where logic would ordinarily dictate the employment of a preterite.® 

Merely excluding ‘vividness’ from the definition does not solve the 
problems presented by the appearance of a single historical present verb 
in a series of preterites. But it does allow one to consider both an entire 
scene in the present (e.g., the tournament in The Knight's Tale), and a 
single line containing a lone present, manifestations of the same pheno- 
menon. If one insists upon vividness as the primary quality of the 
historical present, he is forced to explain the abrupt transition from one 
tense to another by ‘lack of sequence of tense’. This is a common 
explanation of this construction, and examples like the following, in which 
the action described by the preterite seems to parallel exactly that described 
by the present, lend weight to that judgment. 


Shrighte Emelye, and howleth Palamon. (KT, 2817,)® 
They sworen and assenten, every man. (MLT, 344). 
And forth he gooth, no lenger wolde he tarie. (PardT, 851.) 


Mossé, in commenting upon the last example above, classifies it under 
‘lack of sequence of tense’. Assuming vividness as the criterion of the 
historical present, he denies that the present in such passages is an historical 
present, for the historical present, as generally understood, ‘ne suffit pas 
A expliquer le passage brusque du présent au prétérite et vice versa dans 
la méme phrase’.*° Although Graef and Roloff ‘explain’ such cases by 
classification, each establishes so many sub-categories that ‘confused’ 
sequence of tenses remains an accurate description of the phenomena. 
Consequently, when Tatlock and MacKaye translated Chaucer, they 
corrected this ‘confusion’ by carefully changing each historical present to 
a preterite.™ 

But the puzzling usage apparent in the three examples quoted above is 
much less common in Chaucer than are examples like the following: 


He rideth out of halle, and doun he lighte. (SqT, 169). 
Under the sonne he looketh, and anon 
He was war of Arcite and Palamon. (KT, 1697-98.) 


8 Ido not include the perfect with the present. Roloff did so, and Jespersen considered 


the perfect a ‘retrospective present’. Mossé, however, believed that the perfect is the 
equivalent of a preterite. Both views can be supported by textual reference. Rather 
than cloud my argument with this point, I have chosen to exclude the perfect from 
consideration in this short study. 

® All quotations of Chaucer are taken from The Complete Works of Chaucer, ed. Fred. 
N. Robinson, Second Edition (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 

10 Fernand Mossé, Manuel de L’Anglais du Moyen Age, II (Paris, 1949), 136. 

11 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, trans. John S. P. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye (New York, 1936). More recent translations — e.g., The Portable Chaucer, 
trans. Theodore Morrison (New York, 1949) — have chosen to retain the original verb 
form, as did Dryden in most cases (Scott-Saintsbury Edition, XI). 
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She gropeth alwey forther with hir hond, 

And foond the bed, and thoghte noght but good. (RT, 4222-23.) 
In the above examples, there is a real sequence of tenses, even though it 
is one to which modern readers are unaccustomed. The present verbs 
describe an action that continues until it is ended by a preterite verb 
which brings the action of the sentence to a climax. One could read 
the passages as: he rides until he lighted down; he looks until he was 
aware of them; she gropes until she found the bed. These present verbs 
are used in a manner which demonstrates the historical present’s durative 
implication, its connotation of continuing action. In these examples, as in 
almost all the occurrences of Chaucer's historical presents, the suggestion 
of continuing action rather than vividness is the primary function of the 
historical present verb. 

One must test this hypothesis by an examination of Chaucer’s historical 
present verbs. Considering only the third person verse narratives — since 
the historical present is more easily identified and studied in third person 
narratives — and excluding even the prologues and the quotations within 
those poems, there are at least 1345 occurrences of the historical present.” 
_ Their distribution varies from 30.4 historical presents per hundred lines 

in The Complaint of Mars to 1.5 in The Manciple’s Tale and none in 
the fragment of The Cook’s Tale. The proportion of historical presents 
is evidently not influenced by date of composition, subject matter, or a 
Romance source;** Troilus and Criseyde (a romance with a direct Italian 
source) has the same proportion as The Friar’s Tale (a fabliau with no 
direct source known). Nor is the mere proportion any index of the 
quality of the work; The Second Nun’s Tale and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
have about the same proportion. But these 1345 historical presents do 
demonstrate Chaucer’s use of the form’s connotation of continuing action. 

The verbs of motion show this most clearly. Motion inevitably continues 
until something stops it. Therefore, when the text reads ‘he goth’ the 
reader knows ‘he goes’ and that is all; but if the text reads ‘he wente’, 
‘the finite implication of the verb tells the reader that the act of going has 
been concluded. A present verb of motion, then, describes a continuing 


12 They are distributed as follows (the figure in parentheses indicates the number of 
historical presents per hundred lines examined): CompMars, 35 (30.4); ShipT, 44 (29.9); 
MLT, 156 (18.8); RT, 46 (17.8); MillT, 72 (16.9); SqT, 63 (16.1); Anelida, 31 (15.8); 
PardT, 14 (15.3;) MerchT, 98 (14.3); LGW, 231 (13.9); FrankT, 72 (11.3); KT, 157 
(10.9); ClkT, 73 (10.4); WBT,,20 (10.4); PriT, 16 (9.6); SummT, 12 (6.6); SirT, 11 
(6.4); Troilus, 155 (4.0); NPT, 7 (4.0); FriT, 5 (4.0); SNT, 5 (3.1); PhyT, 6 
(2.7); MkT, 14 (2.1); MancT, 2 (1.5); CookT, 0. 

13 The extent of the continental influence upon the English historical present is debatable; 
Roloff and Mossé believed that the English historical present developed under foreign 
influence, and Steadman believed it to be a native growth. It is interesting that Joseph 
Mersand (Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary, Brooklyn, 1937) found Chaucer to be using 
the greatest proportion of Romance words in The Legend of Good Women, which — 
possibly with the Anelida — is Chaucer's first work to employ extensively the historical 
present. Mersand (p. 138) believes Chaucer to be most clearly under French influence 
at this period. 
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action, in contrast to the preterite, which describes a completed one. So 
when Chaucer uses a verb of motion in the present tense, he usually couples 
it with a verb which culminates the action and brings the motion of the 
present verb to a stop: 


Thus rit this duc, thus rit this conquerour, 
And in his hoost of chivalrie the flour, 
Til that he cam to Thebes and alighte. (KT, 981-83.) 


The morwe cam, and forth this marchant rideth 
To Flaundres-ward; his prentys wel hym gydeth, 
Til he cam into Brugges murily. (ShipT, 299-301.) 


In both examples of this common construction, the action of the present 
verbs continues through an unspecified (and evidently long) period of 
time. The preterites take place at a specified point in time and complete 
the action of the historical presents. Thus, in the example from The 
Shipman’s Tale, the two uses of ‘cam’ begin and end the action at fixed 
points in time. The present tenses between the ‘cam’s’ continue from one 
point to the other over a length of time that is unspecified, but long 
relative to the completed action expressed in the two preterites. 

Thus, it is not surprising that the historical present seems to attract 
verbs which describe the act of travel (rideth, walketh, etc.). Of the 
1345 occurrences of Chaucer's historical present that I located, 159 are 
verbs of travel and 108 are forms of the verb ‘to go’. These 267 verbs 
of motion constitute almost one fifth of Chaucer's historical presents. 
How significant a fraction this is becomes clear when one examines the 
following sample: 


Work: Hist. Pr. Hist.Pr. Hist. Pr. Other Other Other 
Verbs: ToGo: Travel: Verbs: ToGo: Travel: 
Miller’s Tale 72 12 4 362 6 8 
Reeve’s Tale 46 14 3 262 6 9 
Prioress’ Tale 16 2 0 131 1 6 
Sir Thopas 11 1 5 100 1 5 
Manciple’s Tale 2 0 0 162 0 2 


As the table shows, the occurrences of verb forms other than historical 
present outnumber the total occurrences of the historical present by about 
seven to one. But the proportion of the number of occurrences of all 
other forms of the verbs of travel to the historical present verbs of travel 
is only two to one, and the historical present appearances of the verb 
‘to go’ actually are twice as numerous as the verb ‘to go’ in all its 
other forms. 


* The figures in this column represent the total occurrences of all other verb forms 


(both past tenses and presents other than historical presents) in the tale, except for 
those in the prologues and in quotations. The next two columns show the number of 
occurrences of the verb ‘to go’ and of verbs of travel in other than historical present form, 
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The interpretation of continuing action which fits the historical present 
forms of the verbs of motion also fits most intransitive verbs. If the text 
reads ‘she rowteth’, the action of the verb continues until something ends 
it. Thus, in this example from The Prioress’ Tale, the intransitive ‘awaiteth’ 
continues until the action is ended ‘as sonne as it was dayes lyght’. (The 
preterite [e.g., ‘cam’] is the usual form for negative statements within 
historical present action.) 


This poure wydwe awaiteth al that nyght 

After hir litel child, but he cam noght; 

For which, as soone as it was dayes lyght, 

With face pale of drede and bisy thoght, 

She hath at scole and elleswhere hym soght, 

Til finally she gan so fer espie 

That he last seyn was in the Juerie. (PriT, 586-92.) 


In the examples considered thus far, almost all of the verbs imply 
continued action by their very nature. ‘Awaiteth’, for instance, carries a 
durative implication independent of its historical present form; by using 
the present tense Chaucer emphasizes a quality already present in the 
word. An examination of the lists in Tatlock’s and Kennedy's Con- 
cordance** shows that most verbs which have an inherently durative 
connotation seem to attract the present form. For example, the Concordance 
lists 130 uses of ‘goeth’ (third person singular present) and only 185 uses 
of ‘went’ (the form for both the preterite — all persons and numbers — 
and the past participle).“° For the common transitive verb ‘to see’, on 
the other hand, there are but 12 uses of ‘seeth’ (some of which have the 
durative aspect of ‘realize’) to 211 uses of ‘saw’. The verb ‘liven’, which 
of itself usually implies duration, shows 12 examples of ‘liveth’ to only 18 
of ‘lived’. But the verb ‘dyen’, which of itself usually implies a completed 
particular act, shows only 3 uses of ‘dieth’ to 33 of ‘died’. In general, 
verbs which have a durative implication are used mainly in the present 
(walketh — 14, walked — 7; rideth — 18, rode — 15, riden — 7; waiteth 
— 8, waited 2), and verbs which imply action at a particular point in time 
are mainly in the preterite (leaveth — 2, left — 42; findeth — 6, found 
— 121; hurteth — 1, hurt — 17). 

Even_a transitive verb which lacks the durative implication per se carries 
the connotation of continuing, unspecified action when it appears in the 
present-to-preterite pattern noted above. The description of the battle in 
the Troilus shows how this operates. First there is the introductory 
preterite (‘Hire fomen in the feld anon hem mette’), and then the action 
of the battle is narrated : 


14 John S. P. Tatlock and Arthur Kennedy, A Concordance to the Complete Works of 


Geoffrey Chaucer (Washington, 1927). 
15 These figures represent the totals only for the third person verse narratives with 


which this paper is concerned, although they do include the prologues and quotations 
within these tales. 
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The longe day, with speres sharpe igrounde, 

With arwes, dartes, swerdes, maces felle, 

They fighte and bringen hors and man to grounde, 

And with hire axes out the braynes quelle. 

But in the laste shour, soth for to telle, 

The folk of Troie hemselven so mysledden 

That with the worse at nyght homward they fledden. (IV, 43-49.) 


The present verbs describe the general, unspecified action which continues 
‘the longe day’, and the preterites describe the specific action ‘in the 
laste’ and ‘at nyght’. 

This tight pattern of present action ended by a preterite verb, which 
is apparent in all the examples cited above, is Chaucer's most frequently 
used method of employing an historical present verb. Of the 1345 historical 
presents which I located in Chaucer, 595 occur in passages which follow 
this present-to-preterite pattern1® This examination of the verbs in their 
context supports the interpretation of the historical present as a form 
connoting continuing action, since in almost half the cases in which the 
historical present is used, it is coupled with a preterite that culminates the 
action. : 

In addition to those instances where the action of the present verb is 
definitely ended by a preterite, there are many cases where the continuing 
action of a present verb is clearly utilized, even though the present is 
unaccompanied by a delimiting preterite. In The Knight’s Tale, Palamon’s 
long imprisonment is described in this manner: 


The somer passeth, and the nyghtes longe 
Encressen double wise the peynes stronge 
Bothe of the lovere and the prisoner. (KT, 1337-39.) 


These presents imply that summer is still in the act of passing; they, 
effectively make the passage of summer continue longer than a preterite 
‘the summer passed’ would have done. 

In the same manner, a present verb without the accompanying preterite 
can be used for actions which are intended to continue throughout the 
passage which follows it. In The Reeve’s Tale, for instance, the miller 
‘snorteth in his sleep’ and 


The wenche rowteth eek, par compaignye. (RT, 4167.) 


There is no verb which explicitly ends the action of snoring, and obviously 
the snoring is intended to continue as a semi-musical accompaniment to 
John’s and Aleyn’s conversation. The historical present’s connotation of 
continuing action conveys this idea far more effectively that ‘the wench 
snored also’ could have done. The long description of Absolon’s wooing 


16 Naturally no two students would agree exactly with this figure, but I am sure their 
difference would be insignificant. Rather than weary the reader with all the occurrences, 
here, as in the following notes, I list only a sample: KT, 1220-22; MillT, 3653; RT, 
ese 449; WBT, 913-15; CikT, 1107-10; PriT, 618; CirT, 798; SNT, 218; Troilus, 
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(MillT, 3371-90) is in the present for the same reason. Absolon’s actions 
are intended to provide an ironic backdrop for the action which intervenes 
between Nicholas’ successful proposition and Absolon’s own unsuccessful 
serenade, 

Present verbs such as these, which describe continuous actions not 
terminated by a preterite, are very common in Chaucer. I have located 333 
historical presents functioning in this manner.17 There are in addition 99 
instances of the use of a present verb to describe a condition which obtains 
over a long period of time (‘But sir Thopas, he bereth the flour / Of 
roial chivalry.’ (SirT, 901-02) .1® 

Thus, of the 1345 historical present verbs which I located in Chaucer’s 
narrative poetry, the use of 1027 can be explained stylistically on the 
basis of their connotation of continuing action. For these verbs there is 
actually no ‘confused sequence of tenses’, and the alternation from present 
to preterite within even a single sentence is a deliberate device to reinforce 
the meaning of the passage. 

Of those verbs that remain, over 200 fall into definite classes: those 
which follow the common Middle English use of the historical present 
for indirect quotation; those which appear in apostrophe, rhetorical question, 
and narrative comment upon the action; and those which are used in 
passages which summarize the action. 

Fifty-six of these verbs are used for indirect quotation. In the Troilus, 
for example, Criseyde’s conversation with Diomede is reported in this 
manner : 

But natheles she thonked Diomede 

Of al his travaile and his goode cheere, 

And that hym list his frendshipe hire to bede; 
And she accepteth it in good manere, 

And wol do fayn that is hym lief and dere, 


And trusten hym she wolde, and wel she myghte, 
As seyde she; and from hire hors sh’alighte. (V, 183-89.) 


Note, however, that even here the present appears in the present-to-preterite 
pattern. The general civilities are in the present; the climax of the con- 
versation is in the preterite: ‘And trusten hym she wolde’. (Cf. Troilus, 
V, 855-69; LGW, 1566-68.) But this pattern is not always used in such 
cases. A present may appear without a preterite climax. In The Clerk’s 
Tale one reads, ‘He bad they sholde countrefete / The popes bulles, 
makynge mencion / That he hath leve his firste wyf to lete’ (743-45). 
This use of the present in indirect quotation is very common in Chaucer, 
as it is throughout Middle English.” 

The present tense is also used extensively for apostrophe, rhetorical 
question, and the narrator's comments upon the action. There are 124 


17 Eig, KT, 1071; MiliT, 3305-06; MLT, 174-75; FriT, 1406; LGW, 1818; Comp 


Mars, 47-48. 
18 E.g., MerchT, 1615; FrankT, 1094; PardT, 774; ShipT, 63; Troilus, I, 83. 


19 E.g., ClkT, 988-89; MerchT’, 1589-92; Troilus, V, 1430. 
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present verbs used in this manner in Chaucer's narrative verse. They 
appear in passages as short as ‘Now ber thee wel, thou hende Nicholas, / 
For Absolon may waille and synge “allas”’.’ (MillT, 3397-98) and as long 
as the passage in ‘The Legend of Lucrece’ (LGW, 1797-1804) .?° 

The historical present is also used for summary passages. These 
passages may summarize an episode, as in Troilus and Creseyde, ‘And 
Pandarus hath fully his entente’ (III, 1582), or an entire tale, as at the 
conclusion of The Wife of Bath’s Tale, ‘And thus they lyve unto hir lyves 
ende’/ In parfit joye (1257-58). But the most striking use of the historical 
present for summary is at the.end of the Troilus: 


Swich fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love ! 

Swich fyn hath al his grete worthynesse ! 

Swich fyn hath his estat real above, 

Swich fyn his lust, swich fyn hath his noblesse ! 

Swich fyn hath false worldes brotelnesse ! 

And thus bigan his lovyng of Criseyde, 

As I have told, and in this wise he deyde. (V, 1828-34.)?4 


The foregoing are mainly uses of the historical present which have only 
an oblique connection with the sense of continuing, unspecified action. In 
addition to these three classes, there are well over 100 occurrences of the 
historical present which, as far as I have been able to determine, admit of 
no explanation. One could, if he wished, fit these into several dozen 
sub-categories, but still ‘no explanation’ would describe the group. Nor 
do earlier works show a higher percentage of these than the later works. 
The use of a present to introduce a quoted speech, for instance, appears in 
The Book of The Duchess (1, 90, in this case ‘quoth’ instead of ‘quod’). 
But the same use of a present instead of the usual preterite appears in some 
of the late works (cf. KT, 2835, SummT, 2040; MerchT, 2137). In the 
great majority of cases, however, the alternation between past and present 
tenses can be explained on the basis of the present’s sense of continuing, 
unspecified action. 

This implication of the historical present limits its uses. In a narrative, 
where sequence of action is of primary importance, a verb form which is 
temporally unspecified can only be used subordinately. It can describe 
general action which continues throughout a long period of time, a general 
scene in which the temporal sequence is unimportant, or a subordinate 
action which occurs between acts significant in the plot. Significant action, 
that which advances the plot, must be temporally specified, and so cannot 
be in the unspecific historical present. 

This helps explain why one reads through almost the entire General 
Prologue before he encounters a true historical present. Despite the heavy 
use of the historical present in most parts of The Canterbury Tales, the 


70, E.g., KT, 1218; MLT, 631-37; MkT.- 2223-25, 


21 There are 26 occurrences of this construction. E.g., KT, 3101; LGW, 1150, Comp 
Mars, 50. 
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858 lines of the General Prologue contain only 4 possible historical present 
verbs, all of which occur in the last 42 lines, after the last of the portraits 
has been presented. The e/fictiones are static portraits in which the subject 
is frozen for a moment so that we can observe the specific features of 
his appearance and history. Consequently, the portraits are given entirely 
in the preterite; they are intended to be specific and, as far as the narrative 
is concerned, motionless. Once the portaits are complete, Chaucer must 
put the characters into motion, so he introduces the historical present. 
(816, 818, 825, and 856. The last two, both ‘riden’, are ambiguous, since 
this verb has the same form in both the present and preterite plurals.) 
And when the action of The Canterbury Tales begins, with the tales 
themselves, the historical present appears frequently. 

The tales themselves repeat on a small scale what happens on the large 
scale of The Canterbury Tales — where the General Prologue, which 
presents the introductory static portraits with almost no use of the 
historical present, is followed by the tales, where the characters are in 
motion and where, consequently, the historical present is used heavily. 
For example, The Reeve’s Tale, which averages over 17 historical presents 
per hundred lines, has no historical presents in the first 66 lines, the section 
in which Symkyn, his wife, and his daughter are described. 

But when the object of the description is itself in motion, the present is 
alternated with the preterite in order to convey simultaneously the effect 
of movement (within the action of the plot) and the static quality of the 
effictio : 

The rede statue of Mars, with spere and targe, 
So shyneth in his white baner large, 

That alle the feeldes glyteren up and doun; 
And by his baner born is his penoun 

Of gold ful riche, in which ther was ybete 


The Mynotaur, which that he slough in Crete. 
Thus rit this duc... (KT, 975-81.) 


The present is used for movement and the preterite for pictorial specification. 
‘Shyneth’ and ‘glyteren’ both have a sense of movement about them and 
are dependent upon the movement of the procession, but ‘was ybete’ and 
‘slough’ are completed facts, valid both before and after the procession 
ends. The description of Aurelian’s triumphal procession in The Monk’s 
Tale is handled in the same manner (2359-2366). The movement of the 
procession is in the present tense: ‘Biforen his triumphe walketh shee’ 
(2363). This establishes the continuing movement of the procession; the 
balance of the description is in the preterite. The effect is the creation of 
a tapestry-like simultaneity of motion and rest. 

But most formal descriptions are motionless. Aside from that in the 
early House of Fame (1945-76), there is no description predominantly in 
the present. When the present is used, it is used only for movement 
within the description. The only other case in which the historical present 
is customarily used for description is in single clauses which contain a 
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continuing action or condition which characterizes the object of the 
description. (‘His chambre of parementz, / Ther as they sownen diverse 
instrumentz’, Sq7T, 269-70). These are almost always appositional and 
almost never appear in formal e/ffictiones or notationes. 

As the historical present is used in but certain types of descriptions, 
so is it limited to certain types of action. It is especially suited to report 
events in which the action is general and unspecific and the temporal 
sequence is of little or no importance. Consequently, it lends itself well 
to the general confusion of battle scenes. In all such scenes, the present- 
to-preterite verb sequence is used. The general action of the battle, where 
the temporal sequence is unimportant, is in the present, and the specific 
facts which advance the narrative of the tale are in the preterite: 


The heraudes lefte hir prikyng up and doun; 
Now ryngen trompes loude and clarioun. 
Ther is namoore to seyn, but west and est 
In goon the speres ful sadly in arrest ; 
In gooth the sharpe spore into the syde. 
Ther seen men who kan juste and who kan ryde; 
a Ther shyveren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke ; : 
He feeleth thurgh the herte-spoon the prikke. (KT, 2598-2606.) 


Except for the first three, any of these present verbs could be shifted in 
position without harming the meaning of the passage, as could any of the 
present verbs in the ten lines which follow; the temporal sequence of the 
events is unimportant. But when the first part of the battle begins to 
close, the sequence becomes important, and the tenses shift from present 
to preterite: 


And he hym hurtleth with his fors adoun ; 

He thurgh the body is hurt and sithen take, 

Maugree his heed, and broght unto the stake ; 

As forward was, right there he moste abyde. (KT, 2616-19.) 


The battle resumes in the present and again, when it begins to end, there 
is a shift to the preterite: 


The jelous strokes on hir helmes byte, 

Out renneth blood on bothe hir sydes rede. 

Som tyme an end ther is of every dede., 

For er the sonne unto the reste wente, 

The stronge kyng Emetreus gan hente 

This Palamon, as he faught with Arcite, 

And made his swerd depe in his flessh to byte. (2634-40.) 


At this point, near the climax of the battle, the narrative ceases to be 
general and becomes specific; ‘he’ is no longer the actor; Emetreus, Lygurge, 
Palamon, and Arcite are. Consequently, the historical present does not 
appear. The shift away from the present for the narration of the final 
part of the battle shows that it was not used merely for the sake of 
vividness in the first part of the narration. The final part of the battle 
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is no less vivid than the first part. Indeed, because identifiable characters 
are specifically involved, it is more vivid.” The shift to the preterite was 
dictated by the narrative significance of the events related. 

Duels involving major characters are of the same general nature as 
battles, but what happens to a major character is more significant than 
what happens to a mass of unidentified characters. The temporal sequence 
is important, and so the historical present is not used extensively.” 
For the same reason, the climax of a tale is related almost entirely in the 
past tense. In The Merchant’s Tale, for instance, the climax of the tale 
(2328-2411) is almost entirely in the preterite, while the falling action of 
the last few lines (2412-15), which of course do not advance the narrative 
at all, is almost entirely in the present, just as much of the rising action 
had been. 

By examining the tenses applied to Absolon in The Miller's Tale, one 
can see how the relation of a character's actions to the narrative progress 
of the tale determines the shift from present to preterite. Absolon is first 
introduced by a formal portrait in the preterite (3312-38). Then, as he 
customarily carries a censer in the church (present — 3340), he meets 
Alison. Since this is an important event in the plot, it is entirely in the 
preterite (3342-47). As a result of the meeting, Absolon begins his 
wooing. This starts in the preterite (3352-54), but since it continues 
throughout the tale, it is described mainly in the present (3355-93), while 
the result of his wooing — also an important event for the plot — is 
in the preterite (3394-96). The continuing courtship is resumed, by 
implication, in a present tense apostrophe (3397-98), and Absolon dis~- 
appears from the story until near the climax. When he reappears, the 
present is used to reinforce the continuous quality of his courtship (3658), 
and then the event that motivates his fateful serenade is related in the 
preterite (3661-72). On the night of the misdirected kiss (the night 
begins with a perfect — 3687), he continues his fruitless wooing in the 
present (3688-97). With Absolon’s serenade, the climax of the tale 
begins, and from that point onward Absolon’s actions are described mainly 
in the preterite. Throughout the tale, when Absolon is engaged in the 
futile courtship that merely provides a background for Alison’s and Nicholas’ 
- actions, and thus is not engaged in specific action which advances the plot, 
he acts in the present tense; a shift to the preterite signals actions which 
forward the narrative movement of the tale.” 


22 Cf, the battle in the Troilus (IV, 43-49, already quoted), the battle of Actium 
(LGW, 634-53), Mynos’ siege of Alcathoe (LGW, 1902-09), and the tournament in 
The Knight’s Tale (2599-2651). 

23 Cf, Palamon’s and Arcite’s duel in the forest (KT, 1654-60; 1699-1705), Constance’s 
struggle with the would-be rapist (MLT, 918-24), and John’s and Aleyn’s fight with 
Symkyn (RT, 4273-4308). 

24 The use of the historical present for Absolon’s emotional disturbance is characteristic 
of Chaucer’s use of the present. A lover's emotional turbulence and the accompanying 
futile actions do not advance the plot; they merely establish a background tone for the 
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Most of the historical presents in Chaucer's poetry do not appear in long 
series of presents like those cited above. The majority are in lines whose 
alternation from present to preterite is usually described as ‘lack of 
sequence of tenses’. But the same implication of general action unlimited 
in time that makes the historical present effective in long passages operates 
just as well in these single lines with their abrupt alternations of tense. 
The familiar formula for travel (and forth he rit, til that he cam) uses 
the present’s sense of continuing action in order to present economically 
an action which extends over a long period of time. And it is this quality 
of the present which gives force to the last line of the vivid simile in 
The Man of Law’s Tale: 


Have ye nat seyn sometyme a pale face, 

Among a prees, of hym that hath be lad 

Toward his deeth, wher as hym gat no grace, 

And swich a colour in his face hath had, 

Men myghte knowe his face that was bistad, 

Amonges alle the faces in that route ? 

So stant Custance, and looketh hire aboute. (645-51.) 


The historical present’s connotation of continuing action adds greatly to 
the force of the image by emphasizing the continuous quality of Constance’s 
standing and looking about her bewilderedly. And Chaucer underlines 
the effect by putting the simile into a past tense instead of the present, the 
usual tense for similes. The contrasting perfects and preterites act as a 
foil to set off the historical presents. 

Alternations between the present and preterite tenses can be used to 
advantage in short narrations as well as in longer units. In The Man 
of Law’s Tale Satan inspires a young knight with ‘foul affeccioun’ for 
Constance. 


He woweth hire, but it availleth noght ; 
She wolde do no synne, by no weye. 

And for despit he compassed in his thoght 
To maken hire on shameful deeth to deye. 
He wayteth whan the constable was aweye, 
And pryvely upon a nyght he crepte 

In Hermengyldes chambre, whil she slepte. 


Wery, forwaked in hire orisouns, 

Slepeth Custance, and Hermengyld also. 

This knyght, thurgh Sathanas temptaciouns, 

Al softely is to the bed ygo, 

And kitte the throte of Hermengyld atwo. (589-600. ) 


The ‘woweth’ and ‘availleth’ carry the sense of a long continuing courtship 
(which started in the preterite in the preceding stanza). The resolution to 


following narration. Cf. KT, 1219-22, 1277-78; MerchT, 1866-67, 2092-96; FrankT, 816-28; 
1346-49; Troilus, I, 1087-92, V, 206-12; LGW, 869-78, 1165-66, 1310-16, 2679-88. Cf. 
also John in MillT, 3614-19, and the ineffectual action of the ‘prees’ in Sq7T, 189-262. 
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avenge himself on Constance is the result of her refusal, and is related 
in the preterite. After the decision he ‘wayteth’ for his opportunity. 
Again the continuing force of the present helps stretch the action. There 
is no adverb to indicate he waits any length of time at all; the historical 
present alone implies the long wait which culminates ‘whan the constable 
was aweye. The following preterites locate the action in time (‘upon 
a nyght... whil she slepte’) and narrate the significant events. The same 
pattern is followed in the second stanza. The ‘slepeth’ is not explicitly 
ended by a verb (‘slepeth’ is the only verb in the sentence), since the 
act of sleeping continues through the action which mounts from the present 
to the perfect ‘is... ygo’ and finally to the preterite ‘and kitte the throte’. 
Whether used in large compass or small, the durative implication of the 
historical present verb is utilized. 


This study leaves much unsaid concerning the historical present. 
Although it suggests that a stylistic rationale accounts for most of Chaucer’s 
uses of the construction, it offers no explanation for the one hundred or so 
puzzling occurrences of this tense. Nor does it attempt to explain the 
heavy use of the historical present in some third person verse narratives 
alongside the almost total lack of it in others. In The Nun’s Priest's Tale, 
for example, the confused chase after the fox, where one would expect 
Chaucer to take advantage of the historical present, is narrated almost 
entirely in the preterite.*® Even Dryden was perhaps puzzled by this. 
When he translated this passage, he put it into the historical present. 


Harvard University, L. D, BENson. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


25 If one believes that the historical present arises from the personal involvement of the 
narrator, it is even harder to account for the lack of the historical present in this section 
of The Nun’s Priest’s Tale; although the narrator becomes so personally involved that 
Colle is called ‘oure dogge’, he does not shift to the historical present. 
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Queen Mab’s Chariot Among The 
Steam Engines: Dickens And ‘Fancy 


I often say to Mr. Gradgrind that there is reason and good intention in much 
that he does — in fact, in all that he does — but that he overdoes it. Perhaps 
by dint of his going his way and my going mine, we shall meet at last at 
some halfway house where there are flowers on the carpet, and a little standing- 
room for Queen Mab’s Chariot among the Steam Engines. — Charles Dickens to 
Henry Cole, 17th June 1854.4 


The values inherent in Dickens’s novels, it has seemed to many of his 
readers, are neither very precise nor very original. ‘Perhaps’, writes 
Santayana, ‘properly speaking, he had no ideas on any subject’; and Orwell 
concludes that ‘In the last resort there is nothing he admires except common 
decency’. Clearly Dickens is not a systematic thinker, nor a philosophical 
novelist, and such ‘ideas’ as he holds are more often implicit in his creations 
than explicitly stated and discussed. Thus, Professor Cazamian, desiring 
to display for inspection the social attitudes of Dickens, found that he could 
best do this by listing and analysing the sympathetic and the un-sympathetic 
' characters in the novels. Dickens's basic attitudes were excellently 
summarized by Cazamian as ‘la Philosophie de Noél’ — ‘une suggestion 
intense mais vague d’altruisme social. Dickens y a mis les qualités de 
son Ame, et les insuffisances de sa pensée’.2 Dickens had himself used 
almost Cazamian’s phrase when outlining to Forster in 1845 his idea for 
a periodical : 


... Carol philosophy, cheerful views, sharp anatomization of humbug, jolly good temper; 
.. and a vein of glowing, hearty, generous, mirthful, beaming reference in everything to 
home and Fireside. (-/6/45: Forster, 378)3 


These words — in which Dickens summarizes his ‘philosophy’ with unusual 
adequacy — remind one strongly of the Christmas image which is, as 
Cazamian shows, so central in his work, and upon which so many of ‘his 
admirations converge. Christmas celebrates the hope for the future, 
represented by the birth of a Saviour into a wintry world. It is a popular 
unsophisticated festival, a season of family reunions and uncommon good- 
will, a time of jollity, generosity and homely luxury, of good eating, 
decorations and colour in lives which are otherwise drab. It is traditionally 
the great moment for children. Those are some of the qualities that made 
Dickens wish that ‘Christmas lasted the whole year through’ (S by B, 
III, ii). 

Dickens's plans for a periodical were not fulfilled until 1850, when 


+ Quoted from the MS in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, by K. J. Fielding, 
‘Charles Dickens and the Department of Practical Art’, Modern Language Review, XLVIII, 
No. 3, 274; and re-quoted here by kind permission of the Library and of Mr H. C. Dickens. 
aoe yeas Le Roman Social en Angleterre (1830-1850), Nouvelle Edition, Paris, 
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Household Words was founded: and in the ‘Preliminary Word’ which 
he wrote for its first issue he uses terms very similar to those in the 1845 
letter. But much is now summarized in the word ‘Fancy’: 

No mere utilitarian spirit, no iron binding of the mind to grim realities, will give a harsh 
tone to our Household Words. In the bosoms of young and old, of the well-to-do and 
of the poor, we would tenderly cherish that light of Fancy which is inherent in the 
human breast .... (MP, i, 181). 

and Dickens undertakes to show his readers that there is ‘Romance enough’ 
in ‘simple things’, and that the lot of the hardest workers need not be 
‘excluded from the sympathies and graces of imagination’. Similar phrases 
recur in other such manifestoes. The announcement of All the Year Round 
contains a promise to continue the policy of Household Words, by providing 
‘that fusion of the graces of the imagination with the realities of life, which 
is vital to the welfare of any community’ (MP, i, 184); and the Uncommercial 
Traveller introduces himself in the well-known words, ‘Figuratively 
speaking, I travel for the great house of Human Interest Brothers, and have 
rather a large connection in the fancy goods way’ (UC, i). ‘Fancy’ is, 
perhaps, Dickens's favourite abstraction, and the one which can take us 
furthest into his ‘philosophy’. The term appears prominently in many 
speeches, letters, prefaces and articles, as well as in some crucial passages 
in the novels: it is the key-concept in Hard Times, the most ‘philosophical’ 
of the works and the one in which, according to Dr F. R. Leavis, ‘he is 
for once possessed of a comprehensive vision’ of Victorian society. 

This essay, then, is an attempt to elucidate the meanings which ‘fancy’ 
— and the allied, and often synonymous term ‘imagination’ — held for 
Dickens. It is hoped that this analysis will confirm and somewhat extend 
Cazamian’s description of Dickens’s ‘philosophy’: and moreover, since 
‘fancy’ is a term from literary criticism as well as from popular discourse 
about the human mind, something should emerge about Dickens's literary 
aims, preferences and standards. 


II 


‘Rather a large connection in the fancy goods way’ — the phrase fancy 
goods here reminds one of other such usages of ‘fancy’ (e.g., fancy-dress, 


8 References to quotations from Dickens will be given thus in the text. The abbreviations 

of the titles of novels — e.g. HT for Hard Times — and HW and AYR for Household 
Words and All the Year Round will be familiar to all readers of Dickens. Other 
abbreviations used, and their meanings, will be: 


MP Miscellaneous Papers, by Charles Dickens, edited by B. W. Matz, 
‘2 vols., 1908. 
Sps The Speeches of Charles Dickens, edited by R. H. Shepherd, 1884. 


Letters The Letters of Charles Dickens, edited by Walter Dexter, 3 vols., 1938. 

Coutts Letters from Charles Dickens to Angela Burdett-Coutts 1841-1865, edited 
by Edgar Johnson, 1953. 

Forster The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, edited by J. W. T. Ley, 
1928. 
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fancy-work, fancy-cakes) which bear the meaning of decorative, inessential, 
frivolous. Dickens asserts the importance of such things — ‘the flowers 
of existence’ which his Mr Gradgrind had so earnestly sought to annihilate 
(HT, Ill, i). Dickens might have have as the text for his many discourses 
and fables on this theme the words of King Lear: 


O reason not the need: our basest Beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 
Allow not Nature more than Nature needs, 
Man's life were cheap as beast’s ... 


One might instance here that childhood reading of The Arabian Nights and 
Robinson Crusoe, the memory of which could give even Scrooge’s heart a 
lift (CC, ii): or Dickens's lively rejection of the plain fabric, derry, which 
Miss Coutts had proposed for some of the clothing at Urania Cottage, her 
Home for Homeless Women: 


I do not doubt it’s a capital article, but it’s a mortal dull color. Color these people always 
want, and color (as allied to fancy), I would always give them. In these cast-iron and 
mechanical days, I think even such a garnish to the dish of their monotonous and hard 
lives, of unspeakable importance. One color, and that of the earth earthy, is too much 
with them early and late. Derry might just as well break out into a stripe, or put 
forth a bud, or even burst into a full blown flower. Who is Derry that he is to make 
quakers of us all, whether we will or no! (15/11/56, Coutts 328) 


As this letter shows, Dickens was the more insistent in his demand for 
colour and fancy because of the monotony of industrial life — ‘these 
cast-iron and mechanical days’: this was a judgment on urban civilization 
that he reiterated from such early passages as that when Little Nell and 
her grandfather escape from ‘the monotony and restraint’ of London 
(OCS, xii), to his attack years later on ‘the latest Gospel according to 
Monotony’ in his description of Bradley Headstone’s school (OMF, II, i). 
Was it possible, he asked ironically about the Coketown workers, 


that there was any Fancy in them demanding to be brought into healthy existence instead 
of struggling on in convulsions? That exactly in the ratio as they worked long and 
monotonously, the craving grew within them for some physical relief — some relaxation, 
encouraging good humour, and giving them a vent ...? (HT, I, v) 


Dickens's first book, Sketches by Boz, contained some half-dozen pieces 
on popular amusements, and he later described many others, with relish 
and respect, showing considerable understanding of what kind of vulgar 
entertainment was necessary for Joe Whelks* and his like. Mr Sleary’s 
‘People must be amuthed, Thquire, somehow’® is one of the morals of 
Hard Times, and many critics have pointed out the significance of Sleary’s 


4 See “The Amusements of the People’, HW 30/3/50 and 13/4/50 inted i i 
186-191, 192-199, i. ee ee 


5 HT, I, vi. Dickens commends this passage and its sentiment to hi 
of s son; see L 
29/3/70, iii, 769. e Letters 
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circus as a symbol of some of the important human values which the 
Gradgrind philosophy ignores. 

Relaxation and diversion, ‘flowers’ and ‘colour’, then, were for Dickens 
self-justifying. Dullborough Mechanics’ Institute was at fault, he thought, 
in its ‘furtive sliding in of any poor make-weight piece of amusement, 
shamefacedly and edgewise’ (UC, xii): nor did Working Men’s Clubs 
‘need educational pretences or flourishes. Do not let them be afraid or 
ashamed of wanting to be amused and pleased’ (Letters, -/3/64, iii, 382). 
To amuse and please was the primary aim of literature, as well as of the 
humbler arts: ‘I felt an earnest and humble desire’, Dickens said in 1841, 
‘and shall do till I die, to increase the stock of harmless pleasure’ (Sps, 50). 
He rebuked the Lord Mayor of London for his patronizing attitude towards 
the novel; for, at least, he claimed, ‘our imaginary worlds afforded an 
occasional refuge to men busily engaged in the toils of life, from which 
they came forth none the worse to a renewal of its strivings’ (Forster, 533). 
In the novels, various characters are shown receiving such solace from 
fiction — Sissy Jupe’s father ‘forgetting all his troubles in wondering 
whether the Sultan would let the lady go on with the story’ (HT, I, ix), 
and little David Copperfield consoling himself with his The Arabian Nights 
and the Tales of the Genii and a few eighteenth-century novels — ‘They 
kept alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that place and time’ 
(DC, iv). If anyone — child or adult — were denied such a refuge and 
enlargement of horizons (Dickens was continually insisting) he would 
eventually find some less desirable vent and relief: fancy could not be 
killed, but it might be maimed and distorted (HT, I, ii). Drunkenness, for 
instance, was largely the result of ‘the want of wholesome relaxation, the 
craving for some stimulus and amusement, which is as much a part of such 
lives as the sun is’ (MP, i, 114): and Dickens realized that the ‘fallen 
women’ at Urania Cottage needed some imaginative outlet — ‘if their 
imaginations are not filled with good things, they will choke them, for 
themselves, with bad ones’ (Coutts, 15/11/48, 133). This is a theme 
explored in Hard Times, not only in the remarks about the Coketown 
workers, but also through the fates of the Gradgrind children. Louisa, 
looking out over the factory-chimneys while her father reports to her 
Mr. Bounderby’s proposal, tries to warn him: “There seems to be nothing 
there but languid and monotonous smoke. Yet when the night comes, 
Fire bursts out, father!’ (HT, I, xv). Similarly, her brother Tom swears 
as a boy, ‘I'll have my revenge ... I'll compensate myself for the way in 
which I have been brought up’ (I, viii), and the result of these deprivations 
of his youth is shown later in the book; it is not surprising, Dickens 
comments, ‘that a young gentleman whose imagination had been strangled 
in his cradle, should be still inconvenienced by its ghost in the form of 
grovelling sensualities’ (II, iii). 

The ‘fancy goods’ of life, then, may seem to be pleasant luxuries, but 
Dickens tries to show that they are profound human necessities. Many 
of his bad or foolish characters define themselves through their failure 
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to see this: ‘fancy’ for them is a dispensable frivolity, or a delusion. 
Dombey and Son ‘had often dealt in hides, but never in hearts. They left 
that fancy to boys and girls, and boarding-schools and books’ (D&S, i); 
Scrooge had ‘as little of what is called fancy about him as any man in the 
City of London’, and dismisses all the connotations of the word as 
‘Humbug!’ (CC, i). Mr Gradgrind married a woman with ‘no nonsense’ 
about her: ‘By nonsense he meant fancy’ (HT, I, iv): and when, on 
Bounderby’s behalf, he proposes to Louisa, he leaves love out of the 
question, for — he explains — Bounderby is not ‘pretending to anything 
fanciful, fantastic, or (I am using synonymous terms) sentimental’ (I, xv). 
Bounderby, for his part, declares himself innocent of family-pride by saying 
‘There’s no imaginative sentimental humbug about me’ (I, vi). — These 
and other familiar characters in Dickens present various aspects of selfish- 
ness and insensitivity: they might be taken as a commentary on Shelley's 
claim, in his Defence of Poetry, that 


A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many others; the pains and pleasures of his species 
must become his own. The great instrument of moral good is the imagination . 


Ill 


‘Prove It’, ‘A Matter of Calculation’, ‘Two and Two are Four’ — these 
are among the titles Dickens considered for the book which became Hard 
Times (Forster, 565): “The Gradgrind Philosophy’ was another, and 
Mr Gradgrind has to learn to ‘make his facts and figures subservient to 
Faith, Hope and Charity; and no longer try to grind that Heavenly trio 
in his dusty little mills’ (III, ix). ‘Fancy’ is often opposed, in Dickens, 
to attitudes of calculation, bargaining, weighing. His villains are often 
calculators, such as Sir Mulberry Hawk, ‘the systematic and calculating 
man of dissipation, whose joys, regrets, pains, and pleasures were all of 
self’ (NN, xxviii). Less villainous, but hardly less disastrous in their 
effect on those subject to them, are the ‘hard-headed’ calculators such as 
Gradgrind and the Clennams: Arthur Clennam bears through life the mark 


of his upbringing — ‘the only child of parents who weighed, measured and 
priced everything; ... nothing graceful or gentle anywhere, and the void 
of my cowed heart everywhere ...’ (LD, I, ii). The most grotesque 


example of this arithmetical attitude to life is perhaps Mr Gradgrind’s 
quoting statistics to help his daughter to decide on marrying Mr Bounderby. 
Such satire is, no doubt, gross (though this passage should: be regarded 
in its context in Hard Times), but one must recall that Dickens lived in 
an actively Benthamite age, when the Hedonistic Calculus still represented 
an aspiration for some people; an age, too, when Malthusian figures had 
an immense influence on social thought, and helped to induce a complacency 
in the face of suffering, which Dickens could not tolerate. He wrote 
scathingly about ‘the gentle politico-economical principle that a surplus 
population must and ought to starve... Not all the figures that Babbage’s 
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calculating machine could turn up in twenty generations, would stand in 
the long run against the general heart’ (Forster, 412). One recalls his 
satire on another Malthusian doctrine — that the poor should hesitate 
before marrying — in Mr Filer of The Chimes; Bitzer, in Hard Times, 
goes one better, and decides not to be so improvident and perverse as to 
marry at all; Dickens forces the point home by having Mr Gradgrind name 
his two younger sons Adam Smith and Malthus. Such attacks on political- 
economists and ‘philosophers’ are percurrent in Dickens, the implication 
always being that they ‘put entirely out of sight any considerations of heart, 
or generous impulse and feeling’ (OT, xii); this was unjust, of course, 
to many of the ‘philosophers’, but it was true of the caricature of their 
ideas which was believed and welcomed by many of the general public. 
The satire in Hard Times, Dickens explained, was directed ‘against those 


who see figures and averages, and nothing else — the representatives of 
the wickedest and most enormous vice of the time ...’ (Letters, 30/1/55, 
ii, 620). 


There has, of course, been much discussion recently about Dickens's 
relation to his age: whether he was merely fulfilling the traditional office 
of the satirist, by scourging ‘the vices of his time’, or whether he felt a 
profound antipathy for industrial civilisation. On the one hand his 
contempt for “The Wisdom of the Ages’ has been noted, on the other his 
nostalgic archaism and anachronisms. Ruskin was over-simple in describing 
him as ‘a pure modernist — a leader of the steam-whistle party par 
excellence’®: Dickens, like many of his contemporaries, was ambivalent 
towards ‘Progress’. It was common to applaud the end, ‘Progress’, but 
to feel such distaste for the means — political, technical and scientific — 
that the heart would indulge in ‘a little Toryism by the sly’ (as George Eliot 
says). Nineteenth-century literature is notoriously biased against Science 
(including, of course, the Dismal Science of Economics); the Romantic poets 
provide many familiar examples of this, and Dickens’s references to science 
and scientists are — with rare exceptions — critical or even hostile." 

It is worth asking here whether Dickens was directly influenced by the 
Romantic poets and theorists, in his coolness towards Science, and his 
exaltation of Fancy. He was not, of course, a bookish man, but neither 
was he illiterate; at least he was familiar with Wordsworth, and one of his 
favourite essayists was Leigh Hunt (an important middle-man in Romantic 
theorizing about Fancy and Imagination). Carlyle is a much more 
demonstrable influence: ‘I am always reading you faithfully’, Dickens told 
him in 1863, ‘and trying to go your way’ (13/4/63, iii, 348). Many of 
Dickens's attitudes may be paralleled in the early Carlyle — opposition to 
mechanism and statistics and theories, insistence on the wonder and mystery 
of life — but it seems likely that Dickens had not read Carlyle when he 


6 Letter, 19/6/70, quoted K. J. Fielding, op. cif., 277. 
7 But see his review, “The Poetry of Science’ (Examiner, 9/12/48, MP, i, 135-8), where 
he praises a book which shows the ‘poetry’ of the world revealed by the scientists. 
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began thinking and writing along these lines. Cazamian is probably just 
in stating the degree and kind of Dickens's indebtedness thus: 


L'influence de Carlyle a precisé et fortifié ses propres tendances et leur a souvent donné 
leur formules.8 


Dickens was voicing, in these matters, a very general reaction against some 
of the harsh and disagreeable manifestations of a scientific, mechanised 
civilisation — a protest which was an important ingredient in such cultural 
phenomena as the Victorian taste for Gothic architecture. Dickens, it is 
not surprising to discover, shares this taste; for instance, the good 
Mr Sleary’s pay-box was ‘an ecclesiastical niche of early Gothic 
architecture’ (HT, I, iii), while a George II house is dismissed as being 
‘as stiff, as cold, as formal, and in as bad taste, as could possibly be desired 
by the most loyal admirer of the whole quartet of Georges’ (The Haunted 
House, i). 

Dickens's hostility to Science appears early, and crudely, in his satires 
on the British Association, the two Reports on the Mudfog Association 
for the Advancement of Everything. These offer boisterous fun of a very 
obvious kind. The chapter on the Statistics Section expresses Dickens's 
suspicion that statisticians, when they are not piddling timewasters, are 
depressing killjoys. Mr Slug, the celebrated statistician, has a purple 
complexion and ‘a habit of sighing constantly’; he tries to prove that the 
local pub should be closed down. The Statistics Section is shocked by 
tabular reports showing children’s predilection for fairy-stories, and ‘dwelt 
upon the immense and urgent necessity of storing the minds of children 
with nothing but facts and figures; which process the President very 
forcibly remarked, had made them (the Section) the men they were’ 
(Mudfog, i). Dickens’s sympathies are, as always, with the children 
(he is often the recalcitrant schoolboy, hating sums), but there are deeper 
reasons for his protests, here and elsewhere, against ‘taking childhood 
captive, and dragging it into statistical dens by the hair’ (HT, I, iii). 
The child is father to the man. Mr Gradgrind, primed with his Blue-book 
‘facts’, is immune to actual experience. He ‘had no need to cast an eye 
upon the teeming myriads of human beings around him, but could settle 
all their destinies on a slate’ (I, xiv). His daughter, Louisa, brought up 
in his likeness, knew of the existence of the Coketown ‘hands’ only ‘by 
hundreds and by thousands’; when she visited Stephen Blackpool, ‘for the 
first time in her life she was face to face with anything like individuality 
in connexion with them’® (II, v). Here one sees the more profound 


8 Cazamian, op. cit., I, 216n. Cf. Mildred G. Christian, ‘Carlyle’s influence on the Social 
Theory of Dickens’, The Trollopian, 1947, March, 27-35, and June, 11-26. 

9 Cf. Carlyle, Chartism, 1938, ii, ‘Statistics’: ‘... after many tables and statements, one 
is still left mainly to what he can ascertain by his own eyes, looking at the concrete 
phenomenon for himself. There is no other method ...’ Hard Times was, of course, 
dedicated to Carlyle, to whom Dickens wrote: ‘I know it contains nothing in which you 
do not think with me, for no man knows your books better than I’ (13/7/54, ii, 567). 
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reasons for Dickens's recoil from treating statistics as ‘the one thing 
needful’. He himself made good use of statistics in, for instance, his 
campaign for the extension of education as a remedy for juvenile 
delinquency, but he did not make statistics a substitute for experience; 
whereas Gradgrind has the dangerous illusion of ‘knowing’, though the 
‘facts’ he relies on are abstractions. Sissy Jupe, as Dickens's spokesman, 
refuses to forget that vital statistics (‘stutterings’, she calls them) concern 
individual people — ‘... I thought it must be just as hard upon those who 
were starved, whether the others were a million or a million million’ 
(HT, I, ix). The contrast between Sissy and Gradgrind’s prize-pupil 
Bitzer is, of course, made clear from the beginning of the book; in the 
second chapter, there is the wonderful moment when she, a circus-child 
who knows animals intimately, is contemned because she cannot ‘define a 
horse’, whereas Bitzer can reel off the useless definition. ‘Now girl number 
twenty. You know what a horse is.’ Bitzer later gives Gradgrind a 
crueller lesson in what it means to have nothing but an anatomical heart 
and to be ‘accessible to Reason ... and to nothing else’ (III, viii). 
Gradgrind and his fellows are like ‘the superfluous and lust-dieted man’ of 
King Lear, “That will not see because he does not feel’; and it is their 
misfortune that they will not feel because they do not really see, for their 
well-learned abstractions get between them and the concrete. Dickens 
is making a familiar point, near the end of his career, when he writes of 
Mr and Mrs Boffin’s sympathy for the distressed Georgiana Podsnap: 
‘Both understood her instantly, with a more delicate subtlety than much 
better educated people, whose perception came less directly from the heart, 
could have brought to bear upon the case’ (OMF, IV, ii). 


IV 


Dickens was not, however, an opponent of education; he was rather, of 
course, its very decided supporter, while remaining critical of some current 
practices. As one would expect, Fancy is an important concept in his 
presentations and discussions of schools.*° Dickens in his novels wonder- 
fully recaptures and communicates the imaginative life of children: one 
recalls Pip’s ‘first fancies’ about the inscriptions on his father’s gravestone 
(GE, i), David Copperfield’s earliest recollections of his mother and 
Peggotty (DC, ii), Paul Dombey’s seeing ‘things that no one else saw’ 
in the patterns of the wallpaper, and living in this private world, ‘surrounded 
by this arabesque work of his musing fancy’ (D&S, xii). This spontaneous 
imaginative life should, Dickens was always repeating, be respected and 
cherished. He stood ‘for a little more fancy among children and a little 
less fact’ (Coutts, 18/9/53, 235). ‘It would be a great thing for all of us’, 


10 I have already dealt briefly with this topic in, and here repeat a few phrases from, 
an article on Dickens and Education, in The British Journal of Educational Studies, III, 


No, 2, May 1955, 115-127. 
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he said in another letter to Miss Coutts, ‘if more who are powerfully 
concerned with Education, thought as you do, of the imaginative faculty’ 
(6/9/50, 175). 

~The children who grow up without this imaginative nourishment are, at 
best, truncated and depressed as adults and, at worst, vicious and immune 
to any appeal but that of calculated self-interest. Several examples of 
this blighting of youth have already been mentioned — Arthur Clennam, 
Tom and Louisa Gradgrind, and Bitzer. One might add Young Jackson 
of Mugby Junction (‘My childhood had no grace of childhood, ... and 
what can be expected from such a lost beginning?’), and the house of 
Smallweeds, which 


... has strengthened itself in its practical character, has discarded all amusements, dis- 
countenanced all story-books, fairy-tales, fictions, and fables, and banished all levities 
whatsoever. Hence the gratifying fact, that it has had no child born to it, and that the 
complete little men and women whom it has produced, have been observed to bear a 
likeness to old monkeys with something depressing on their minds (BH, xxi). 


Most of the schools in Dickens’s novels are bad ones, and it is often 
a main charge against them that the teachers suppress the imaginations of 
their pupils. Listing the sorts of school he did not like, in a speech in 1857, 
he mentioned ‘that sort of school — and I have seen a great many such 
in these latter times —- where the bright childish imagination is utterly 
discouraged’, and the pupils become ‘little parrots and small calculating 
machines’ (Sps, 182). Hard Times is the crucial document here: not for 
nothing does this novel start in a school, where Gradgrind enunciates his 
doctrine of Facts, an official visitor tells the children to ‘discard the word 
Fancy altogether’, and the schoolmaster M’Choakumchild goes to work 
‘in this preparatory lesson, not unlike Morgiana in the Forty Thieves ... 


[to] kill outright the robber Fancy’ in ‘all the little vessels ranged before. 


him’. The point is made, more briefly, in the description of schoolmaster 
Bradley Headstone in Our Mutual Friend — a fit disciple of ‘the latest 
Gospel according to Monotony’, since ‘From his early childhood up, his 
mind had been a place of mechanical stowage’ (II, i) — or again in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, where Miss Monflathers informs Nell that she 
is very naughty to be a wax-work child when she should be ‘improving 
her mind by the constant contemplation of the steam-engine’ — though 
Miss Monflathers does allow that ‘painting on velvet, fancy needlework, 
or embroidery’ are permissible for ‘genteel children’ (xxxi). Her opposition 
to. wax-works recalls Gradgrind’s contempt for the circus; a similar 
opposition exists between Mr Creakle and his flute-playing usher Mr Mell, 
and between Miss Cornelia Blimber and the old fisherman Glubb whose 
tales of the sea had stirred Paul Dombey’s imagination. The Blimber 
Academy is, of course, another leading text in Dickens’s argument for 


41 For the identity of this mysterious visitor, and the contemporary significance of 


Dickens's satire at this point, see K. J. Fielding, op. cif. 
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Fancy. Here, imaginative literature is studied but killed; under the 
teaching of Mr Feeder, B.A., the ‘human barrel-organ’, the boys conclude 
that ‘all the fancies of the poets, and lessons of the sages, were a mere 
collection of words and grammar, and had no other meaning in the world’ 
(D&S, xi). 1230 

Dickens's fictional presentation of good schools is less convincing and 
striking than that of his bad ones, and his attempts to show Fancy properly 
at work in education are not impressive. Phoebe, getting her ‘little 
scholars to sing some of their lessons ... like the merry Robins they are’ 
(Mugby Junction, iii), is one example; a more lively one is Major Jackman’s 
dramatic use of the kitchen-utensils to foster little Jemmy’s interest in 
arithmetic (Mrs L’s Lodgings, i). A sentimental manifestation of the 
same spirit occurs — admittedly in an early work — in the description of 
the Old Bachelor’s very dubious essays in Local History, of which Dickens 
clearly approves. 


... he was not one of those rough spirits who would strip fair Truth of every little 
shadowy vestment in which time and teeming fancies love to array her ... [He was] 
unwilling to demolish any of the airy shrines that had been raised above it, if any good 
feeling or affection of the human heart were biding thereabouts (OCS, liv). 


Dickens no doubt thought local history unimportant — at least compared 
with ‘good feeling or affection of the human heart’ — for he did not allow 
inaccuracy or distortion in matters that he respected. But it remains a 
weakness that he failed to see that Truth, even in local history, is 
important, and is incompatible with half-truths; Fancy is getting more 
than its due here. The holiness of the heart’s affections needs no such 
protection from Fact. 

In his practical activities in education, Dickens did not forget to give a 
place to Fancy. In his speeches at Mechanics’ Institutes and suchlike he 
often took the occasion to demand ‘education of the feelings as well as of 
the reason’ and to urge his hearers that they should not, ‘in the laudable 
pursuit of the facts that surround us, neglect the fancy and the imagination 
which equally surround us as a part of the great scheme of things’ (Sps, 
152, 220). In his supervision of Urania Cottage, he took care — as 
previous quotations have shown — to provide some colour and imaginative 
stimulus for the girls; he also asked Hullah to send an instructor there, 
so that they might enjoy music for ‘devotion and relaxation’, and thus be 
moved by its ‘refining influence’ (Letters, 19/9/48, 12/12/47, ii, 120, 63). 
And his handling of his own children — at least when they were young — 
was admirably lively, with their household theatricals, and the Gad’s Hill 
printing-press and Gazette. ing 

Childhood should be a time of happiness, Dickens is always saying, and 
Fancy promotes this happiness. Some other ‘uses’ of Fancy for children 
have already been illustrated — as a stimulus to learning, and as providing 
an extension of experience. Dickens is quite subtle in noting, too, the moral 
use of Fancy; one is reminded of Wordsworth’s memories of those moments 
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which proved ‘hiding-places of man’s power’, ‘the anchor of my purest 
thoughts ... And soul of all my moral being’. In Hard Times, he describes 
those ‘best influences’ of the home which should have helped Louisa in a 
crisis, but which her Gradgrind upbringing had failed to provide. 


The dreams of childhood — its airy fables; its graceful, beautiful, humane, impossible 
adornments of the world beyond: so good to be believed in once, so good to be remembered 
when outgrown, for then the least among them rises to the stature of a great Charity in the 
heart ... Remembrances of how she had journeyed to the little that she knew, by the 
enchanted roads of what she and millions of innocent creatures had hoped and imagined; 
of how, first coming upon Reason through the tender light of Fancy, she had seen it a 
beneficent god, deferring to gods as great as itself: not a grim Idol, cruel and cold, with 
its victims bound hand and foot, and its big dumb shape set up with a sightless stare, never 
to be moved but by so many calculated tons of leverage ... (HT, II, ix). 


Vv 


Lastly, we must briefly note Dickens's use of Fancy in a literary context 
— briefly, because this is a large, and already a much-discussed, topic. 
That Dickens is a highly fanciful writer is a commonplace, and Forster's 
attempt to counter Taine’s criticism of Dickens's imagination as being too 
exuberant is only one early contribution to the long debate in which both 
his merits and his limitations have so often been defined by this term. 
I shall not here embark on an analysis of the novels as examples of Fancy, 
but shall limit myself to noting some of Dickens’s many appeals to this 
concept when making literary judgments and claims.” 

Forster, in discussing Taine’s criticism of Dickens, quotes a reply Dickens 
himself had made to some such attack. It is an interesting passage, though, 
like most of Dickens’s general statements, it is vague and naive compared 
with, say, Wordsworth’s or Coleridge’s discussions of Imagination. 
Dickens is not a good or a practised conceptual thinker, and his idea of the 
function of Imagination lacks the transcendental quality present in the 
appeals of some of the great Romantics — or of a Mr Spender in our 
own times — that we should ‘set Imagination in the centre of life’. 
Dickens's fancy is nearer allied to earthy joys — to fun, colour, enthusiasm, 
vitality. But he displays in this passage a sympathetic understanding of 
the popular mind which is not always possessed by better literary critics. 


It does not seem to me to be enough to say of any description that it is the exact truth. 
The exact truth must be there; but the merit or art in the narrator, is the manner of stating 
the truth. As to which thing in literature, it always seems to me that there is a world to 
be done. And in these times, when the tendency is to be frightfully literal and catalogue- 
like — to make the thing, in short, a sort of sum in reduction that any miserable creature 
can do in that way — I have an idea (really founded on what I profess), that the very 


holding of popular literature through a kind of popular dark age, may depend h 
fanciful treatment (Forster, 727-8). g » ied oat 


a I have discussed elsewhere Dickens's appeals to Fancy in his conduct of his periodicals: 
KEEP “HOUSEHOLD WORDS” IMAGINATIVE !’, The Dickensian, Vol. LII, Part 3, 
June 1956, pp. 117-123. 
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To this statement, one might add Dickens’s remarks on a Manchester 
Exhibition of paintings. The collection was wonderful, and the care 
for the comfort of the common people was admirable — 


But they want more amusement, and particularly (as it strikes me) something in motion, 
though it were only a twisting fountain. The thing is too still after their lives of 
machinery, and art flies over their heads in consequence (Letters, 3/8/57, ii, 867). 


Dickens is referring here to a cultural phenomenon, the bad consequences 
of which are very familiar to us (his phrases foretell the popular newspaper 
of the Northcliffe era and after) — but Dickens was more ready to serve 
than to criticise the popular culture of his day. He realized perfectly 
what literature could be popular in the new ‘popular dark age’, and he 
catered for these needs — though, one should add, he did so sincerely and 
with a sense of responsibility. ‘Fanciful treatment’, he saw, was necessary 
in a popular writer: but it was also entirely congenial to him, indeed it 
was the inevitable expression of his temperament.** The Prefaces to the 
novels several times express his aims in this regard, and describe the means 
he uses by various pseudonyms of Fancy. His object in Pickwick Papers, 
for instance, was ‘to place before the reader a constant succession of 
characters and incidents; to paint them in as vivid colours as he could 
command; and to render them, at the same time, life-like and amusing’. 
The Christmas Books — though certainly these are a special case, different 
from the rest of the works — were ‘a whimsical kind of masque’. In 
Bleak House, he ‘dwelt upon the romantic side of familiar things’. A Tale 
of Two Cities was intended to ‘add something to the popular and picturesque 
means of understanding that terrible time’. The manifestoes about the 
Household Words and its successor have already been quoted, as examples 
of the same critical idiom. 

Dickens's judgments on other writers are often expressed in similar terms: 
there are many examples in his correspondence with W. H. Wills, about 
contributions to Household Words, which is reprinted in R. C. Lehmann’s 
Dickens as an Editor. He was enthusiastic over the Idylls of the King — 
‘wonderfully fine, chivalric, imaginative, passionate, admirable’ (Letters, 
16/8/59, iii, 116) — he never faltered, Forster tells us, in his allegiance 
to Tennyson. Crabbe, on the other hand, went down in his estimation: 
*... I don’t think so highly of Crabbe as I once did (feeling a dreary want 
of fancy in his poems) ...’ (Letters, 27/12/46, i, 823). The prose-work 
which probably thrilled and influenced him more than any other was the 
Arabian Nights; the significance of his attachment to this book, and of his 
frequent use of imagery from it, has often been noted. The limitations in 
his sympathies for imaginative prose-fiction may, however, be seen in his 
uncomprehending remarks about Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter (Forster, 
505-6), and the weaknesses of his taste for fanciful description are apparent 
in his many adulatory references to Charles Lamb. 


13 It was typical that red was his favourite colour (Recollections of Sir Henry Dickens, 
1934, 75). 
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Hard Times has been quoted many times in this essay, for it is Dickens's 
finest comment on this concept Fancy; the fable admirably defines and 
explores the issue. I have tried, by ample (perhaps excessive) quotation, 
to show how ubiquitous this term is in Dickens, and how its various 
implications cluster around his central convicitions. I shall end by quoting, 
once again from Hard Times, a passage which summarises the claims 
Dickens makes for Fancy. It comes from the final chapter, where he 
pictures a chastened Louisa Gradgrind, in future years: 


... grown learned in childish lore; thinking no innocent and pretty fancy ever to be 
despised; trying hard to know her humbler fellow-creatures, and to beautify their lives 
of machinery and reality with those imaginative graces and delights, without which the 
heart of infancy will wither up, the sturdiest physical manhood will be morally stark 
death, and the plainest national prosperity figures can show, will be the Writing on 
_ the Wall... 


Leicester, 1956. P. A. W. Couns. 


Notes and News 


Lydgate’s Metaphors 


Lines 17-28 of Lydgate’s Gentlewoman’s Lament indicate that a precise 
classification of metaphors is always difficult. Mr. Renoir in a recent 
article? assumes that all knots discussed by him are ‘binding knots used 
to express permanence of union’. He suggests that Lydgate’s poetic ability 
is measurable by the appropriateness of, and number of changes which 
he rings on the fundamental image. But it is possible to argue that these 
metaphors may have an organisation which does not quite tally with 
Mr. Renoir’s description. The excellent lines (unfortunately the poem 
tails off after a promising start): 


For whane we were ful tendre of yeeris, 

Flouring bobe in oure chyldheed, 

Wee sette to nothing oure desyres, 

Sauf vn-to playe and tooke noon heede, 20 
And gedred flowres in be meede. 

Of yoube bis was oure moost plesaunce, 

And Love boo gaf me for my meede 

A knotte in hert of remembraunce 


Which pat neuer may beo vnbounde 25 
Hit is so stedfast and so truwe; 

For alwey oone I wol beo founde 

His womman and chaunge for no nuwe. 


1 'The Binding Knot: Three Uses of One Image in Lydgate’s Poetry’, Neophilologus 
XXXI, p. 202 ff. 
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are explained by Mr. Renoir as follows: 


Here, the image of the ‘Knotte in hert’ serves a double purpose. Not onty does it 
emphasize the relentlessness of the gentlewoman’s grief, but it makes us visualize a 
quasi-physical aspect of it. 


The elements in ‘a knotte in hert of remembraunce’ are extremely difficult 
to identify. Although Il. 25-8 elaborate the image and ultimately identify 
it with a love-knot, it is not entirely clear that the fundamental image is 
that of a love-knot. The phrase ‘a knot in the hert’ occurs in Thomas 
Usk’s Testament I1.4.136 ff : 


But for-as-moche as every herte that hath caught ful love is tyed with queynt knittinges, 
thou shalt understande that in love and thilke foresayd blisse toforn declared in this[e] 
provinges shal hote the knot in the hert. 


Whatever the meaning of the phrase in the passage, Mr. Schaar’s 
explanation of it? as an equivalent of summum bonum derived from 
Genius’s words in Alan’s De Planctu Nature (prose VIII): ‘nodus 
dilectionis preecordialis’ must be rejected. Precordialis is an adjective and 
goes with dilectionis. Alan’s phrase might be rendered ‘the knot of sincere 
love’ or even ‘the bond of close love’. 

Contextually, Usk’s knot seems to draw its illustrative vitality from 
‘knittings’ that are ‘tyed’, and the further description (II.4.142) ‘the knotte 
in the herte muste ben from one to an-other’ suggests that Usk has a 
love-knot in mind. But Lydgate’s knot in heart which Love gave the 
undesigning child is not at first any such knot. The basic image of I]. 23-4 
is that of a knot of remembrance — a knot tied as a reminder.? The child’s 
reminder may never be undone for the action which Love reminds her 
eventually to perform is beyond the woman's character and social station. 
In the next stanza the image is to be developed into a love-knot, but one 
of a peculiar kind since it is not ‘from one to an-other’ and celebrates no 
union. It is simply a compact between the woman and her own desire 
which remains pathetically tied in ‘remembraunce’. The poem ‘ends ‘on 
this note: ‘ 


To haue holly my remembraunce 
On his persone, so mychil I think. 


The unknowing child of Il. 17-24 cannot be presented with a fully 
_ developed amatory symbol. It is in the next stanza that the image is 
‘matured’ into one appropriate to a young woman. The sequence of tenses 
in the passage implies such a progression. 

Mr. Renoir further suggests that the use of the binding knot in the 
Temple of Glas 1]. 1229-30 is only a simple one and appropriate for a 
rather colourless conclusion to a rather vague poem. The lines: 


2 English Studies 37, pp. 260-1. 
3 The earliest clear reference to such knots recorded by the OED seems to be circa 1449. 
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Eternalli, be bond of assurance, 

The cnott is knytt which mai not be vnbovnd 

That al be goddis of pis alliaunce 

Shal bere Poona ead Baernore: Be wieke ; 

On which of jou his troube first dope breke. 
may appear weak if they simply amplify ‘pis alliaunce’ in line 1231. But 
surely the alliaunce has been disposed of in ll. 1106 ff. where it had been 
described in detail: 


Pen bo3t I saw, with a golden chayne 
Venus anon enbracen and constrein 

Her bob[e] hertes, in oon forto perseuer 
Whiles bat bei liue and neuer to desseuer . 


Dr. Schick in his notes to this passage did not consider the colour of the 
chain — but colour is important for it is stressed by Lydgate in line 1225 
in the parallel image of the two hearts shut in one lock by Venus’s ‘key 
of gold so wel depured’.® WVenus’s golden chain is certainly meant to be 
distinguished from the ordinary chain of positive law (marriage) which 
binds the lady to her husband (Il. 335, 338). What Lydgate has in mind 
is Chaucer's ‘feyre cheyne of love’ which, as a symbol of universal 
matrimony, binds together the Elements and man and woman in wedlock. 
The colour possibly has been taken from Jean’s adaptation of Boethius 
(4.m.6.) in the Roman Il, 16785 £f.: 


Si gart, tant m’a Deus enouree 
La bele cheine doree 
Qui les quatre element3 enlace. 


The knot of Il, 1129-30 is fashioned in the golden chain of Venus — 
a chain at one-time or other connected with marriage, the bond of the 
elements, union of personified ideas, and Universal Mind.® Venus in this 


4 Cf. Knight's Tale A2130 and Boethius, De Cons. 2.m.8, 4.m.6. 

5 Cf. Romaunt 2087 ff (Roman 1999 ff). 

8 The history of the golden chain has been traced somewhat inconclusively by Emil 
Wolff, Die Goldene Kette, Hamburg, 1947. The origin and exact philosophical emphasis 
attached to the phrase by the Middle Ages still await a coherent treatment. The phrase 
denotive of love in indissoluble union occurs in the De Planctu Nature (prose IX) in the 
final words of Generosity’s panegyric on Nature ‘... prout intime cognationis expressa 
parilitas expetit, me tibi aurea dilectionis cathena connectit’. The phrase would then 
appear to have been transferred from this specialised context to that of the chain of the 
elements by Jean de Meung in the passage quoted above. The two metres of Boethius 
more than suggest the identification and Jean possibly needed no further impulse. 
A philosophical concept may have lent the identification other kinds of validity, but in 
philosophy the two chains (one of the Elements, the other of gold) are separate 
— for one is material, the other immaterial. In Macrobius’s Commentum the ‘chain of the 
elements’ is discussed in book I. 6 and plainly has no extra-physical extension. The ‘golden 
chain’ is discussed in 1.18 where it is derived from Homer and plainly symbolises the 
Unity of Divine Mind: ‘one splendor lighting up everything’. Plato, although he treats 
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poem acts towards the lovers rationally. She is a Venus wholly in accord 
with Alan’s or Chaucer’s Nature: that Venus of Reson and Sensuallytee 
who is described by Nature as sometimes working in harmony with Nature's 
laws. What Venus offers the lovers in the Temple of Glas is a resolution 
which must not contradict the matrimonial bond. The lovers must respect 
the prior legal claim of earthly marriage since their own celestial, golden law 
of love is its prototype. 

Thus, it may be seen that this knot is not a simple, colourless binding~- 
knot for we must take into account the other complimentary descriptions — 
of Venus’s alliaunce. What is important in Venus's binding of the lovers 
cannot be contained in any single image — its final emphasis is the result 
of a building up of several images. When Gray in his Remarks on the 
Poems of Lydgate spoke of an age which made its poetic effects by a 
long accumulation of detail he was referring to the art of narrative. He 
might well have included the art of metaphor. 


St. Salvators College, J. Norton Smit. 
St. Andrews. 


Shakespeare’s 400th Anniversary. The Shakespeare Birthplace Trust at 
Stratford-upon-Avon has issued an Appeal for contributions to enable 
them to erect a new building containing a library, study centre, and 
administrative headquarters, to commemorate the 400th anniversary of 
Shakespeare's birth, which will be celebrated in 1964. The smallest 
contribution will be of assistance. Cheques should be made payable to 
The Shakespeare Birthplace Trust and should be sent to The Director, 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon, England, who will be 
pleased to answer any inquiries. 


the chain of the elements seriously and at length in Timzus 32c nowhere gives the golden 
chain the same treatment. He refers to it satirically in the Theetefus 153c where a dig at 
the Sophists seems to have been intended. The popular commentary of Chalcidius to the 
Timzus provides no help on passage 32c. The commentaries of William de Conches and 
William de Thierry are unavailable to this writer. Proclus’s Commentary to the Timeeus 
does identify the chain of the elements with Zeus’s golden chain. This golden chain is 
three-fold, consisting of material elements, cause of bodies, and one reason proceeding 
through all things. It is derived not from Homer but from the Orphic fragment 161: 

avtao éxny deoudy xeategoy meEQi ndvta tarvoons, 

osiony yovosiny 8 aidéoas dotjcayta. 
How Proclus’s commentary might have reached the ordinary scholar in the Middle Ages 
remains mysterious. The 14th century commentary on the Timzus, Anon. Oxon., Corpus 
Christi MS. 243, although including a discussion on the chain of the elements (fol. 153r) 
shows no special influence of Proclus at this point. 
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Beowulf, reproduced in facsimile. Second edition containing 
a new reproduction of the MS. Edited with an introductory note 
by Norman Davis. (E.E.T.S. Nr. 245.) Oxford University Press. 
1959. xxi + 145 pp. Price 70/—. ~ 


Beowulf, an introduction to the study of the poem by R. W. 
CHAMBERS. Third edition with a supplement by C. L. WRENN. 
Cambridge University Press. 1959. xvii + 628 pp. Price 55/—. 


The year 1959 saw two most important contributions to the rich store 
of Beowulf literature: the second edition of the MS facsimile and the third 
edition of Chambers’s Introduction to the Study of the Poem. 

Every reader who opens the new facsimile edition at random will be 
struck by the clearness and beauty of the reproduction and will be overcome 
by a feeling of gratitude for the achievement of this new work. 

The first facsimile reproduction and transliteration of the Beowulf 
manuscript, edited by Zupitza for the E.E.T.S. in 1882, has long been out 
of print, and I have been fortunate enough in being the owner of a copy 
that once belonged to Miillenhoff. In the new edition Zupitza’s trans- 
literation with his painstaking notes (for which he also made use of 
Thorkelin’s transcripts A and B) has been reproduced by photolithography; 
it has permanent value as a record of what he could see in the manuscript 
in the years 1880-2. Only one error in the copying of letters has been 
found (1. 2155: spreec for wreec) and that has been corrected in the new 
edition; minor inconsistencies in the use of hyphens or word-division and 
some inaccuracies in quotations from the two Thorkelin transcripts have 
been left unchanged, but are carefully recorded by the editor, Prof. Norman 
Davis, in his introductory note (p. XIII f£.). 

The facsimile of the Manuscript itself is an entirely new and admirable 
work which also gives aesthetic pleasure. The MS was photographed 
by the Official Photographer of the British Museum in 1957 and reproduced 
by the collotype process at the University Press, Oxford. Modern 
improvements in photographic technique, esp. the development of ultra- 
violet photography which was made use of in the reproduction of fourteen 
badly damaged pages of the MS, have contributed to the clearness of the 
single pages, giving them the full equal size of the MS. Even a superficial 
comparison of the leaves of the older volume with those of the new edition 
will show this remarkable difference. 

Davis's exceptionally clear introductory note raises some important 
questions concerning readings of the text in damaged parts of the MS. 
Zupitza was of opinion that in some damaged folios a later hand had 
freshened up the original readings (e.g. on folio 182 and 201 according 
to the new foliation), and he thought he could detect in some cases ‘the 
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first hand’ underneath the ‘freshening up’ (e.g. 1. 2239: rihde written upon 
an earlier wende). But the ultra-violet photograph shows no such trace 
of a ‘first hand’. Dr. Werner, of the British Museum Research Laboratory, 
to whom as an objective arbiter the Society applied, confirmed that on 
folio 182 there appear to be definite signs of subsequent intensification of 
certain letters, and Dr Ker expressed an analogous opinion about the 
word lichaman on folio 201 b. 

The most important problem of the introduction concerns the well-known 
crux of the Beowulf text, the almost hopelessly damaged folio 201 b, esp. 
the Il. 3150-55. Davis reproduces part of Prof. Smith's paper “The Photo- 
graphy of Manuscripts’ (London Mediaeval Studies I, 1937-39) with two 
new transcripts of folio 201 b, one text by visual examination, the second 
by ultra-violet photography. Smith thought to have deciphered some new 
readings of which I mention: werudes egesan (1. 3154) and hleo on hoe 
(1. 3157). Davis then quotes some modifications suggested by Prof. Pope 
in his The Rhythm of Beowulf (1942). His ingenious emendation Geatisc 
meowle (1. 3150) has been accepted by Holthausen (Beowulf, 1948), by 
Dobbie (Beowulf and ludith, 1953) and by Wrenn (Beowulf, 19582). 
Pope is doubtful about hAleo (1. 3157) to which he would prefer the 
reading hlew. 

Davis finally adds some concluding notes with reference to the new 
facsimile. The details given by him seem to me of decisive importance for 
the reading of the whole passage, but I can only select some items and must 
refer the reader to Davis's note (p. vii-xiii). 

According to Davis Smith’s reading iat (1. 3150) has less verisimilitude 
than eat so that Pope’s Geatisc gets preference. On the other hand Pope’s 
swide Zeneahhe (1. 3152) is hardly tenable; instead of Zupitza’s selde 
Davis would propose to read seide. In 1. 3157 on hoe seems clear, but the 
word before it does not appear to be hleo because there is too much space 
between / and e; hlew would fit best, which was also Pope's suggestion. 
In 1. 3158 weg-lidendum ... 3esyne seems confirmed by traces of w and e 
in the MS. A few readings on other folios reproduced by ultra-violet 
photography are mentioned by the editor on p. xii. a 

‘In conclusion I should like to emphasize that this new Beowulf facsimile 
will be the indispensable basis for the future textual study of Beowulf, and 
the editor, Prof. Davis, as well as the Early English Text Society are to 
be congratulated on this unique publication. 


Prof. Wrenn, whose Beowulf edition (19582) has already become a 
favourite textbook with university students, has laid Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship under fresh obligations by re-editing Prof. Chambers’s famous 

Introduction to the Study of the Poem. 

Wrenn very wisely followed Chambers’s practice who, in the second 
edition of this work (1931), left the original text of the first edition with 
its four parts (1921) unchanged and provided a supplement on work up 
to 1930 (part V) together with an additional bibliography. This third 
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edition (1959) adds a supplementary sixth part accounting for recent 
scholarship and new publications since 1930 (p. 507-48) and includes a 
corresponding exhaustive bibliography leading down to 1958. As the 
editor himself declares in his introductory note to part VI (p. 507) he has 
sought ‘to limit himself to those aspects of Beowulf and of the stories of 
Offa and Finn which the late R. W. Chambers chose to treat of, rather 
than to attempt anything like a survey of the whole field. A purely 
literary appreciation of the poem, for example, would be out of place 
in this book. Nor will merely textual criticism, unless it has some wider 
historical or generally interpretative significance, be dealt with here other- 
wise than in the bibliography — again following Chambers’s practice.’ 
This summary of recent Beowulf scholarship (= part VI) falls into four 
chapters: I, Sutton Hoo and Beowulf; I]. Manuscript and the interpretation 
of the text; III. Genesis, date and structure of Beowulf; IV. Historical and 
legendary matters, 

I shall try to follow these chapters in the same sequence and give a 
succinct survey of the most important problems. 

Ad I). There is no doubt that Wrenn is absolutely justified in 
emphasizing the unique importance of the famous Sutton Hoo excavations 
for an illumination of the whole background of Beowulf. ‘The ship-cenotaph 
with its treasures whose hero was, in all probability, the East Anglian 
Christian King Aé%thelwald (+ 663/4), revealed the astonishingly high 
material culture at an East Anglian royal court in the late seventh century, 
characterized by a mixture of pagan and Christian artefacts and by a wide 
range of cultural influences (besides native English Swedish, Merovingian, 
Byzantine, Celtic elements). In this way the royal banners, the swords 
and helmets, the drinking-bowls, even the harp of Beowulf have become 
related to actual history. The pagan elements in Beowulf (Scyld’s ship- 
burial, Beowulf's funeral) embedded in a conscious and predominating 
Christian atmosphere find their counterpart in the ship-cenotaph and in 
material parallels at Sutton Hoo (the two silver spoons bearing the names 
of Saul and Paul). Other questions being of a more hypothetical character 
concern the origin, composition and date of Beowulf. It has been 
cautiously suggested that the poem might have been composed at an East 
Anglian cultural centre as a compliment to an East Anglian King of the 
house of the Wuffingas, by linking the Wehha of the Wuffing genealogy 
with Wiglaf, the second hero in the dragon fight, son of Wihstan, the 
last of the Wegmundingas, perhaps descendants of a royal Swedish house. 

The only difficulty in the assumption of such relation seems to me to be 
the fact that the Swedes in Beowulf (cf. 1. 3000 ff.) appear as threatening 
enemies of the Geats; moreover East Anglian origin of the poem would 
require a very early date (perhaps about 700), which seems to me rather 
doubtful if we take into consideration that, according to prevailing opinion, 
epic poetry started in the North after Cadmon and Beowulf followed later 
in this tradition. 

Prof, Wrenn has also contributed a special paper on ‘Sutton Hoo and 
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Beowulf’ to the memorial volume in honour of the late Fernand Mossé 
(Paris, 1959), and in this third edition of Chambers we find an exhaustive 
bibliography on this special subject (p. 611 ff; § 11). 

Ad Il.) As to contributions to the MS and textual interpretations 
Wrenn mentions Malone's facsimile edition of The Thorkelin Transcripts 
of Beowulf (1951), Smith’s ‘The Photography of Manuscripts’ (1938), 
_ Pope's contributions in his The Rhythm of Beowulf (1942; cf. my first 
review on the Beowulf facsimile) and Sisam’s Studies in the History of 
Old English Litterature which contain a special paper on “The Compilation 
of the Beowulf Manuscript’. 

The editor then passes in review six complete editions of Beowulf and 
finally bestows special praise upon Hoops’s Kommentar zum Beowulf and 
his Beowulfstudien. 

The rich bibliography (p. 599-605; §§ 3-7) contains all significant work 
on the text and its interpretation. 

Ad III.) Neither the place of composition nor the question of its growth 
have been definitively settled: Northumbria (the age of Bede), Mercia 
(esp. Offa's time) and, as we have seen, recently East Anglia contend for 
the home of the poem. Its prehistory remains hypothetical. That oral 
tradition or tradition of extempore verse had some part in its composition 
can hardly be denied, yet oral tradition alone cannot explain the growth 
of such a long, discursive poem. Prof. Dorothy Whitelock’s The Audience 
of Beowulf (1951) deserves special mention here as to the question of the 
date of the poem: the Christian atmosphere with its religious terms and 
biblical allusions presupposes an audience removed some distance in time 
from the conversion to Christianity, the high praise bestowed on Offa 
(Offa of Mercia’s ancestor) in Beowulf would make a date as late as the 
end of the eighth century seem possible. 

Discussion of the inner structure of the poem has been a central theme 
in Beowulf criticism since Prof, Tolkien’s lecture ‘Beowulf, the Monsters 
and the Critics’ (1936), in which he stood up for the inner unity and 
balance of the work and for a symbolism represented by the monsters as 
forces of darkness. A rather long line of scholars reaching down to 
Prof. Wrenn (in his introduction to his Beowulf edition, 1958?) have 
accepted these views and followed Tolkien; a minority has raised partly 
objections, partly doubts. The best objective survey of the whole matter 
seems to me to have been given by van Meurs in Neophilologus XX XIX 
(1955). Iam not going to enter this controversial ground here, but I may 
perhaps be allowed to draw the attention to another Old English epic and 
essentially heroic work, namely the Exodus poem. Irving, the latest 
editor of this poem (1951), especially mentions the remarkable fact that 
the Exodus poet is principally interested in the heroic events which he 
describes in almost glowing colours, whereas he does not follow and make 
use of symbolic or allegoric interpretations to be found predominantly 
in Hieronymus, Ambrosius and others. May this attitude of an Old 
English epic poet give us some hint as to the symbolic interpretation of 
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the fights in Beowulf? Was the Beowulf poet really inclined to see more 
in his monsters than terrible, non-human enemies ? 

Ad IV.) In this last chapter, ‘Historical and Legendary Matters’, Wrenn 
mentions a new edition of Saxo Grammaticus’ Gesta Danorum (Copen- 
hagen, 1931-57); then follow two sections entitled ‘Offa and his Queen’ 
and ‘The Fight at Finnsburg’. In the first Wrenn discusses the well- 
known crux (1. 1931: mod-bry3o weg fremu folces cwen) and assumes 
with Craigie and Sisam a lost passage between the two halves of the verse 
(cf. the glossary to his Beowulf edition), in the second we learn that, 
in spite of different opinions, Chambers’s account of the Finnsburg matter 
seems now generally accepted. The last section, ‘Folklore’, contains a 
short remark on the dragon fight in the interpretation of which two 
contending conceptions become obvious (e.g. Bonjour’s symbolic, Sisam’s 
realistic interpretation). In conclusion Prof. Carney’s Studies in Irish 
Literature and History are referred to where the influence of some written 
Irish folk-tale upon Beowulf is maintained. However this may be, Wrenn 
concludes with the very important request that the whole set of problems 
relating to the Celtic cultural influences on Anglo-Saxon art and literature 
— which must include Beowulf — should be seriously investigated by 
scholars familiar with both languages and civilizations. This really seems 
to be a great desideratum. 

Chapters III and IV are also accompanied by rich supplementary 
bibliographies. 

Prof. Wrenn may be assured that he has rendered Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship a-great service with this third edition and its exhaustive 
bibliographies and that this Introduction to the Study of Beowulf will 
remain an indispensable companion to the new Beowulf facsimile. 


Bern. O. FUNKE. 


The Golden Mirror: Studies in Chaucer’s Descriptive Technique 
and its Literary Background. By CLaEs ScHaar. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup. 1955, viii + 526 pp. Kr. 50.-. 


There are some books of which it may be said that, having been done 
once, they need never be done again. Without implying any qualitative 
comparison with the book under review, one might instance The Road to 
Xanadu. Any assessment of The Ancient Mariner can now assume the 
existence of the background of fact on which the fancies of the poem 
are based. 

So, too, with the present work. It follows the writer’s studies in Some 
Types of Narrative in Chaucer's Poetry. Painstakingly, and in detail, 
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it investigates Chaucer’s powers of description in the realms of the emotions 
of his characters, their portraits, and the landscape setting in which their 
stories are played out. And all this in relation to the literary tradition 
in which Chaucer's work was shaped. 

And yet ... Good as the investigation is, did it need doing at such 
length? The mind wearies under the accumulation of detail, and anyone 
who attempts to read it straight through is asking for mental indigestion. 
Far better to read the introduction, turn to the conclusions, and then work 
back from there into the body of the enquiry. 

Reading it this way, however, though less fatiguing, reveals a far more 
serious deterrent than the mere accumulation of fact. Schaar knows so 
much about the subject, and keeps his nose so close to the scent of 
Chaucer's sources, that he often fails to look up and see what Chaucer 
himself is actually doing. Thus, on p. 207 we are told: 


The portrait of the Cook consists almost exclusively of description of profession, apart 
from the realistic remark that on his shyne a mormal hadde he — inserted, rather un- 
expectedly, into a ‘professional’ context. 


But what is there that is surprising about this remark, apart from the 
fact that it inconveniently cuts across one of Schaar’s categories? This 
is the one remark that ‘fixes’ the snapshot of the Cook. Good as he is 
at his job, there is one thing to be criticised in the Cook —. and a very 
important thing ‘professionally’ — his lack of personal hygiene. And this 
single comment is as revealing of the Cook, and of Chaucer's attitude 
towards him, as any in the Prologue. 

Here is the inherent weakness of the book. For all his wide reading 
in the wake of Chaucer, for all the careful exposition, the classification of 
types of description and of deviations from the type, Schaar nowhere 
indicates that he has really felt the miracle that Chaucer accomplished in 
his verse. The description of Alison in the Miller's Tale, and Schaar’s 
discussion of it, will serve as an example of what I have in mind. 

Thanks to Schaar, we can now see that the description deviates from 
the rhetorical norm. “The portrait of the wife is a mixture of objective 
description, particular and general idealization, and objective character- 
ization.’ (p. 220.) (There follows a nearly verbatim prose transcription 
of the portrait, typical of many which help to make the book so long. But 
is anyone likely to read the book without being familiar with the text ?) 
By comparison, the companion description of Absolon is ‘an organised 
structural unity’. So, too, is the portrait with which it is most natural to 
compare Alison’s if one wishes to get a measure of Chaucer's mature 
achievement, namely, the description of Blanche in the Book of the Duchess 
(pp. 172-5). If we merely follow Schaar in his correlation of the ‘three 
styles’ — the simple, intended for instruction, the middle for pleasure, 
and the sublime, intended to stir and move the reader — and the sort of 
description traditionally assigned to each (p. 496 ff), we can do no more 
than acknowledge that the descriptions of the two women are appropriate 
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to their respective genres. The Book of the Duchess is an example of the 
sublime, and idealistic description is to be expected. The Miller's Tale 
is a fabliau with an implied didactic element — this is how not to behave 
— and so we would expect realistic description. What we do not 
expect is the amazing jump that Chaucer has made, from literary convention 
into exact and vivid contemporary images, a shift that is all the more 
amazing when we consider that it was done in front of an audience which 
would still have accepted the older technique. It is this sort of thing that 
Schaar’s meticulous ranging over his material fails to bring home. 

In fact, the character of Chaucer's audience is a consideration of supreme 
importance in relation to his techniques, but it is one that is all too rarely 
taken into account. In the Nun’s Priest's Tale, for example, we have a 
story which is typical of the kind that the Priest would tell as an exemplum 
to an unsophisticated audience. But his audience on this occasion is a 
mixed one, with a high proportion of the educated in it, who are to be 
entertained. Behind this fictional situation, however, is Chaucer's own 
position. His audience is also to be entertained, though not in quite the 
same way as the pilgrims, and Chaucer's problem is to balance the claims 
of these two situations. It is something that has become a commonplace to 
the writer of fiction since Chaucer's day, but he was one of the first (if 
not the very first) to be forced to face it, and part of his miracle is that 
he coped with the problem so brilliantly. 

This consideration of the levels of audience involved in the story may 
seem to be more relevant to a discussion of Chaucer’s narrative techniques, 
but it is not unimportant in relation to his descriptive powers. At which 
audience is the ‘heroic’ description of Chauntecleer aimed, the Priest's 
fellow-pilgrims, or Chaucer's courtly circle, or both? It is not enough 
to tell us, as Schaar does, the proportions of idealization to actual 
observation. Such facts are only a start. 

I began this review with a reference to J. L. Lowes’s book on Coleridge. 
His work on Chaucer and his contemporaries is even more important. But 
his scholarship did not weigh him down, and in The Art of Geoffrey 
Chaucer he produced one of the most delightful books that have been 


written about the poet. One would like to think that the author of The 
Golden Mirror could do the same. 


Liverpool. D, S. BLaAnp. 
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Scottish Poetry. A Critical Survey. Edited by James KINSLEY. 
London: Cassell and Co. 1955. x + 330 pp. Price 30)-. 


The day has gone when a comprehensive survey of Scottish poetry could 
be undertaken by one person; here we have, instead, a symposium to which 
no fewer than ten people — all presumably Scots and all well-known 
scholars — have contributed a chapter each, and one, Douglas Young, 
has added a note on Scottish religious poetry. 4 

The resultant volume is curiously — though not unexpectedly — uneven. 
Perhaps the outstanding contribution is that by Sir James Fergusson of 
Kilkerran on the Ballads; written con amore, and with knowledge and 
understanding, it is the work of one who learned and loved the ballads 
from childhood days. But not far behind come the cool and balanced 
criticism of the Modern Makars by Dr George Kitchin, and Dr A. M. 
Oliver's treatment of the Scottish Augustans — i.e. the eighteenth-century 
Scots who wrote English verse. 

The book consists of ten chapters, each with numbered references to 
notes at the end, consisting in the main of ‘potted’ lives of poets dealt 
with in the chapters, references to important editions of their works, and 
the like. The criticisms which follow deal with both of those. 

Chapter I. The Mediaeval Makars. By the Editor. A straightforward 
factual account, with no frills. Curiously enough, he makes no mention 
at all, in the text or notes, of the Chapman and Myllar prints, of which 
a handsome facsimile edition was published in 1950, and which form a 
useful source of information for poems by Dunbar and Henryson. Further, 
Professor Kinsley’s assumption (Note 3) that Hay was the author, about 
1460, of a version of the Roman d’Alixandre still remains to be proved: 
the long poem linked with Hay’s name may rather be translated from a 
French prose Alexander. Again (Note 21), it is decidedly doubtful 
whether Golagrus and Gawain is of Scottish origin. Dunbar’s travels in 
England and France (Note 38) form the material of a chapter of J. W. 
Baxter's biography of the poet (1952): but the source is one poem only 
by Dunbar, and it would perhaps be rash to build elaborate theories about 
Dunbar’s early life on such scanty evidence, especially since the central 
theme of the poem is found elsewhere, in Erasmus and George Buchanan, 
and the dependence of either of these on Dunbar has yet to be proved. 

Chapter II. The Renaissance Poets (I) Scots and English, by the 
late Agnes Mure Mackenzie. Dr Mackenzie’s somewhat ‘aureate’ style 
and habit of sweeping generalizations do not please everyone. For 
instance, her statement that Gavin Douglas's ‘scoundrel nephews must 
have been a heartbreak’ to him (p. 35) is incapable of proof; she presumably 
refers to the confused happenings of the years after Flodden, when the 
Douglas family was struggling to become masters of Scotland. But Gavin's 
fortunes went up and down with those of his nephews: and however much 
he loved Scotland, he may well have thought as highly of his own family. 
Douglas may have hoped (p. 37) that his translation of the Aineid might 
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be used in schools, but all the evidence of the Prologue to Book I goes to 
suggest that he expected his readers to be nobles. On Alexander Scott, 
she apparently attributes to him (p. 51) the double rondel ‘Lufe is ane 
fervent fyre’ which is in fact a garbled version of a poem by Wyatt, 
and in the second line (‘Kendillit without desyre’) ‘with hot’ is the correct 
and better reading. In her Note 3, The Palice of Honour cannot be 1530, 
and there are two other manuscripts of Douglas’s Eneados (the Ruthven 
and the Elphinstoun) in addition to that in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In Note 48 she repeats the usual matter about Sir Robert Aytoun derived 
from Charles Rogers (not Roger), though much of it is wrong or at 
best dubious. 

Chapter III]. The Renaissance Poets (II) Latin. By James W. L. 
Adams. Breaks quite new ground, and includes men such as George 
Buchanan, David Kinloch, William Dempster and Arthur Johnston. 

Chapter IV. The Ballads (see above). 

Chapter V. The Scottish Augustans. By A. M. Oliver. This naturally 
includes James Thomson, Arbuthnot, Armstrong, Falconer and Robert 
Blair, and does not scorn Mallet and Mickle. Macpherson gets a couple 
of pages, but while Mrs. Oliver has the sympathy of at least one reviewer 
in her confession of inability to read Ossian, one cannot but wonder why 
the Ossianic cult was so widespread and lasted so long — did not Napoleon 
himself carry a copy with him always? 

Chapter VI. Eighteenth-Century Vernacular Poetry. By David Daiches. 
Deals with ‘Ramsay and famous Fergusson’, and with the ‘Collections’ of 
the period. Occasionally his glosses are not too trustworthy: e.g. Wirrikow 
(p. 181) is not ‘hobgoblin’, but ‘the Devil’, and ‘a grassum gift’ (p. 182) 
cannot be ‘a free gift’ (which completely alters the sense of the poem) but 
is ‘a costly gift’. (Cf. O.E.D. Gersum.) 

Chapter VII. Burns and the Burns Tradition. By the late Robert 
Dewar. In a most pleasing account, Professor Dewar shows Burns not 
only as the culmination of the Ramsay-Fergusson tradition, but also as a 
master of folk song, one who best was qualified ‘by genius and education 
to appreciate and capture’ its art and technique. To his chapter should 
be added perhaps the reminder that Burns played the violin at least 
sufficiently well to try over in his home those tunes he loved so well, and 
which formed an essential part of many of his poems. It is unfortunate 
that some of Professor Dewar’s glosses are suspect — e.g. thowless 
({p. 196) surely means more than ‘lazy’; gath’rin gear (p. 197) rendered 
by ‘money-making’, whereas ‘gear’ is ‘property’, ‘goods’, as well as money; 
hirplin (p. 194) is ‘limping’, not ‘leaping’ (cf. St. Agnes Eve, ‘The hare 
limp’d trembling through the frozen grass’.). 

Chapter VIII. Scottish Poetry in the Earlier Nineteenth Century. By 
the late John W, Oliver. An excellent discussion of (mainly) Scott as a 
poet (not forgetting his ballad activities) with a final section on Hogg, 
Leyden, Motherwell and Tennant. 


Douglas Young’s task in Chapter IX, Scottish Poetry in the Later 
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Nineteenth Century, was not an enviable one, since against Scott and Hogg 
he could only set Stevenson, John Davidson, Andrew Lang and a host 
of imitators of Burns. Still, it seems unnecessary to drag in Kipling on 
the strength of ‘McAndrew’s Hymn’, and because his maternal grandfather 
was a minister. In spite of saying some felicitous things, Mr Young does 
not seem in sympathy with the period; and his style (reminiscent of Hugh 
MacDiarmid) will baffle some and perhaps annoy others. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. A. MAcponaLp. 


Shakespeare Survey. Edited by ALLARDycE Nicott. Vols. 11 
and 12. Cambridge University Press, 1958 and 1959. Price 
27s. 6d. and 25s. resp. 


The reviewer may be allowed to begin with two remarks of a more general 
nature. They concern two different aspects of Shakespeare Survey — 
one positive, one negative — that in particular forced themselves upon him. 
To take first things first, we are now going to consider the positive one. 
In his article on ‘Actors and Scholars’ (vol. 12) Richard David states that 
in his opinion ‘outside the theatre Shakespeare can have only the thinnest 
and most unsubstantial of existences’. — Even if he does not quite see 
eye to eye with David in this somewhat drastic attitude, the modern 
Shakespeare enthusiast — be he a scholar or not — will hardly deny the 
extreme importance of the contribution which the theatre has to offer 
toward a better understanding of Shakespeare. As long as his plays are 
performed on all sorts of stages all over the world Shakespeare is alive. 
He is spared the fate that has overtaken so many great names of the 
distant or near past, that is to become exclusively an object of research 
or an impersonal attribute of so-called general education. And it is the 
awareness of this fact that constitutes one of the most attractive features 
of Shakespeare Survey. We find this awareness in the truly interesting 
‘International Notes’ with their reports on set-ups and trends of Shakespeare 
performances, we encounter it above all in the reviews of recent productions 
— Roy Walker competently discusses performances of Timon of Athens 
(Old Vic) and Julius Caesar (Memorial Theatre) in volume 11, of 
Henry VIII (Old Vic) and Twelfth Night (Memorial Theatre) in 
volume 12 —, we also trace it in such articles as the one mentioned above. 
In it David urges a fruitful collaboration between scholars and actors, the 
scholars thereby insisting on the specific characteristics of a given play, on 
the assumptions and conventions it is based on and that have to be 
respected. Another article of this sort is Nugent Monck’s survey of the 
history of the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich and the practical 
experiences he derived from his productions (vol. 12). David's premises 
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for the role of the scholar seem to come to life in Rudolf Stamm’s 
impressive plea for an examination of the ‘theatrical physiognomy’ of every 
play (vol. 12). He would like to see a realisation of the play-in- 
performance added to the study of dramatic structure, speech patterns, 
imagery etc., and as a practical example he pursues the transmutation of 
the lengthy historical exposition of Antony's life in North’s Plutarch into 
direct and indirect acting-impulses in Shakespeare's play. 

In comparison with all that the negative aspect of the two volumes 
appears rather trifling, but still, the present writer thinks that it should be 
pointed out. It centres primarily round the question of selecting the 
articles that are to be published in Shakespeare Survey. With all due 
respect to the editorship of Allardyce Nicoll this reviewer holds that the 
principles of the selective method might be stricter and in a way more 
limited. By its very nature Sh. Survey is not a publication for the extreme 
specialist and is surely not intended to develop into this. _In other words, 
it would doubtless be desirable to accept only articles of a certain scope, 
of some general appeal in the highest sense of the term. Articles that 
contain a mere enumeration of single facts have, of course, a significance 
of their own in the world of scholarship, they provide indispensable 
background material, but clearly a place for them should — and could — 
be found in some suitable quarterly. An instance in case is Mark Eccles’s 
paper on ‘Martin Peerson and the Blackfriars’ (vol. 11), which exhausts 
itself in a recital of Chancery suits concerning Martin Peerson and Kendall 
of the Blackfriars playhouse. There is no doubt that these pages are 
of some relevancy to a scholar writing a history of the English theatre, 
but being a competent specialist he would just as easily find them in a 
much less conspicuous publication. 

If we now turn to the comprehensive themes that are meant to create 
a sort of magnetic field for the discussion of single problems, we can 
hardly help being struck by the marked dissimilarity in response provoked 
in the various contributors by each theme. Volume 11, which stand under 
the heading of ‘Shakespeare’s Last Plays’, conveys an unmistakable 
impression of general hesitancy. The temporary preoccupation with these 
plays seems to have reached — at least for the time being — a dead end. 
It may well be that the bewildering mass of theories put forward in a 


comparatively short span of time has had the effect that no one feels’ 


confident enough to point into yet another direction. The numerous 
critical approaches to the romances of the last fifty years are neatly 
classified and characterised by Philip Edwards. He is rather hard on the 
symbol and allegory exponents, and suggests thorough research into the 
conventions of the romance form and the reaction of the public to it as 
a possible way out of the present predicament. Clifford Leech (‘The 
Structure of the Last Plays’) considers the action of the romances as 
purely cyclic, with the exception of The Winter's Tale where the usual 
structure of the drama is approximated by a combination of cycle and crisis. 
The most noteworthy contribution to the central theme is made by 
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J. M. Nosworthy’s article on ‘Music and its Function in the Romances of 
Shakespeare’. The author is doubtless justified in calling attention to 
the enormous importance of music as a means of dramatic representation. 
Music as a re-creative and regenerative force is an influential factor in 
the dramatic development of the romances. Its potentialities are fully 
realised in The Winter’s Tale where the period of chaos, dominated 
by Leontes, is conspicuous through the absence of music, while the period 
of regeneration, dominated by Perdita, is steeped in it. 

Some complementary papers deal with the topicality of magic, both 
black and white, at the time of The Tempest (C. J. Sisson), with the 
impact produced by the Moorish ambassador to the court of Elizabeth on 
the social life of London in 1600 (Bernard Harris), and with the news- 
letters on theatrical performances sent to Sir John Scudamore from 1610/11 
onwards (J. P. Feil). 

Last but by no means least we have to single out the interesting ways 
in which Kenneth Muir ascribes The Two Noble Kinsmen to Shakespeare 
with the help of image clusters and Dover Wilson presents the fourth 
instalment of his introduction to the search for a reliable Shakespeare text. 

What volume 11 lacks in vigour is more than made up by volume 12, 
whose theme is “The Elizabethan Theatre’. From the beginning George 
R. Kernodle sets the tone with a spirited differentiation between the 
Elizabethan and the existentialist stages. Contrary to the assumption 
of certain modern writers, the two have absolutely nothing in common, 
because the Elizabethan stage is not a void in which the human soul is 
completely isolated, but it is invariably dominated by symbols of social 
and divine order, notably the throne with its canopy. 

Can scholarship more or less free itself of prevalent cultural tastes? 
C. Walter Hodges does not think so, and to prove that this also applies 
to the reconstruction of Elizabethan playhouses he juxtaposes a German 
and an English attempt of the last century. In the English Fortune model 
half-timber and ingle-nook express the ‘Merrie England’ nostalgia, while 
its German counterpart testifies to the much livelier relationship of 19th 
century Germany to baroque art. W. F. Rothwell visualizes the numerous 
types of stages the actors must obviously have had to put up with before 
1598. His conclusion is that under such difficult circumstances stage 
conventions were all the more important, because — in the absence of 
satisfactory stage requisites — they could give the public definite leads. 
Richard Southern firmly plunges the reader into the practical problems of 
playhouse reconstruction. First he accumulates the available data about 
Elizabethan theatres, and then draws fascinating inferences from the 
Fortune and Hope contracts. Always bearing in mind that the Fortune 
theatre was square he is led by a consideration of practical exigencies 
(view etc.) to the most likely measurements of a polygonal building. The 
vexing problem of the ‘inner stage’ is once more brought to the fore by 
Richard Hosley. He holds that Shakespeare’s Globe had no such recess 
and that the stage-doors were uSed for discoveries and concealments. His 
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scene-by-scene examination of a number of Globe plays reveals indeed an 
astonishing scarcity of discoveries and concealments. If they occur at 
all, they are characterised by almost no movement and by a minimum of 
actors involved, so that the stage-doors would provide ample room. Two 
more points of stagecraft are raised in Allardyce Nicoll’s comment on 
the term ‘Passing over the Stage’, which seems to have had fixed technical 
connotations concerning processions across the stage, and by J. L. Styan’s 
enumeration of the Shakespeare scenes in which the actor probably made 
deliberate use of the foot of the great stage in order to establish better 
contact with the audience in his soliloquy. 


Basel. © . Hans SCHNYDER. 


Not Wisely But Too Well. Shakespeare's Love Tragedies. By 
F. M. Dicxey. San Marino: The Huntington Library. 1957. 
ix + 205 pp. Price $5.00. 


There is a certain difficulty in discussing a book with so much of which 
one is in agreement, in that one is inclined to feel that the author is rather 
elaborately forcing an open door — much of the outline work here has 
already been done by e.g. Brandl and Schiicking. Yet there is a sufficient 
array of critical opinion on the other side to make a counterblast to the 
over-sentimentalization of Shakespeare's tragic lovers by no means super- 
fluous. Unfortunately, in spite of the clarity, modesty, good sense and 
sensitiveness with which it is written, the book is not likely to gain many 
new converts, simply because of the limits its author has set himself. In 
documenting the general Renaissance condemnation of a passion that is 
not guided by reason, and tracing a pattern of adverse comment of the 
lovers’ headiness running through the three plays he treats, Dr. Dickey 
is perfectly conscious that he is not giving a full account of them, but 
merely following a single strand in their complex texture, an awareness of 
which should increase our understanding and appreciation. But inevitably, 
when our attention is fixed on the single strand and scarcely an attempt 
is made to evaluate its importance for the total impression, one may easily 
overlook the author’s reservations and take his account as complete — 
and not altogether satisfactory. Also there are certain rather dubious 
assumptions underlying many of the arguments which much reduce their 
value. One is that our reactions to a tragic hero are necessarily those 
that we should feel in real life too. After all, if one of our acquaintances 
‘falls madly in love with a flirt and breaks to pieces when she throws him 
over, we are no more likely to glorify him in our minds than the Eliza- 
bethans — we do not feel towards him as towards Troilus. So why 
should we suppose that their attitude towards him was different from 
ours? The whole literary tradition behind the figure is one of sympathy, 
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and that surely is of more importance than any theories. If we wished to 
obtain an idea of the literary attitudes towards love of the modern man 
in the street — and they are not identical with his everyday attitudes — 
we should do better to study the magazines than Freud and van de Velde; 
and a study of love in Painter, Bandello and the rest, including the popular 
ballads, would be a much better index to the temper of Shakespeare's 
audience than Ficino or Bacon. Another such assumption is that Shake- 
speare would have no need to stress points that were known to every 
schoolboy, he could rely on the correct reactions anyhow. But how many 
of his audience had been schoolboys, or had any preconceived notions 
of Antony and Cleopatra? Indeed what strikes one most strongly in 
reading Dr. Dickey’s almost unbroken chain of condemnation of the pair 
is how much our own attitude must have been determined by the last 
two acts of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

Probably the section that will rouse most opposition is that on Romeo 
and Juliet. ‘he author quite rightly stresses the very strong comic element 
in the play. But does it follow, even if there is some trace of humour 
in the love scenes too, that Shakespeare is condemning the love? Indeed 
Dr. Dickey is quite aware of the charm of that humour, though he plays 
_ it down somewhat, and is quite consciously, and not altogether illegitimately, 
trying to have it both ways. So too with the killing of Tybalt, he finds 
Romeo guilty of allowing passion to blind his reason, while admitting that 
we would not have him do otherwise. Yet if we, who no longer approve 
of revenge at all, are so much under the influence of an unreasonable, 
romantic and outworn code as to approve, how much more must that have 
been the case with Shakespeare's audience. Romeo's tragic fault here is 
surely closer to Antigone’s than a flaw in character. And finally, though 
in real life Romeo and Juliet would have been buried at a crossroads with 
a stake through their hearts, there was a romantic tradition to condone 
their guilt, and Shakespeare exploits that tradition for all it is worth, 
allowing no hint of guilt to fall on them. And if we forgive Romeo for 
taking his life, it is a strange morality that would find him guilty of 
rashness in not postponing the act for five minutes. We may pity him 
for missing his happiness by those five minutes, but we cannot blame him. 
And it is somewhat rash to suppose that an Elizabethan audience would 
have thought differently. ; 

Yet though the method may sometimes be pressed too hard, there is a 
great deal of both sane and sensitive criticism in the book, and if read, as 
the author obviously intends it to be read, not as a complete account but 
a corrective, it should help one to realize how much of the depth of 
Shakespeare's plays is due to the conflicting viewpoints that he manages 
to weave into their texture and that allow him to combine without a flaw 
the apotheosis of Cleopatra’s death with the harlotry of her life. 


Sofia. M. MINcoFFE. 
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English Stage Comedy. Edited with an Introduction by 
W. K. Wimsatt Jr. (English Institute Essays: 1954.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1955. 182 pp. Price $3.50. 


The reader of this volume of essays by different hands may well be 
daunted by the mass of Comic theory presented in the introduction. And 
his fears will not, unfortunately, be allayed by this sort of comment (also 
from the Introduction): 


One of the main virtues of the six contributors to the present volume of essays on English 
stage comedy is that no one of them anywhere attempts to quote his materials in illustration 
of how funny they are. 


Mr. Wimsatt goes on to say: “There is no implication ... in any of the 
essays that comedy should not or need not be funny.’ There is in fact 
no theorising on the nature of comedy in them at all, which is all to 
the good. 

The first essay is a discussion of Henry IV by C. L. Barber, in which 
the relation of the play to saturnalian ritual is argued convincingly and 
with some skill. From the point of critical tactics, it might have been better 
though to have offered an analysis of the play first. As it is, Mr Barber 
explains what he means by the saturnalian holiday ritual and then, as it 
were, applies this scheme to the comedy. It is not, after all, that ‘the 
heritage of ritual gives universality and depth,’ but that the seeing of 
Falstaff in this light extends the significance of the play.1 The second 
Shakespearian essay, by Bernard Knox, on The Tempest, is also a useful 
piece of cultural clarification. The Tempest is seen in some sort of 
thematic relation with Plautine comedy, with particular reference to the 
parent-child relation, and the master-slave-freeman predicament. And 
this too is convincing, more as cultural history though, than as criticism. 
Mr. Knox is of course not attempting to allege a Shakespearian borrowing 
in any naive sense; nor is he trying to limit the frame of reference of 
The Tempest by comparing it with an earlier ‘model’. He is merely 
pointing to a curious correspondence, which even includes the imagery 
employed. 

Ray L. Heffner, Jr. on the ‘unifying symbols’ in Ben Jonson is more 
than adequate. Of Bartholomew Fair, he writes: 


The central theme is the problem of what ‘warrant’ men have or pretend to have for their 
actions. The problem touches both epistemology and ethics — the questions of how we 
know what we think we know, and why we behave as we do. Stated thus, it is very 
broad indeed, but it is brought into focus by several concrete symbols of legal sanction. 


The claim is well supported. And by indicating the unifying symbol of 
‘noise’ in The Silent Woman, he has given that play, for this reviewer, 


1 See the same author’s Shakespeare's Festive Comedy. A Study of Dramatic Form 
and its Relation to Social Custom. (Princeton University Press, 1959.) 
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an unexpected coherence. The fourth essay, by Marvin Mudrick, covers 
the Restoration and the eighteenth century — a field of comic drama 
where opinions are very varied, and responsible criticism very scarce, 
Mr, Mudrick can at best be said to have had a go at it. Next is Miss 
K. H. Gatch who argues quite cogently that the later comedies of Shaw 
tend to lose such impact as his earlier work had, through the deterioration 
of his ‘dialectic’, which, she maintains, he got from Hegel and Marx. 
It should be added, though, that this is not the only literary reason for 
the later weaknesses. 

The last essay, on the comedy of T. S. Eliot, by William Arrowsmith, 
is in a class by itself. Here, the comparison of the techniques of Euripides 
and Eliot is essentially critical. What is elucidated is the dramatic 
intention and the artistic success of the two dramatists, and such cultural- 
historical propositions as emerge are those affecting the dramatist in his 
creating rather than the scholar in his reading. 

All the essays, then, are well-written in the sense of being clear; the 
effort of definition is common to them all; and the last essay is brilliant. 
To make any claim for these six pieces, though, as ‘classical in the sense 
that they share the view which allows comic poetry and tragic poetry to be 
created side by side in Aristotle’s treatise on the Art of Fiction’ (from 
Introduction), is to claim a sort of wood from a few miscellaneous trees. 


Leiden. Davip WILKINSON. 


“Some Thankfulnesse to Constantine’: A Study of English 
Influence upon the Early Works of Constantijn Huygens. By 
Rosauiz L. Cour. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. xiv + 
170 pp. Price fl. 14.50. 


Miss Colie’s object in this ‘intellectual biography’ is to treat the poetic 
and scientific stimulus to Huygens’s mind of his early contacts with 
England, with special emphasis on the scientific elements in his poetry. 
She has brought to her task the rare qualification (among English-speaking 
scholars) of a knowledge of Dutch, and it should be said from the outset 
that she has made a priceless contribution to the history of Anglo-Dutch 
cultural relations in the early half of the seventeenth century. The slightly 
enigmatic title of her book, taken from Thomas Goffe’s complimentary 
poem to Constantijn Huygens, is meant to express some part of the author's 
own sense of obligation to Sir Constantine. 

In eight brief chapters Miss Colie manages to paint a lively picture of 
Huygens’s literary and scientific indebtedness to England. Very appro- 
priately, she begins by stressing the importance of his early journeys to 
England. Huygens first visited England in 1618. In 1621, and again in 
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1621-22 and 1624, he returned to that country as secretary to embassies 
led by the Dutch diplomat Francois van Aerssen. The first poetical fruit 
of these early trips was ‘’T Costelick Mal’, or “The Costly Folly’, a sharp 
satire directed against the court’s excesses in dress and adornment. Miss 
Colie argues, plausibly enough, that this poem should be studied against 
the background of contemporary Puritan sermons criticizing wastefulness 
in apparel, and of such attacks upon woman's lightness and extravagance 
as Stephen Gosson’s Quippes for upstart newfangled gentlewomen (though 
I cannot agree with her that Gosson’s book was still in print at the time 
Huygens came to England; the only edition recorded in STC is the first 
edition of 1595). In 1623-24 the theme of “The Costly Folly’ was 
developed in the ‘Zedeprinten’, or ‘Moral Prints’, a series of tolerant 
‘character’ poems, modelled upon Theophrastus and ‘upon the English 
character writers. Miss Colie’s discussion of the relation between Huygens’s 
‘Moral Prints’ and the character writers — Nicholas Breton, John Stephens, 
Sir Thomas Overbury — is often illuminating. However, for a thorough 
analysis of the genre she ought to have called the reader’s attention to 
Benjamin Boyce’s scholarly study, The Theophrastan Character in England 
to 1642 (Harvard U. P., Cambridge, Mass., 1947), instead of referring 
him to the more general works of E., N. S. Thompson and J. S. Gordon. 
Gwendolyn Murphy's Bibliography of English Character-Books, 1608-1700, 
which she mentions, has now been by-passed by C. N. Greenough’s 
Bibliography of the Theophrastan Character in English (Harvard U. P., 
1947), 


Of course Huygens’s chief service as link between the literatures of 
England and his country was his translation into Dutch of nineteen poems 
by John Donne. In the light of what Huygens wrote to Hooft about the 
provenance of the manuscript of Donne’s poems from which he worked 
(‘Mij zijn se... ter hand geraeckt... door toedoen van eenighe mijne 
besondere heeren ende vrunden van die natie’) Miss Colie’s conjecture 
that Huygens may have received the manuscript from Lucy, Countess of 
Bedford, seems unlikely. The manuscript of these poems has never been 
traced, but the entry in the catalogue of Huygens’s books, ‘English Poems 
of divers Autors, manuscript’ (which Miss Colie incorrectly quotes as 
‘Eng. poems manuscript’), may refer to it. Huygens’s translations of 
Donne were highly admired by the members of the Muiden circle. The 
only one to express a dissentient view was Vondel, who objected to the 
poems’ obscurity. It is true that in spite of his virtuosity Huygens’s Donne 
translations were less intense and less subtle than their originals and that 
they were often held down by the heavy alexandrines, even in the much 
praised ‘Gaet en vatt een Sterr in 't vallen’. (Miss Colie errs strangely in 
saying that in his translation of ‘Goe, and catche a falling starre’ Huygens 
abandoned the alexandrine; the poem is a mixture of alexandrines and 
shorter lines.) Yet the Dutch virtuoso managed to reproduce much of 
Donne's style, as, for instance, in his rendering of ‘Twicknam Garden’. 
It is a pity that in this chapter Miss Colie does not go into the tantalizing 
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problem of the possible influence of Huygens’s familiarity with Donne's 
work on his own poetry. However, as Miss Colie has given us so much 
that is excellent, it is perhaps rather ungenerous to complain that she has 
not given us more. 

The most rewarding parts of Miss Colie’s book are those dealing with 
the impact of English philosophy and science on Huygens. During his 
early visits to England he had come into contact with Bacon and Cornelis 
Drebbel, the Dutch inventor resident in London, and like many other 
Dutchmen of his time — De Brune, Brosterhuisen, the Gruterus brothers 
_— the youthful diplomat was deeply affected by the optimism: of the 
Advancement of Learning and by the spirit of Baconian experimentation. 
But if Bacon had given Constantijn Huygens a steady and unshakable 
view of the Book of God’s Works, Drebbel’s laboratory in London, one 
of the Jacobean models for Bacon’s Salomon’s House, provided him with 
the instruments, above all the microscope, to explore this wonderful world 
of God's creation. All this is persuasively argued, with much illustrative 
detail, in the chapter entitled ‘Salomon’s House in London’. Bacon's 
and Drebbel’s influence on Huygens came to flower in ‘Daghwerck’, or 
“The Day’s Work’, which was at once a poetic record of his marriage to 
Susanna van Baerle and a description of his scientific ideas and the 
experiments he performed at The Hague. This section of the book is a 
valuable conspectus of the new science underlying ‘The Day’s Work’, 
notably the idea of relativity. Miss Colie observes that, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, much literature dealt with microscopic and telescopic 
relativity. This is eminently true, though Gulliver's Travels is too late 
an example to quote in this context. In English poetry Donne is 
Huygens’'s only predecessor in this sense of relative perspective, and the 
parallel Miss Colie draws between Donne's imagery and the concept of 
relativity as expressed in “The Day’s Work’ is interesting. The last 
chapter of the book deals with the Huygenses’ medical and chemical 
experiments based on their own cabinets of simples, fossils, and minerals at 
The Hague. 

One cannot praise too highly the vast industry, enterprise, and enthusiasm 
displayed in Miss Colie’s study, which is based on extensive reading of 
both primary and secondary sources of information. Her search for a 
key to Anglo-Dutch intellectual relations in the late Renaissance has led 
her not only to the well-known walks, but to much undiscovered territory. 
She is an explorer in this difficult country, and the ground she has traversed 
is territory now surely won. This is not to suggest that there are not 
deficiencies in the book. In the first place, Miss Colie’s vivid style 
occasionally tends to become flippant, as when she writes: ‘Medieval 
adoration of the virgin had not eradicated medieval mistrust of Eve’ (p. 37), 
or slapdash (‘In 1622 he read the Bible in English, a sensible occupation 
for anyone interested in a foreign language’, p. 32). There are also some 
awkward solecisms, such as the unrelated ‘them’ in the last line but one 
of p. 24, and the sentence on p. 140: ‘His obvious pleasure in this precise 
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art is a far cry from the bitterness he used to describe the unclean materials 
of perfumes in ‘The Costly Folly’. Then, too, there are one or two 
tiny slips of fact, besides those already noted : the title of Richard Ferrers’s 
poem, for instance, is not The Wrath of Women, but The Worth of 
Women (p. 37). But it would be unjust to make too much of such 
blemishes, or even of the description of Salmasius as Milton’s theological 
opponent (p. 81), in a book of such unusual merit. 

A more serious criticism, however, is the inadequacy of Miss Colie’s 
English translations (or paraphrases) of seventeenth-century: Dutch texts. 
Her mistakes are due in part to the ‘obscurity’ of Huygens’s style, but also, 
one fears, to a somewhat cavalier treatment of certain passages. On p. 43, 
for example, she makes a jumble of the translation of the sentence beginning 
‘Die uyt het oor-gewicht...’. On p. 44 ‘haer stenen’ has nothing to do 
with gall-stones; obviously the meaning is not ‘their stones’, but ‘their 
groans’. On p. 59 the words ‘Onder de onse’ refer to the ‘heeren ende 
vrunden van die natie’ of the preceding sentence; they should be translated 
by ‘Among our coutrymen’. A few lines lower on the same page Miss 
Colie’s clause ‘though I know my material to be so good that it melted...’ 
does not make sense; the correct translation is ‘though I know my material 
to be so good that even when melted...’ [i.e., even in a prose translation]. 
In the same passage the difference between ‘stalen’ and ‘stralen’ is ignored. 
The sentence at the bottom of p, 61 should read: ‘I should hardly have 
less confidence in the hand of these and others of yours’, instead of ‘I 
should hardly have less courage at hand for these and for others of your 
voice. For ‘these I publish’ on p. 68 read: ‘which I hold to be of such 
a nature’. ‘Hoe-wel’ (p. 90, twice) is ‘though’, not ‘however’. On p. 104 
‘no man of worth’ does not render ‘man noch maert’; ‘maert’ here means 
maid-servant’. The only correct translation of ‘de scherpsinnighe vonden’ 
is ‘the ingenious discoveries’, as given on p. 120, not ‘the sharp sight’ 
(p.123). For‘... who whets the understanding of the intellect...’ (p. 126) 
read: ‘... who whets the understanding of the unwise man...’. Examples 
of this type of mistake might easily be multiplied. Certain other of Miss 
Colie’s English renderings of Dutch texts are, to say the least, a little loose. 
Thus, ‘Een swaeyende Cappoot, meer hinderlyck als nut’ (p. 39) slackens 
into ‘A swaying cape, above; all helter-skelter’, 

Neither does Miss Colie always inspire confidence when she translates 
Latin. On p. 62 ‘ut nunc vere dici possit, esse aliquod jam dictum quod 
non dictum sit prius’ does not mean ‘so much so that it can be said that 
of everything already spoken or not yet spoken they are the first’, but 
rather ‘so that now it can truly be said that at last something has been said 
that has not been said before’. In his introduction to the Latin translation 
of Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum and New Atlantis Isaac Gruterus (not his 
brother Jacobus, as Miss Colie seems to think) wrote: ‘Praeivit, qua sequatur 
excitata aliorum industria, redditura diligentiae tributum, sicubi aut explorata 
novitas ampliabit scientiae fines, aut inextricata antecessoribus accipient a 
sequentis evi felicitate lucem’. The italicized part of this sentence surely 
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has nothing whatever to do with ‘the light of eternal happiness’ (p. 87), 
as Miss Colie will have it; it should be construed: ‘or doubtful problems, 
unsolved by our predecessors, will be illuminated by the good of a later age’. 
Miss Colie’s translation of ‘Drebbelium vidi tantum’ (p. 93) obfuscates 
Huygens’s manifest play upon Ovid's ‘Virgilium vidi tantum’. On the same 
page ‘nisi fallor non importunum’ should be rendered: ‘if I mistake not, 
I was not an unpleasant possessor [of his time]’. Finally, on p. 49, 
I would prefer ‘causam of’ to ‘cause of these’. It is also annoying to 
find that Miss Collie’s translations do not always cover the original texts. 
Occasionally words, or even complete sentences, are overlooked, as, for 
instance, on p. 44 (third and fourth lines from the bottom), 61 (‘de lekker- 
tanden’), 78 (‘ereptus fato fuerit’), 110 (‘cum maxime vident imperiti, 
quae nunquam videre’), 118 (‘Maer men kan se nau beooghen’). In one 
case at least (p. 88) she translates more than there is in the text she quotes. 

The book bears traces of somewhat skimped proof-correcting. For 
instance, there are three misquotations from Huygens’s ‘Fragment eener 
autobiographie’, which I list here for the sake of accuracy: dicare (p. 76), 
read dicere; longevas (p. 91), read longaevae; assuerendi (p, 124), read 
asserendi. On p. 88 meditationum appears as ineditationum. Misprints 
are too numerous (and most of them too unimportant) to be recorded here, 
but an exception must be made for toneelbeeld on p. 1, for which read 
toonbeeld, and divine (p. 103), read diverse. Miis-spellings of proper 
nouns, such as Zeitlingen for Zeitlinger (p. 93), and Hutchison for 
Hutchinson (p. 119), will not deceive the student. In the bibliography 
Zandvoort's initials cause trouble. 


Groningen. J. G. Rrewatp. 


Branded Words in English Dictionaries Before Johnson. By 
N. E. OssetTon. (Groningen Studies in English VII.) Gronin- 
gen: J. B. Wolters, 1958. viii + 192 pp. Price f 9,50. 


The first compilers of all-English dictonaries set their ambition on including 
as many words as possible. A simple method of swelling the word-lists 
was to insert Latin terms thinly disguised as English, and the number of 
these ‘hard words’ soon grew out of proportion to the more ordinary-looking 
entries. In his New World of Words (1658) E. Phillips brands them, 
less perhaps out of concern for the style of his readers than by way of 
showing his contempt of Blount, his predecessor, who excelled in learned 
monstrosities. ‘Though Phillips was not the first lexicographer to use 
stigmata he was the first to do so on any appreciable scale, and he did not 
reserve them for hard words. His example was followed by J. Kersey 
(1706-21), and the branding practice appears to have been at its height 
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in N. Bailey's Universal Etymological English Dictionary (1727). With 
B. Martin (1749) it died out. In the hundred years that it lasted, the 
interest gradually shifted from Latinate to other types of words: the latter 
make up 21 per cent of the total number of branded terms in Phillips, in 
Kersey's revision of Phillips the corresponding figure is 22, in Bailey 52, 
and in Martin 29 per cent. The book to be reviewed deals with the 
proscriptive function of dictionaries in the period 1658-1749, and it sets 
out from the question: What principles guided the compilers in their use 
of the mark of stigma? 

The question resolves itself into a problem of classification. When the 
motive for branding a particular term is not indicated in the dictionary 
concerned, another compiler in the branding tradition may provide a clue 
by his use of distinctive marks. A single example will illustrate the author's 
procedure. Condensity is branded by Martin without comment while 
Bailey adds ‘L.’. Accordingly both specimens are assigned to the category 
of Hard (Latin) Words even though Martin may have disapproved of the 
word as a Foreign (French) Term. Bringing all instances of a branded 
word under the title inferred from a single writer possibly distorts the 
intentions of his fellow-writers. The author is not blind to this danger. 
As a matter of fact he is less concerned to find out hidden motives than 
to supply a rational division of all the branded words. Many of the 
unlabelled terms represent well-defined types, but not infrequently the 
grouping of them is a matter of opinion because the classes are not mutually 
exclusive. There is a possible overlap between Old Words and Foreign, 
between Hard Words on the one hand and Terms of Art (legal, nautical 
etc.) or Foreign Words on the other, or between Foreign Words and 
Terms of Art. Haga and asbestos might have been classed as technical 
terms: the one occurs in old legal documents, the other is translated ‘a 
kind of Precious Stone of an Iron colour’ by Phillips (cf. concoagulation, 
‘crystallizing of salts’, which is listed as a term of art, p. 112); both have 
been given under Old Words (p. 39f.). There is no cogent reason why 
irrite ‘void, of no effect’ should have been treated as an Old Word (cf. 
p. 41) rather than as a Hard Word (under the sub-title "Words obsolete 
at the time of publication’). But it would be vain to try and improve 
upon the author's classification, which is both intelligent and perceptive. 

What the compiler generally objected to was the unrestricted use of 
terms belonging to a particular style (dialect, technical jargon, poetry, etc.). 
Sometimes, however, he merely disliked a certain function of the word, e.g. 
the use of delight as a noun or of shield as a verb (cf. p. 100). Ora 
word was approved of in one sense but condemned in another. Thus 
Bailey accepts entrance only in the sense ‘beginning’; Martin puts a dagger 
before wedding, ‘the emptying of a house or office’. Finally there was a 
feeling against certain spellings or forms of derivation. The interest that 
the dictionary makers took in the form of the word links them with the 
orthographers of the period. The comment furnished by these is seldom 
explicit (and on that account largely disregarded by the author), but their 
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use of marks of approval or disapproval is not without bearing on the 
problems in hand. Thus in C. Cooper's English Teacher (1687), pp. 79-82, 
there is a list of variants between which that grammarian makes a choice. 
Like Bailey (cf. p. 87) he prefers account to accompt. It may be true that 
Bailey discarded hicket (= hiccup) because he looked upon it as an Old 
Word (cf. p. 81f.). But Cooper rejected it as early as 1687, so it may 
well be that it shoud be explained in terms of dialect. 

How far are contemporary notions of standard usage reflected in the 
dictionaries? Mr Osselton begins his inventory of ‘external’ evidence 
with the verbal disputes of the Renaissance writers, whose interest lay 
chiefly with the hard words. But, though he does not say so, the Stage 
Quarrel in which Ben Jonson, Marston and others engaged was not about 
inkhorn terms only. It is not clear whether Bailey condemned glavering 
as a ‘dialectal’ or as a ‘colloquial’ word (cf. p. 88f.); Jonson puts it in the 
mouth of Tucca, whose jargon is Elizabethan street-English. Kersey’s 
motives for branding brothelry are obscure (cf. p. 54). He does not set 
the dagger against any other words in -(e)ry, but his use of it in this 

particular case may be symbolic (as occasionally elsewhere) and reflect his 
- feelings about a suffix which was in fact very popular with the sixteenth- 
century satirists. Cf. A. H. King’s socio-stylistic study, The Language 
of Satirized Characters in Poétaster, Lund, 1941, pp. 23, 144, 166 (Mr 
Osselton does not appear to have made use of this book). 

The compilers’ zeal in branding hard words and their distrust of French 
terms that can be shown to have been for the most part well established 
are not typical of the period. This is one of the striking facts revealed 
by Mr Osselton’s thorough-going study. The inkhorn controversy was 
renewed by late-eighteenth-century rhetoricians like Campbell and Young, 
but in the hundred years before, prose writers usually sinned on the 
colloquial side and were criticized accordingly. Why this seeming lack 
of a sense of reality in the compilers? The answer seems to be partly 
in the derivative and conservative nature of the dictionary and partly in 
its limited audience: the semi-literate who were ‘mighty fond of long- 
tailed worm-like words’ (cf. pp. 150 £f., 163 £.). 

Mr Osselton points out that there are ‘numerous instances where words 
have flourished in spite of successive attacks of compilers’ (p. 177), and 
he concludes that the influence of the branding dictionaries must have 
been slight. We may go one step further: Is it not possible that the 
‘grave, solemn, formal coxcombs’, the would-be learned for whom the 
warnings were primarily intended, might even have been attracted by the 
sesquipedalian terms of which they were happily ignorant before consulting 
the dictionary? A case of sleeping dogs, in fact! By insisting upon 
what was quaint and queer the compilers tended to defeat their own ends. 
Kersey was wise simply to omit many of the hard terms branded by his 
predecessor Phillips. 

The compilers are less important for what they have to tell us about 
their precise feeling for particular words than for the large material they 
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yield up. This the author has by intuition and painstaking analysis fitted 
into categories derived from a variety of sources, of which the branding 
dictionaries are not the least valuable. Thanks to Mr Osselton we now 
probably know more about the compilers’ intentions than they did. 

I have found no grave misprints in this well-written book, which includes 
two indexes. I suspect that the unidiomatic phrase fell into use (p. 72, 
3rd §) is an inténtional touch since it refers to those Latinate terms which 
intruded into the world outside the dictionary. Mr Osselton would perhaps 
not protest against (cf. at p. 68, 2nd §) such an interpretation. 


Bergen, Norway. BERTIL SUNDBY. 


Young Samuel Johnson. By James L. CuiFrorp. London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd. xv + 367 pp. 1955. Price 30/— net. 


‘Everyone thinks of Dr. Johnson as an old man’, remarks Professor Clifford 
in the opening sentence of his preface. ‘It is as the Great Cham of 
literature, lumbering on an uncertain course down Fleet Street or talking to 
his friends at the Mitre that he lives.’ The Johnson with whom the 
present book deals is a less familiar figure, and yet in him we can see 
already the makings of the more mature Johnson. Indeed it is the writer’s 
avowed aim to attempt an elucidation of the later years by reference to 
the earlier. Whether he is altogether successful in this it is not easy to 
say, for so much must necessarily be a matter of conjecture. The facts 
are there in plenty, but the interpretation placed upon them, and their 
significance for Johnson’s future development, must be very much a matter 
of opinion. We may well believe that ‘by the time he was six years. old 
a pattern had been formed ; he knew he was different from his companions’, 
but is it so certain that his dogged Toryism was largely the outcome of a 
sense of humiliation when, as a poverty-stricken young man, he found 
himself amongst a society of wealthy Whigs like Gilbert Walmsley? And 
can we be certain that his hatred of the excise had its origin in his father’s 
unfortunate experiences at the hands of the tax collectors? In reading 
Professor Clifford's book, with its mass of accumulated learning and in- 
formation, we must be careful to distinguish between what is speculation 
(even if interesting and credible speculation) and what is fact. So often 
(especially in the earlier chapters) we find statements qualified by perhaps, 
possibly, it may be or an assertion that so-and-so must have been the case 
(e.g. ‘Like every other Lichfield boy, Sam must have looked forward eagerly 
to the Whit Monday celebrations.’ (p. 27), ‘The revered spot where Lord 
Brooke had fallen was only a short way from where Dame Oliver later had 
her little school and directly on Sam’s shortest route to his father’s 
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parchment factory. Passing it frequently as he grew older, he must have 
recalled the remarkable event.’ (p, 35) ) 

For the purposes of this study Johnson was ‘young’ up to the age of forty. 
The story stops at 1749, the year of the publication of The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, by which time, Professor Clifford feels, the Johnson of 
tradition had taken shape. The dictionary was yet to come, and fourteen 
years were to elapse before he met Boswell, yet in all essentials the man 
of 1749 was the man whom Boswell came to know. 

Professor Clifford lays no claim to originality or to any important 
discoveries. His work is very largely an assemblage of material and 
information already available in many published sources; and of course 
he is heavily indebted, as all Johnsonians must be, to the late Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. Yet the book is not on that account superfluous. It does give 
all the essential information in a concise, well arranged and carefully 
documented form. We get to know the kind of place that Lichfield was 
in Johnson’s boyhood, who were his chief contemporaries at Oxford, details 
of scholastic routine, textbooks and methods of education when he was 
a pupil at Lichfield Grammar School and afterwards when he was school- 
mastering, conditions of life in London in the year 1737, when Johnson 
first went there so hopefully, and the political background both nationally 
and locally. As for the breakdown of his marriage, the explanation will 
probably always remain a mystery, though Professor Clifford has assembled 
and examined all the relevant information and drawn his own conclusion — 
quite a plausible and not unlikely one, but again it is only speculation. It 
could not well be anything else. The careful explanation of the rather 
complicated differences between the Whigs and the Tories (which has 
no real parallel in modern politics) is intended primarily for American 
readers, but British students who are not historians will probably profit 
from it too. 

Quite clearly an immense amount of reading has gone to the making of 
Professor Clifford's book. It is careful, scholarly and pre-eminently 
readable. Ul to a point it is a psychological interpretation of its subject, 
though not in terms of any particular school. It carefully eschews the 
jargon of psychology, but one is sorry to see a writer of professorial 
eminence copying the jargon of the cheap newspaper and using the word 
shambles (p. 34) in the sense of ruin. What would Johnson himself 


have said ? 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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Die Wiederbelebung des Mittelalters im humoristischen Abbild. 
Antiromantische Strémungen in der englischen Literatur. Von 
Hans ScHNYDER. (The Cooper Monographs on English and 
American Language and Literature, ed. by H. Ltwexe, Basel, 
Switzerland. I.) Pp. 148. Bern: Francke. 1956. SFr. 14.—. 


Mr Schnyder’s inquiry into the humorous treatment of the middle ages 
from the time of Addison to the middle of the nineteenth century is intended 
to throw light on the reactions aroused by revaluations of the past and, 
later, by the prevailing taste for certain aspects of medieval life and art. 
In the first part of his study he considers parodies of Addison's essays on 
Chevy Chase and of the new interest in medieval ballad, and mock- 
imitations of such ballads and of heroic drama. The second part is devoted 
to parodies of the Gothic novel; the third and longest part deals with works 
satirizing the ‘romantic view of the past’. All these works can be termed 
anti-romantic in so far as the burlesque or satire springs from common 
sense and serves as a corrective of wild flights of fancy or false idealisations 
of the past. Mr Schnyder seems to consider them as anti-romantic in 
a different sense too, since to him enthusiasm for the middle ages is central 
to the romantic movement. He views the essays on Chevy Chase as 
evidence of a break with neo-classicism, but in his discussion of the early 
eighteenth century he fails to bring into the picture important aspects of 
the thought and sensibility of the time which lie behind many burlesques 
and satires. The attacks against antiquarianism, for instance, should be 
viewed in relation to criticism of ‘useless’ pursuits rather than in relation 
to a reawakened interest in the past; the satire of ‘Namby Pamby’ implies 
a criticism of simplicity that is only incidentally connected with his collection 
of old ballads. As to the parodies of the heroic drama, only by ignoring 
the vogue of the sentimental romances in the seventeenth century and 
after can they be interpreted as a reaction against the ‘Wiederbelebung 
des Mittelalters’. 

Mr Schnyder is on surer ground when he moves on to the Gothic novel 
and its mock-imitations. Since he discusses the kind of medievalism which 
the Gothic novel popularized, he should have stressed that this was totally 
different from what writers earlier on in the century valued in old ballads. 
In his praise of Chevy Chase Addison opposed its ‘essential and inherent 
perfection and simplicity of thought’ to the ‘Gothick manner of writing’ 
(of Cowley, for instance); Gray, on the other hand, was fond of ‘Gothic 
ornaments’, while Walpole and Warton popularized a view of Gothic 
style in architecture ‘als ein sich in regelloser Bewegung und unbeschrankter 
Mannigfaltigkeit erschépfender Stil’ (p. 34). The humorous treatment of 
medievalism was bound to reflect this change in outlook on the past. 
What had been satire of false taste or of misdirected purpose could also 
develop into criticism of morally or socially dangerous tendencies, though 
making fun of extravagant taste was still the main purpose. Mr Schnyder 
does make the point when he discusses The Rovers; he shows that the 
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satire is of a piece with the literary and social views upheld in the Anti- 
Jacobin. Sarah Green, Jane Austen, William Beckford, T. L. Peacock 
and even Monk Lewis all had their fling at the current enthusiasm for 
ruins, secret passages, battlements and towers; and the ghost of Mrs. 
Radcliffe looms large in the background. Perhaps Mr Schnyder should 
have drawn attention to the half ironical attitude which some of the 
purveyors of ‘horrid’ novels adopted towards their own productions, and 
he might also have considered other aspects of ‘romance’ which were the 
object of ridicule or irony, since the medievalism of these novels, however 
characteristic, was only an incidental ingredient in the mixture. But on the 
whole, this part draws a clear picture of the points at issue. 

Most of the works examined in the third part are no longer mere parodies; 
it is hard to see what they have in common. Mr Schnyder calls it 
‘Korrektion des romantischen Geschichtsbildes’, but as he does not define 
that Bild it is hard to see why it called forth criticism or laughter. Frere, 
Peacock, Barham, Thackeray voice their criticism of contemporary society 
or literature in their medieval tales, and the correction or distortion they 
bring to any conventional view of the past is meant to serve their purpose. 
Mr Schnyder stresses the ‘anti-romantic’ tendency of these writers, the 
influence of the enlightenment on their view of the past, their occasional 
anticlericalism; but he does not show sufficiently what aspects of the 
contemporary scene served as an incentive. The reader may well ask, for 
instance, what prompted a minor canon of St Paul's to write and publish 
humorous, and sometimes improper, verse stories of medieval monks, and 
whether he intended more than just fun, or what Thackeray purposed in 
making fun of Rebecca and Rowena? We miss the background study 
that should have placed these works in their true perspective by relating 
them to the thought of the time or by fitting them into the literary context. 
(The bibliography does not mention any study of the kind.). For lack 
of this, the third part is fragmentary and inconclusive. The book has no 
conclusion, but how could the writer conclude after such treatment of 
his materials ?_ 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


His Very Self and Voice. Edited by Ernest J. Lovett, Jr. 
New York: Macmillan. 1954. 676 pp. Price $7.50. 


Dr. Lovell’s book is a very large collection of first-hand (and some second-~ 
hand) accounts of Byron’s conversation, behaviour and character. No 
major sources are left out, except Medwin’s and Lady Blessington's 
Conversations, editions of which are promised in a later volume. 

In the nature of things, the contributions are meagre for Byron’s boyhood 
and early youth, becoming more copious with his increasing fame, and 
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swelling into a full chorus with his last journey. Indeed, few periods of 
any writer's life can have been so fully documented as the months that 
Byron spent in Greece before his death. In the present book they take up 
_ over 200 pages. 

The accounts vary very much both in the quality of the presentation and 
their evidential value, but together they make up an extremely vivid 
composite picture. Even a close study of the accounts will not, of course, 
solve the enigmas of Byron’s character. No doubt, the contradictions are 
often due to his Protean nature. He was always ready to fall into any 
role that was expected of him, and to play up to the person he was talking 
to at the moment: there was not one Byron, but as many as he had 
interlocutors. This is brought out very strongly in the present volume, 
and so is another bewildering element: his love of mystification, hoaxes, 
and a kind of conversational practical jokes. In fact, it is never safe to 
accept any of his pronouncements without knowing something about the 
person he is talking to. 

The phase of Byron’s life about which the accounts collected here are 
least informative is the break-up of his marriage. The material on this 
head is highly contradictory (Dr. Lovell brings this out by judicious 
juxtapositions), and much of it is hearsay, valuable chiefly as evidence of 
what kind of thing people were saying about him at the time. As for 
Lady Byron's papers, these have never been published in full, though Lord 
Lovelace, Ethel Colburn Mayne and Maurois have made extensive use of 
them. The present book confines itself to quoting extracts and summaries, 
chiefly from Miss Mayne’s Byron. 

An introduction of some 40 pages gives the relevant biographical data of 
the most important informants, together with an estimate of their trust- 
worthiness. Thus we are reminded that Teresa Guiccioli in later life 
asserted that she had never been Byron’s mistress and had never been in 
his company without a member of her family being -present. 

In bringing this material together for the first time Dr. Lovell has 
produced a valuable book, which every student of Byron should have on 
his shelves. 


Copenhagen. C. A. BopELsEN. 


The Categories and Types of Present-Day English Word- 
Formation. A Synchronic-Diachronic Approach. By Hans 
Marcuand. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz. 1960, xx + 379 pp. 
Price sewn DM 28.—, cloth DM 32.—. 


This is a truly monumental work. One does not know which to admire 
most, the immense amount of material collected and digested, or the 
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clarity of the definitions and explanations. To give the reader an idea 
of what this favourable opinion is based on, some account will be given 
a) of the arrangement of the contents, b) of the author’s method of 
discussion and argumentation. 

After an Introduction (of which something will be said below) the 
main theme of the book is dealt with under the heads of Compounding, 
Prefixation and Suffixation. These chapters are followed by others on 
Derivation by a Zero-Morpheme (i.e. Conversion), Backderivation, Phonetic 
Symbolism, Motivation by Linguistic Form: Ablaut and Rime Combinations; 
Clipping; Blending and Word-Manufacturing. The chapter on Com- 
pounding is divided into sub-chapters on Compound Endocentric Sub- 
stantives (types rainbow, craftsman, etc.), Compound Exocentric Sub- 
stantives (types pickpocket, runabout, etc.), Reduplicative Compounds, 
Compound Adjectives, Compound and Pseudo-Compound Verbs, Com- 
pounds with Locative Particles as First Elements, and Phrases (man in the 
street, etc.). Prefixes and Suffixes are dealt with in alphabetical order, 
not according to parts of speech. Under Phonetic Symbolism initial and 
final symbols are listed separately (exx.: |p/ in puff, -ab in dab), while 
' in the next chapter ablaut combinations (chitchat) and rime combinations 
(claptrap) are listed and compared. The headings of the last two chapters 
speak for themselves. 

The book contains more than the main title might lead one to to expect. 
As is intimated by the sub-title, present-day English word-formation is 
discussed on a fully historical basis, though without the blurring of outlines 
which is sometimes the result of this kind of approach. In other words, 
diachronic and synchronic treatment supplement each other without 
encroaching on each other’s ground. Clear accounts of historical develop- 
ment from Latin onwards are to be found, for instance, in sections 4.7.1-3 
(on -(i)an) (‘I have dwelt so long on Latin because Latin is the basis 
which we must know to understand the use of -an, ~ian in English. It is 
the linguistic position of Medieval and Modern Latin that English takes 
up.’) —; 4.28.2 (on -en) (‘For the present-day speaker, most of the 
preceding verbs derive directly from adjs. The development is, however, 
historical. Jespersen has shown that the verbs in -en were not originally 
formed on adjs, but were up to EMoE extensions of existing verbs. But 
in course of time, connection with the corresponding adjs came to be felt. 
It cannot be said with certainty when this feeling:arose. But de-adjectival 
analysis was prob. dominant as early as the second half of the 16th c.’). 
— Of the suffix -able it is said (4.2.1): ‘English owes this suffix to Old 
French from which it borrowed words such as agreeable, comfortable, ... 
As we see, all these loans could be analysed as English derivatives also, 
since the basis without -able existed either as a substantive (measure, 
service, ...), or as a verb (accept, agree, ...), or might be both (as in 
comfort, profit, ...). Thus the type looked both denominal and deverbal.’ 
— For another specimen I refer to the exhaustive treatment of the -ous 
suffix as an adaptation of Latin suffixes in 4.70.9 ff. — Derivatives are 
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given in chronological order, so that one can see at a glance (e.g. 4.39.1 
-ful) which occur already in OE, which are found for the first time in ME 
texts, and which seem to have been formed in the Modern English period, 
with the dates of first occurrence (in OED) attached. 

A valuable feature of the book are the carefully formulated definitions. 
Thus the sub-chapter on Compounds with Locative Particles as First 
Elements is concerned with a ‘description of the types of preparticle 
compounds’: ‘Not only are preparticle combinations not prefixal derivatives, 
but we have to ask ourselves whether they are compounds or syntactic 
groups. ... the criterion of relevancy of a type of word-formation is its 
isolation from a parallel syntactic construction. In the types income, 
onlooker, and onlooking (1-3), the particles function as subjuncts with 
regard to their second-words. The absence of syntactic groups of a 
similar structure and additional morphophonemic forestress settles the 
question of relevancy.’ (2.39.9.) Or take this, from the chapter on 
Suffixation: ‘The difference between a prefix and a suffix is that a prefix 
is an extinct first-word while a suffix is an extinct second-word, historically 
speaking. As the first element of a combination is not the grammatically 
dominant part, the prefix can only modify the word to which it is affixed 
without having any hold on its grammatical position. A prefixal derivative 
joins the category the unprefixed word belongs to. In a suffixal derivative 
however, the suffix is the grammatically dominant part. In most cases, 
it is also the semantically dominant element and the determinatum of the 
syntagma. ... the general principle that a prefix is the determinant of a 
syntagma whereas a suffix is the determinatum.’ (4.1.38). Or this, from 
4.30.18: ‘Interpreting -ier as an allomorph of -er, and bearing in mind that 
derivation with native suffixes involves no phonological changes, we have 
to state that the alternations involved in coallcollier, glass/glazier, grass/ 
gtazier, hosel/hosier are not relevant to the present-day derivative system.’ 


While my admiration of the way in which the author has carried out 
his task will be evident from what has been said, I confess to some hesitarice 
with regard to the Introduction. To begin with, the definition of the term 
‘word’, with which the first paragraph opens, seems to me anything but 
watertight. ‘It is taken to denote the smallest independent, indivisible unit 
of speech, susceptible of being used in isolation.’ What exactly is meant 
by ‘independent’ and ‘indivisible’? Are the articles, for instance, ‘indepen- 
dent’ words? Is a word like ‘uneasy’ indivisible? Surely not; only it is 
not divisible into two words. And does not the author contradict himself 
when he says: “With regard to the criterion of isolability, we must not 
assume that all words can be used by themselves, in isolation.’ —? 

In the next paragraph, terms like ‘morpheme’ and ‘distributional criteria’ 
are not explained. For professional (especially American) linguists, to be 
sure, they need no explanation, but Professor Marchand’s book will be 
consulted by many mere Anglicists unfamiliar with this kind of terminology, 
and their possible ignorance might have been considered. Then, we hear 
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of a ‘productive system’, and of a ‘pseudo-morpheme’ which ‘starts to 
become productive’ — but why introduce the idea of productivity without 
any apparent connection with the definition of ‘word’? In 1.1.3 we read 
of ‘semi-morphemic elements’ and of ‘blocked morphemes’, again without 
any explanation. The definition of morphemes given in 1.2.3, ‘signs based 
on a significate/significant relation’, makes sense for initiates only. 

“Word-formation’, we are told in 1.2.1, ‘is that branch of the science of 
language which studies the patterns on which a language forms new lexical 
units.’ It is not — it isa process. Morphology is. 

1.2.6 opens with: ‘From what has been stated (in 1.1) about the syntag- 
matic character of derived words’ ... I cannot find anything in 1.1 about 
‘the syntagmatic character of derived words’. In 1.1.1 ‘syntactic group(s)’ 
is used twice, but not with reference to derived words. 

Why ‘The process called backderivation (backformation)’ should have 
‘diachronic relevance only’ (1.2.4) I fail to see. The assertion does not 
seem to borne out by the treatment of this phenomenon in 2.35. And why 
is not the study of aphaeretic words relevant to word-formation (1.2.6)? 
Diachronically, at any rate, it is! 

I must confess myself unconvinced by the plea for the superiority of the 
term ‘derivation by a zero morpheme (father vb ‘treat as a father’, idle vb 
‘be idle’ etc.)’ over ‘conversion’ (1.2.5 and 5.1.1). ‘As a matter of fact, 
nothing is converted, but certain stems are used for the derivation of lexical 
syntagmas, with the determinatum assuming (?) a zero form.’ Derivation 
without a derivational morpheme somehow reminds me of Bottom’s Dream. 


A few stray notes may be added. The author has lived many years 
in America, so it is not surprising that he pays due attention to American 
English, sometimes to the extent of ignoring the British equivalent, as 
when he calls [he] in [hepani] an allomorph of /hef/ (1.3.1.) Words like 
colo(u)r, neighbo(u)r, are given in their American allographs (if I may 
coin a term). Though, of course, the reviewer lives in the same glass 
house with the reviewee (4.24.3), he may perhaps point out that, as far 
as he knows, ‘outspoken technical terms’ (4.4.12), ‘outspoken legal terms’ 
(4.10.3), ‘an outspoken adjectival character’ (4.23.2) is German, not 
English. 

Rare or nonce uses are not always clearly marked off from common 
ones (unget-on-able-with, 4.2.5); magazinable, 4.2.8; but see 4.4.3 and 
p. 184 top). — One is also struck by a somewhat irregular use of hyphens 
(see, e.g., 2.16 and 2.27.2); on p. 183 environ-mental 1887 is copied from 
OED, where the first half stands at the end of a line. But perhaps this 
is rather to be looked upon as one of a fairly small number of misprints — 
small, that is, for a book of this kind. Few of them are really serious, 
though there is a rather disturbing dislocation in 4.26.3, and there seems 
to be some confusion in the sentence beginning “Adulteress (in this form 
..)’ half-way down 4.35.2, — Is the -th suffix in fourth etc. omitted 


on purpose? 
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The author distributes a number of critical marks by the way. Several 
statements in OED are scored as ‘misleading’ (why not simply ‘wrong’?). 
In 4.41.4, at the end of the discussion of ~hood, we are told: ‘Baugh’s 
treatment of the suffix (p. 225) is unsatisfactory.’ In 4.34 I am ticked off 
(deservedly so) for calling the -esque suffix in Garboesque etc. ‘compli- 
mentary’. Professor Marchand may be interested to know that many 
years ago I put a question-mark in the margin against this qualification in 
English Studies 26.149. In my Handbook I only say: “this suffix is not 
derogatory’. Of course, Professor Marchand’s definition ‘having the 
(artistic, bizarre, picturesque) style of ...’ is much better. — He is very 
critical of Koziol’s Handbuch der Englischen Wortbildungslehre; but if he 
will re-read the third sentence of the second paragraph of his own Preface 
(‘We miss ...’), he will see that it does not say what he meant it to say. 


Professor Marchand has put students of English under a heavy obligation 
by presenting them with what will remain the definitive treatment of 
English word-formation for many years to come. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


FRANK BEHRE: Papers on English Vocabulary and Syntax. 
Edited on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, 19261. 
(Gothenburg Studies in English, 10.) Géteborg 1961. ( Distributors: 
Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm.) xvi + 170 pp. Price sewn 
Sw. Kr. 18.—, cloth- 23.—. 


As was announced in the February number, friends, colleagues and 
pupils of the Gothenburg Professor of English have presented him with a 
volume of his collected papers on his sixty-fifth birthday. They reflect 
the principal facets of a lifetime of research in the field of English philology. 
Of eleven papers included, seven stem from his study of the text of 
Thomas Castelford’s Chronicle, parts of which he edited in 1940, and of 
which he is preparing a complete edition for the Early English Text Society. 
That a Swedish scholar should have concentrated on a Northern English 
text the vocabulary of which shows many affinities with Scandinavian 
languages and dialects is as natural as it has been fruitful of results. The 
words discussed are lede ‘way, course, manner’, hak ‘ruthless, fierce, hard’, 
stokede ‘ran away, fled’, in waght ‘in balance, in doubt’, gale ‘way, passage; 
means, possibility’, ouse ‘empty out, bale out’, trouse ‘bowl with spout’, in 
state ‘rush in’, ga of ‘give heed to’, etheer ‘in a more lordly way’. — Two 
of these papers originally appeared in English Studies (1938 and 1959), 
the others were first published in Sweden. 

The remaining four papers deal with two features of the history of 
English syntax, viz. the Old English subjunctive and the use of should + 
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infinitive as an alternative to the indicative. “The Preceptive Subjunctive 
in Old English’ considers especially the combination of a sceal-construction 
and a simple subjunctive. “The Origin and Early History of Meditative- 
Polemic Should in That-Clauses’ is a reprint of the monograph discussed 
in the February number; in a Postscript the author adds some more 
examples from Malory and Chapman. ‘It Cannot Be; It Is Impossible”, 
A Study in Diachronic Grammar, surveys the constructions (esp. should + 
inf.) found after these expressions, with numerous examples, first from the 
16th, then from the 15th and 14th centuries. The last paper, “That This 
Quality Should Have Survived”, A Study in Synchronic Grammar, adds 
a syntactic pattern to those discussed in the author’s book on Meditative- 
Polemic Should in Modern English That-Clauses (see our review in the 
February number), viz. its use before (rarely after) the verbs or verbal 
phrases a) proves, is proof of, etc., b) is due to, etc. 

This brief note will at least give some idea of the contents of this volume. 
The author's observations and conclusions are nearly always convincing; 
it is only very occasionally that a reviewer feels inclined to place a query. 
Thus one might ask whether Thomas Castelford’s remark about the Britons 
who ‘stoked’ nowhere could not apply to the Britons in general (before 
their defeat by the Germanic invaders) instead of only to those who 
remained behind when the majority retreated to the hills and valleys 
of Wales. Also, whether it is to hope on p. 168 should not read it is 
to be hoped. The book has been carefully proof-read, so that only a few 
misprints have escaped attention: frem for frem on p. 28; we for e three 
times on p. 42; der for zur on p. 48 (after Luick); a misplaced comma on 
p. 70, 1. 4; sense for senses on p. 80; corum for eorum on p, 81; expressions 
for expression on p, 104; mifchiefes for mifchiefes on p. 137; forms for 
form on p. 169. 


It remains to offer the sincere congratulations of the Editors of English 
Studies to a highly valued contributor. 


Groningen. R. W, ZAnpvoorrT. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XLI 


125. If you intend to be a successful actor, playwright or director (and to embark on 
any of these three careers without intending to be successful would be plain silly) you 
must remember that it is the support of the public and only the support of the public 
that will earn you your living. Noél Coward, These Old-Fashioned Revolutionaries, 


Sunday Times, January 15th, 1961, p. 23. 
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a. Would If you intend to become a successful actor, etc. express the 
same meaning ? 
b. Why plain silly, not plainly ? 


126. a. ‘Now, may I please hear what you know about Elphinstone’s case-history ?’ 
‘Certainly. Certainly you may.’ Edmund Crispin, Buried for Pleasure, p. 97 
(Penguin). 


There was a silence outside (scil. outside the door). 

‘Very well’, said Lady Bassett. 

‘I may marry Amelia ?’ 

‘You may.’ P. G. Wodehouse, Strychnine in the Soup, in Mulliner Nights, p. 278. 


b. Can I have some more bread, please? Collinson, Spoken English, 17, p. 52. 
Explain the difference in meaning between May I? and Can I? 


127. He blamed her neither for her past nor for not mentioning it to him, and she 
realized then that this business (scil. that her husband had found out she was being 
blackmailed) wasn’t going to make the smallest difference to their relationship: that 


they were going to be able to carry on as happily and confidently as before. Edmund 
Crispin, o.c., p. 56, 


‘Ah!’ said Mr. Pritchard. ‘I may say I have been expecting this. A similar suggestion 
was made to me earlier by Mr. Murbles, and I then told him that my client preferred 


not to entertain the idea.’ Dorothy L. Sayers, The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club, 
p. 87f. (Penguin). 


Has then in she realized then the same meaning as in I then told him? 
Comments and answers to be sent to 


21, Frans Halsstraat, P, A. ERabEs. 
Haarlem, Holland. 


Brief Mention 


Sir Philip Sidney. By KENNETH Murr. (Writers and their 
Work No. 120.) Published for the British Council and The 


National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. 1960. 40 pp. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


Professor Muir’s short study of Sidney does ample justice to his achievements as a 
literary critic, a poet, and a writer of romance. The opening sentence of Section III 
states the regrettable fact that “The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia is the only English 
masterpiece which has been allowed to go out of print.’ We are, however, informed by 
the Cambridge University Press that a reprint of Feuillerat’s edition of Sidney's Works 
will probably be available towards the end of this year. 

There is a select and partly annotated Bibliography. It is unfortunately true that 
Feuillerat’s standard edition is ‘sometimes spoilt by a bad choice of copy-text’. The 
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Old Arcadia ‘is now known to exist in nine MSS.’ — the number was six in 1929. 
J. A. Symonds’ treatment in the English Men of Letters Series (1886) might have been 
qualified as inexact and partly antiquated, M. W. Wallace's biography (1915) as 
exemplary, Buxton’s book (1954) as not entirely reliable. Reference might have been 
made to C. S, Lewis’ excellent pages on Sidney in his English Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century. J. Stillinger’s article “The Biographical Problem of Astrophel and Stella’ (The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, LIX, 4, Oct. 1960, 617-639), which denies 
the validity of the arguments proposed for a biographical interpretation, appeared too 
late for inclusion. 

There are one or two gratuitous or at least debatable statements. How do we know 
that Sidney ‘would have delighted in Hamlet and King Lear’ (p. 9)? — To the assertion 
that “There is no reason to suppose that the Countess of Pembroke was responsible for 
altering these two passages’ (p. 23) one can only reply that there is no reason to suppose 
that she was not. — There are also a few careless mistakes, not all of them of great 
importance, though Sidney’s famous words to the dying soldier might have been quoted 
correctly. But one is grateful, after the extravagant claims of Brie, Greenlaw and their 
likes, for the statement that “Although some critics have supposed that Sidney taught by 
means of allegory, it is clear that apart from a few allegorical touches, he avoided the 
method of his friend Spenser’ (p. 20) — even if one has to query the word ‘friend’, — Z. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. By 
E. Krutsinca t. Twelfth Edition, Revised by C. HEDEMAN and 
J. J. WESTERBEEK. Groningen: P. Noordhoff N.V. 1960, ix + 180 
pp. Fl. 6,50, cloth fl. 7,90. 


In 1957 we wrote of the eleventh edition: ‘The eleventh edition, six years after the tenth, 
testifies to a continuing demand, which it probably meets to the satisfaction of those 
concerned.’ In an advertisement of the twelfth edition this has become: “The twelfth edition, 
only three years after the eleventh, testifies to a continuing and even increasing demand, 
which it apparently meets to the satisfaction of those concerned.’ This seems to show 
that the publishers, at any rate, had read our notice; whether it proves that the editors 
had also read it, is not so sure. In any case, they have ignored the points that were 
raised in it (one of them had already been indicated in our review of the eighth edition in 
1945), as they did on former occasions. This being so, we see no reason for examining any 
differences that may distinguish this edition from its predecessor, and will content ourselves 


with noting its appearance. — Z. 


Books Received 
1959 


Etymological Notes on English Place-Names. By Emert Exwatt. (Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. 53 Nr. 5. — Lund Studies in English. XXVII.) Lund: C. W. 
K. Gleerup. [Received 1961.] 110 pp. Price Sw. Kr. 15.—, 


Studien zur Syntax des Nomens, Pronomens und der Negation in den Paston Letters. 
Von B. CarsTENnsEN. (Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, 42. Heft.) Bochum-Langerdreer, 
Verlag Heinr. Péppinghaus OHG. [Received 1960.] 328 pp. Price DM 30.—. 
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1960 


The Blickling Homilies. The John H. Scheide Library, Titusville, Pennsylvania. Edited 
by R. Witrarp. (Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, Volume X.) Introductory Matter, 
‘72 pp., with 8 pp. facsimiles. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. [Received 1961.] 
Price of the complete volume Dan. Kr. 650.00. 


Layamon’s “Brut”. Eine literarische Studie. Von H. Pitcu. (Anglistische Forschungen, 
Heft 91.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 274 pp. Price DM 40.—. 


A Middle English Syntax. By T. F. Mustanoyja. Part I: Parts of Speech. (Mémoires 
de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki, XXIII.) Helsinki: Société Néophilologique. 
702 pp. Price $ 6.00 net. [Orders from abroad should be sent to: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
Kekuskatu 2, Helsinki.] . 


Visio Pacis. Holy City and Grail. An Attempt at an Inner History of the Grail Legend. 
By H. Aportr. The Pennsylvania State University Press. 217 pp. Price $5.00. 


The Tragedy of Arthur. A Study of the Alliterative Morte Arthure. By W. MATTHEWS. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, x -+ 230 pp. Price $5.00. — 


John Skelton. By P. Green. (Writers and their Work No, 128.) Published for the 
British Council and The National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co.. 46 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. [See Brief Mention, Febr. '61.] 


Utopie und Anti-Utopie. Von der Strukturanalyse zur Strukturtypologie. Von H. 
ScHULTE-HERBRUGGEN. (Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, 43. Heft.) Bochum-Langen- 
dreer: Verlag H. Poppinghaus. 235 pp. Price DM. 25.—. 


Society and History in The Renaissance. A Report of a Conference Held at the Folger 
Library on April 23 and 24, 1960. Washington: The Folger Shakespeare Library. 65 pp. 


English Sports and Recreations. By L. C. Stone. (Folger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart 
Civilization.) Washington. The Folger Shakespeare Library. 29 pp. & 21 plates. 


Travel and Roads in England. By V. A. LAMar. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 
Stuart Civilization.) Washington: The Folger Shakespeare Library. 34 pp. & 11 plates. 


Sir Philip Sidney. By K. Murr. (Writers and their Work: No. 120.) Published for 
The British Council and The National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. 1960. 
40 pp. Price 2s. 6d. [See Brief Mention.] 


Elizabethan Poetry. (Stratford-upon-Avon Studies II. General Editors: J. R. BRowNn 
and B, Harris.) London: Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 224 pp. Price 25s, net. 


Thomas Lodge’s Translation of Seneca’s De Beneficiis Compared with Arthur Golding’s 
Version. A ‘Textual Analysis with Special Reference to Latinisms. By K. SoRENSEN. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 185 pp. 

Diss. Copenhagen. 

The Queen and the Poet. By W. OaxesHott. London: Faber & Faber, 232 pp. 

Price 25s. net. 


Shakespeare Survey. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study & Production. Edited 
by Attarpyce Nicott. Volume 13. Cambridge: at the University Press. vii -+- 182 pp. 
Price 27s, 6d. net. 


Shakespeare: The Early Comedies. By D. Travers. (Writers ands their Work: 
No, 129.) Published for the British Council and The National Book League by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 46 pp. Price 2/6. 
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The Cely Papers and the Oxford English 
Dictionary 


Finding shortcomings in the OED has long been a popular, if somewhat 
useless and ungrateful, pastime, although its enduring status as a scholarly 
sport is in itself a tribute to the great institution thus criticized. Neverthe- 
less, a study of the OED’s treatment of words found in the Cely Papers 
(1472—c.1490)* is interesting, since a combination of circumstances con- 
nected with the date of the dictionary and the interests of its editors and 
compilers means that the papers are unusually rich in words or usages 
which are not mentioned in the OED, or are first quoted there from an 
appreciably later date. Thus there are in the total collection (both 
published and unpublished papers), some 97 words, forms or senses first 
quoted by the OED from the sixteenth century, 30 from the seventeenth, 
11 from the eighteenth, and 5 from the nineteenth. Details of these may 
perhaps profitably be given, particularly since the Cely Papers, unlike the 
Paston and Stonor collections, do not seem to have been used for those 
parts of Kurath and Kuhn’s Middle English Dictionary? that have so far 
appeared. 

When the OED was started there was a paucity of reliable printed texts 
from both the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The fifteenth century 
was particularly badly represented, and the early publications of the 
Early English Text Society were naturally devoted chiefly to important 
literary or religious works. The Cely Papers themselves were first 
discovered when the Public Record Office began its reorganization of 
chancery records in the late nineteenth century, and were published, in an 
incomplete form, in 1900, which meant that they were available for some- 
thing like Vol. VI (L) onwards.* This, while in no way the fault of the 


1 The Cely manuscripts proper end early in 1489, before the death of George Cely in 
June 1489. The Papers also, however, include a file of undated accounts compiled by 
auditors from the lost books of the brothers George and Richard, apparently some time 
between June 1489 and the death of Richard in 1493. 

2 Michigan, 1955 —. Abbreviated MED. Kurath and Kuhn repair many of the 
omissions above mentioned (e.g. Anchor-stock, Agnus), but fail to mention other words 
given by the OED, e.g. Average. As so little of the work is yet available it is difficult 
to take adequate account of it in this essay, but where relevant information has appeared 
this is cited under the appropriate entry, as are quotations from the Dictionary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue (DOST). 

3 They were in fact used only for the later volumes; contributing, for instance, to 
Plack, Rider, Shiver, Stick sb?, Top-Armour, At Usance, White Money, Wissel(er, 
Wooller. A few more Cely instances have apparently been used for the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary. 


EB. Sox. -1961. 9 
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editors, was very unfortunate, since the Cely Papers contain a good many 
of those routine commercial terms which form one of the classes of words 
most strikingly neglected in the dictionary, especially in the early volumes. 
Few, if any, similar documents from the period were then in print, and 
indeed that such ephemeral papers have survived at all is due merely to 
the highly developed hoarding instincts, first of George Cely, and secondly 
of the Court of Chancery. There is, however, another, more deep-seated, 
reason for this neglect of commercial terms. Modern historians are so 
occupied with the economic aspects of their subject, that it is sometimes 
difficult to remember that this represents a comparatively recent emphasis. 
When H. E. Malden published his selections from the Cely Papers in 1900, 
economic history in the modern sense was in its infancy, and as a historian 
he was probably more interested in the Celys’ descriptions of political 
events abroad than in the everyday details of their business. He did, 


however, publish a fair sample of the material relating to their activities - 


as wool merchants, and also to the fitting of their trading ship, the 
Margaret Cely, and that part of his introductory essay which described 
the organization of the wool trade at that period was a pioneer study which 
later formed a basis for the work of Eileen Power. Before the appearance 
of his edition the compilers of the OED had little material concerning the 
wool trade, and correspondingly little interest in it. It might be fair 
to add that this lack of interest sometimes persisted. Under Wool sb. 1 e. 
(with qualifying word — fleece wool, lamb wool, Cotswold wool, etc.) 
the first example is from the absurdly late date of 1495. There is also a 
bad mistake in the definition of the word sarpler, which is described as 
‘a bale of wool containing 80 tods [the tod = c.28 lbs.]’. This is probably 
a slip for 80 stone, which was the figure given by an ordinance in 1527, 
but the conventional weight varied greatly at different periods, and at 
the Celys’ time the sarpler was a unit not of weight but of size. 

In some cases, the suggestions of the editors can now be proved correct. 
Thus their postulated wharfager (OED sub Wharfinger) occurs in a Cely 
account of c.1490, Gruff was almost certainly introduced by merchants 
from direct contact with the Flemish, and the occurrence of a sb. hackaback 
in 1482 gives some countenance to Skeat’s tentative connection of the 
material huckaback (1690) with German huckepack tragen, or rather with 
some unrecorded (? MDu) word, meaning apparently a kind of pack or 
rucksack. 

In other cases, the editors have wrongly assumed an error (cp clote, 
pretend below), or have been misled by the material at their disposal, as 
in the 3 sg pres form dares, or the nouns jar and pang, said to occur only 
from the 16th century. Occasionally also a word or phrase is quoted first, 
or solely, in a figurative sense, when the Cely Papers provide a concrete 
usage: cp cross v.tr., fardelling. Some words are defined in too narrow 
a sense, e.g. george, tub, wool-gathering, and special technical senses, often 
of terms connected with the wool trade (e.g. bettering, cloth, free) are 
not mentioned, for reasons already suggested. 


- 
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The subsequent lists of words or senses not cited in the dictionary, or 
first quoted there from a later date, are arranged as 
I 1 Various supplementary examples of words already in OED. 
_ 2 Miscellaneous words and phrases not in OED 
II According to subject matter as 
3 Wool trade 
4 General commercial 
5 Coins 
6 Weights and measures 
7 Nautical 
8 Miscellaneous earlier instances. 


Apart from the technical terms connected with trade or shipping, the 
majority of the entries represent words, senses or idioms of evidently 
common use. As might be expected in the papers of men engaged in foreign 
trade, there is also an important group of foreign borrowings. These 
include measures (aune, barrick, tierce), varieties of cloth (barras, ?halster), 
articles of clothing (biggen, chapeau, pantofle), and miscellaneous words 
gleaned from residence at Calais or Bruges, or from trade with the Low 
Countries (?bray, Colener, ?hackaback, halver money, overcorn; bettering, 
gruff, ?kerk pell, socius, uncost*), and from trade in France (aune, gaber, 
gabbard-man, poldavit, tierce). ‘There are also a number of legal and 
anglicised Latin terms, mainly due to the auditors who compiled the 
- statements of account in the last file of the papers: notably able, contribution, 
deduct, hold, memoranda, procuracy, protest, rated, transport. 


I. 1: Supplementary Instances 


ABLE vy. tr. ?to make legal, or approve officially. 1482 53/142° Yowre 
byllys of costom and subsede whych be abelyd yn courtt. Cp The Ordinance 
Book of the Merchants of the Staple (1565), ed. E. E. Rich, Cambridge 
1937, pp. 15-16 ... he shalle not departe oute of this estaple before his 
accomptes ben vieued by the companie ... and abled in court. 

? OED Able v. tr. 4 b “To empower legally, make competent’. The only 
quotations apply solely to people. 


Barras canvas 1479 53/27. Cp The Ledger of Andrew Halyburton 
1492-1503, ed. C. Innes, Edinburgh 1867, p. 318 Dutche and Barras canves. 
The etymology of this puzzled OED (‘a coarse linen fabric originally from 
Holland’, 1640), DOST (1535) and Bense (A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch 
Element in the English Vocabulary, 1926-39). I suspect that it is canvas 
from the County of Barrois. 


4 Cely Papers 1478; cited by OED from a few years later. 

5 References in the form 53/1 or 59/1, refer to the appropriate volume and letter of 
P.R.O. Ancient Correspondence Sci and in the form File 11 f.1 to files in Chancery 
Miscellanea (C.47/37). References to the auditor's extracts (File 10) are dated ‘c.1490’, 
and where the date of the original document can be deduced this follows in parenthesis. 
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BERHEGE 1486-7 File 13 f. 28 [Paid to my host at Bruges] ffor my 
ffyrys serten berhegys, etc. 
? cp, OED Berrage, an obs. form of Beverage. (No exx. quoted). 


BLOWED FISH a cured fish, OED Bloat a.1 1484 File 12 £.42V For 
halffe a blowyd fyesshe. 

This is an interesting spelling, unrecorded in the OED, for Bloat a.1 
(3—6 blote, 7 bloate), which OED would differentiate from Bloat a.? 
‘inflated’ (4 bloute, 6—7 blowt(e, 7- bloat) on the ground that the spellings 
of the two were distinct until the 17th century. It would now appear, 
however, that if indeed the two words are distinct, they were confused in 
spelling with each other, and perhaps also with blow, blown, very much 
earlier than the 17th century. 


Boox sb. a packet in which candied quince was sold. c.1490 File 
10 £.25V a boke off charde quynce. 

Sub Book 12 OED gives only ‘packet of gold-leaf’, but cp the quotations 
under Chare sb.4 2, (A booke wyth chardeqweyns, Paston 1452, etc.) 


CHEAPER app. a bend of sb. and comparative adj. 1479 59/22 Praying 
you to send me... a fur of calabyr ... yf yt be gode cheper thare. 

The earliest citation of a properly adjectival use of cheap in the OED 
is from 1509. 


CLOTE a wedge; app. a form of cleat, perhaps influenced by MDu 
kloot. 1479 53/28 [a cart], clotys, lynys pynys and all. 

OED quotes only Promptorium Parvulorum clyte or clote a wedge, and 
queries ‘read clete’. Cely ex. has certainly o not e. 


Corset defensive armour (app. = Corslet). 1485-6 File 13 £.6V an 
payr corsettys. 

OED (Corset*) has one ex., from Caxton, c.1489. Corslet is first 
guoted from 1563. 


Cross v.tr. bar, preclude from, with indirect object. 1484 53/162 Ther 
ys an ordynaunce made they schall ... ffor sake ther alldermanschypp ... 
or ellys yff they wold nott ... they schuld be dyschargyd off ther ffredome 
off the Stappell ... and soo they promysyd all ... sawyng only twayne ... 
whyche beythe crossyd the Plase. (See Place, below). Cp Staple Ordinance 
Book, p. 171 And for his thirde suche offence, he shalbe crossed this place 
for ever. 

OED has only one ex. of Cross v.13 with from (‘rare’), from Shakespeare, 
3 Hen. VI and no instance of its use without preposition. : 


Dares 3 sg. pres. 1487 53/190 Ther dares noo man here a venter yn 
to Fflaunders ... wher ffor ther dars noo merchauntys resorte to nor ffroo. 
According to OED the new forms with ~s or -th appeared in the south 
‘early in the 16th.c.’ (Daryth Heywood 1533, dares Shakesp. Macbeth). 
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ENGLISH a weight 

1) of gold or silver, equivalent to one pennyweight Tower weight (2214 
grains) or one-twentieth of an old Dutch ounce.* 1487 File 13 f£. 30Y 
20 Englyshes makys an ovnsse ... [an] Englyshe of ffyn gowllde. Cp 
Halyburton, p. 216 a sengnet of syluer weand 1 owns 4 ingillis. 

2) equivalent to 8 grains or one-third pennyweight Troy weight. 
Noumbre of Weyghts (MS Cott. Vesp. E. ix) £.103 iij Ynglysche ... 
makythe jd. Richard Hill's Commonplace Book (Balliol MS 354), quoted 
OED sub English sb.5  viij mytis ys an englisshe, that is, the ijj* parte 
of j d., and iij ynglisshe is xxiiij mytis, which is j d. 

OED gives the sense ‘a Flemish coin’, basing this definition incorrectly 
on the quotation from Richard Hill above. Apparently not in DOST. 


Evi in the phrase all our evil go with them ‘may our troubles depart 
with them’. 1479 59/6 As for the haukys that be deyd, aull owr ewyll 
go wyth them. 

Phrase not in OED. 


Face in to make a fair face. 1482 53/125 he owyth yow noo goodd 
wyll, thowzth he make a ffayer fface. 
OED only To make a good, great, face. 


GkEoRGE ?an ornament in the shape of a figure of St George. 1474 
File 11 £.2 [a] George off sywyr. Cp Coram Rege Roll, K.B. 27.881 
[1482] £.72 In wroght bornston a George amage. 

OED only ‘the jewel of the Garter’, Paston 1506. 


Go Farther (with a person) ? hold further dealings with; make further 
demands upon. 1482 File 12 £.34Y Y most and wholl a bay yowr 
comyssyon, albeytt Y woll pray yow to go none ffarder wyth me than 
yowr comyshon holldys yn. 

OED only (sub Go 79 b) Go forth ‘continue’, 1513. 


GosBET an individual piece (here, of plate). 1482 File 12 £.35Y Sum 
be syd sponys — x\liij gobbettys. Cp Chambers and Daunt, edd., A Book 
of London English, 1931, p. 121 Also that a mud wall in the bailly ... 
Fallith doun gobet-mele in-to the hie strete. 

All instances in OED and DOST refer to pieces of flesh or food: this 
idea is also present in the academic slang term gobbets ‘quotations presented 
for digestion and comment by the student’. 

Gop’s MAN a man pleasing to God, in the phrase neither God’s man 
nor man’s but the devil’s. 1476 53/5 yeff that Kesten woll nat be a greabell 
vn to thys b[arg]en he [b]e neydere God dys man nayder manys but the 
delw]e[llys]. Phrase not in OED. 


GruFF coarse, of wool. 1487 53/184 Hytt ys a very gruff wull. 


® Verwijs and Verdam Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, ’s-Gravenhage 1885-1941, sub 
Engelsc. 
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OED 1533, in Scotch usage. The occurrence in the Cely Papers supplies 
evidence for the introduction of the word in commercial usage from Dutch 
[or Flemish], which is suggested by the OED but not supported by any 
of the instances there quoted. Of the previously recorded examples, the 

first (1533) is in a figurative sense, and the second (DOST sub Groff) 
is from 1551 and applied to cloth. Bense was inclined to doubt that the 
term originated as a commercial expression in English. G. de Poerck, 
however, in La draperie médiévale en Flandre, Brugge 1951, lists a Flemish 
sb. grove specifically applied to wool (III, 229 Grove s.n. ‘parties grossiéres 
de la toison’). Cp also Gesprachbiichlein c.1420 (ed. Jean Gessler Le Livre 
des Mestiers ... et ses dérivés, Bruges 1931), p. 15 Vrouwe, het is te 
veil, want het is groof laken. 


Leyn, LEYEN variant of Loin. 1484 File 12 £42 Payd for a leyen 
of moton and a leyn of feyell. Cp shurleyne ‘sirloin’ in Chambers and 
Daunt, London English, p. 187 (1473). 

OED gives a 19th cent. dialectal form line. 


Lyre a cloth from Lierre, Brabant. 1482 File 12 £.33Y Leyr. c.1490 
(ref. to 1482) File 10 £.20Y or grene lyr ... ffor sewyng off the saide 
... lyre vppon valaunce. 

OED has only in the compounds Green of lyre, black of lyre, etc. 


NicHING vbl. sb. obtainment. 1476 53/5 Thomas Kesten ys dyssposed 
for to put me sclen away from the fellys the wyche Y schypped last at 
London, that Y schuld haue no preferment be them in the neyhyng of my 
mony. Cp P.R.O. C.47/25 No. 10 (2). 1470 Ebalt ... was a light man 
and had no gode to nyghe or to ley hand vppon. 

OED quotes in a comparable sense (Nigh v. 1 c) only Gawain and the 
Green Knight |. 836 He nolde neghe..nauber golde ne garysoun, where 
the meaning is rather ‘accept’. 


PoLDAViIT a coarse canvas from Brittany. 1487 File 14 £.37 A rolle 
off poldavyt. os 

OED (sub Poldavy, poldavis “‘app. from Poldavide on the coast of 
Brittany’) cites no forms in final -t or -d. The Cely note refers to a 
purchase in Brittany. 


PRETEND pertain. 1478 53/12, etc. Afftyr all dew recomendassyon 
pretendyng. Seven instances, all from George Cely. 

OED, sub Pretend 16, says “perhaps an error’, and quotes only Malory 
(ed. Caxton), Arthur, I, xviii.16. The same form however occurs at the 
equivalent place in the Winchester MS (ed. E. Vinaver, 1948), I,41.12 all 
maner of ablemente that pretendith to warre. 


Rurr a feather plume. 1480 File 15 £.52Y An hoystyrs ruyffe [sc. 
an ostrich ruff]. Idem, an blake ffedyr. 

Ruff, in the sense ‘a collar of feathers or hair round a bird or animal’ 
is first cited from as late as 1698 (OED Ruff sb.2). The sense ‘sleeve 


pagent pea rene yal ree 


——— 
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ruffle’ occurs in the same authority from 1523, and ‘neck ruffle’ from 1555. 
The bird’s name (Ruff sb.4) is first cited from 1634. Ruffle v.1 ‘disorder; 
cause to stick up or out (of hair or feathers)’ appears in 1490, while Ruffed 
in the sense ‘wrinkled; curled (of cole-cabbage)’ is quoted from 1578. If 
this new instance is indeed the earliest of the group, the initial sense must 
be ‘a curled tail-plume’ rather than ‘a collar of feathers’. 


SERPENTINE a bowl or other object of serpentine. 1482 File 12 £.35 
ij sarpentynus wyth ij coweryngys. 
OED gives only the primary sense of the stone. 


Tus a piece of table plate in the shape of a tub. 1482 File 12 £.35V 
an gyllt tob wyth an cowerng. 

OED has only ‘open wooden vessel’, etc., with no instance of an 
application to table-ware, 


WHARFAGER keeper of a wharf. c.1490 File 10 £.36 The wharfagers 
of the ij wolle keyes. 

Postulated by, but unknown to, the OED. See Wharfinger, ‘app. for 
earlier “wharfager, like harbinger for earlier harbeger’’. 


WrRriTE + indirect personal object. 1481 53/90 As for tydyngys I can 
whrytte yow noyn. Etc. 

OED “rare until c.1770”. First quotation from Chaucer, Troilus, second 
from 1611. Common in Cely letters among younger generation of writers. 


I. 2: Miscellaneous words not in OED 


Axep furnished with axles. 1479 53/28 Se the carthe body be good 
hassche and hexsyd rydy for goe to worke. 

Since this passage is from the hand of Richard Cely the elder, a some- 
what unreliable writer, it is possible that hexsyd is a mistake for hexselyd 
(axled OED 1657; axelen MED 1429). It may, however, represent a 

_verbal formation from the sb. ax(e, Zex, etc. ‘axle’, quoted by MED 
from 1400. 

Bayarps some kind of cloth. 1487 File 13 £f.26Y 31 An quartorn 
[= qtr. ell] of bayardys — iiij d... Bayardys xij d. le ell, xij ellys. 

Not in dictionaries. ? Connected with Bay (= Baize, 1581). 


BEER-MAN a brewer of beer. 1488 File 14 £.46 Poll ber man. c.1490 
File 10 f.3, etc. Powle the beerman ... Powle beerbrewar. Cp Chambers 
and Daunt, p. 149 (1423), probably applied to a Dutchman. 


BLaAck BILL a kind of club. 1485-6 File 13 £.6 vj blacbellys — iij s. 
Cp Ancient Indictments (P.R.O.) 356 No. 30, 1480 cum ... vno baculo 
vocatur a blakbyll. 

BLAKELING another unidentified cloth. 1486-7 File 16 £.37 ij yerdys 
and iij qtr. off blakelyng — ijs. viij d. 
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Bray sb. resin (Fr brai). 1475 File 11 f£.4. Payd ... ffor stryngyng 
off an dobyll harpp, and ffor bray. 

OED has only Bray v.3 “rare”, with one quotation in the sense ‘to pitch 
a ship’ from 1600. 


CoLENER an inhabitant of Cologne. 1487 53/190 Esterlyngys and 
Coleners. 


CoucHEerR in mattress couchers, ? the covers of a mattress. 1488 File 
16 £.32Y For drying off my matrys cavchers. 
OED has one ex. of coucher = ‘tablecloth’, 1572. 


CrANKET ? the device for winding up a cross-bow. 1482 File 16 £.23 
crankett. 

Cp OED Crank sb.1 “a word rarely exemplified before the 17th c.” 
Compare also DOST Cran n2 2 1598, and Crannikin (“‘prob. older Flemish 
Kraaneken’’). 


Dry scourING dry cleaning. Before 1482 File 15 £.57 For the dry 
skoryng of a skerlet gowne. 


FENAN a bird. 1478 59/45 [His hawk] hat y cautte thys sam yer 
vp on a lx fenanys and malardys. 

Probably a mechanical mistake for fesanys ‘pheasants’, but possibly from 
fen, meaning some kind of fen-inhabiting bird, since there were marshes 
in the neighbourhood. OED has Fennish sb., 1661, Fenny a. (a fennye 
goose, fenny-bitters), and Fen ducke, 1620. 


Foitp, Fautp fauld, an apron-like piece of laminated armour. 1480 
File 15 £.51 An ffowld stelle ffyne. 1481 53/67 A fowld of mayll. 

OED does not give this word, but one of the quotations under Fold sb.3 
“? a wrapping, covering’ (a folde and a standarde of mayle, 1497) belongs 
here also. DOST has similar exx. under Fald, Fauld n2 “a fold of 
cloth, etc.” 


ForE-HOUSE to move from one store to another. Adapted from Du. 
verhuizen.” 1480 53/55 Lat Kay ffor howsse the xx sarplers ... owte off 
John Prowdys woll howsse vnto the woll howsse be syde my stabull ... 
Payd to the howssers ffor the ffor howssyng off xxj sarplers ... 


FrenpD 1480 File 15 £.49 An doblett clothe of sylke, gren or ffrend 
collor. 

? An unrecorded use of Friend, adj., meaning ‘matching’, or ? for fremd 
‘strange’ (cp DOST Fremmit 3 ‘strange,unusual, uncommon’) hence ‘choice’. 
Cp Cely Papers 1482 53/92 Lett the coueryng be large .. and off the 
strangyusst warke. 

The garment Frende (cp MED) appears to be a different word? 


7 JT am indebted to Prof. Zandvoort for this suggestion. 

8 MED quotes only from Latin texts, but cp P, E. Jones Calendar of Plea and Memoranda 
Rolls 1437-57, p. 37 A frende of Grene with a Grene body; p. 81 one frende of 
Musterdevilers. 
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Fresu sb. fresh food. c.1490 (1483) File 10 £.16Y Ffor ffresshes 
and catys. 
Not as a sb. in OED, but cp Fresh adj. II 4. 


Gay sb.(?) gaiety, joy. 1480 53/62 and yeff ther com any thyng to 
yow hoder wysse then good ... a grete parte of my mastys gey [i]n thys 
world wayere y do. 

MS is damaged, but there is no sign of a further letter after gey. 


GranE 1480 53/49 I haue resayuyd iiij sadellys and a grane and payere 
of styropys. 

App. part of a horse’s equipment. Ph. representing an unrecorded 
sense of Grain (OED sb.?), ON grein, ‘fork, prong; blade of weapon’. 


GrENGER ? A contraction of green ginger. 1480 File 15 f. 49 my moders 
grengyr; 1481 File 12 £.32 grenger. Cp also Halyburton, p. 10 a kynkin 
of grenger. 

Not in dictionaries. 


HACKABACK app. some kind of container for luggage. 1482 File 16 £.23 
the pakkar caryd downe yn to Selond my chest and coffyn wyth bowys 
and my ij hakke a bakkys kewerd wyth blakke ledder. 

The objects referred to appear to be leather-covered bags or packs, and 
since the goods were being shipped to England from Zeeland it seems 
plausible to connect the word with Low Dutch, and possibly with the 
German Hucken jdn, and Huckepack tragen, already proposed by Skeat 
in connection with the word huckaback, a kind of linen. This is first 
quoted by the OED from 1690, in a context which gives no hint of any 
Continental connections for the material. It is possible that the Cely 
instance provides the connection with a pedlar’s pack which Skeat wished 
to postulate, but the exact meaning is not very clear, and no suitable word 
occurs in Verwijs and Verdam. It may in fact be a corruption of 
hacquebu-s, -t, but the same writer elsewhere uses the more usual spellings 
hacke boschys or hage boshes. 


Hatster, Hauster, Halfter some kind of cloth. 1479 File 12 £.10 halstar 
clothe; 53/108 haustar sclothe for schetys; 53/31 fyn halfftar. 

There is a similar alternation of s and f forms in the words for halter 
in MDu, but this is not recorded as a name for cloth. Possibly compare 
also ‘Hastrey clothe called “browne hastrey’’’ in N. S. B. Gras The Early 
English Custom System, 1918, p. 699 [1532]. The form with -ff- is a 
difficulty, and the doubled consonant makes a miswriting for s unlikely, 
but I am inclined to suggest that it is cloth from Aalst (Aloste): cp Caxton 
Dialogues (ed. Bradley, EETS, 1900) p. 18 Clothes ... of aloste | Of 


saint omers. 

HALVER MONEY ? some kind of fee paid by the buyer of a horse in the 
Low Countries. 1481 File 12 £24 Ffor my bayard — lij gyldorns ... 
Item haluer mony — xxij d. ob. Fflem. 
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Cp Verwijs and Verdam sub Halftergelt/halstergelt: ? a fee paid by the 
purchaser of a horse, for the watching of it; also; money paid for a halter. 


HarsxoseE 1478 59/34 A harskobe amaur — iiij d. 
Phrase unidentified. 


Hzavinc agitation, debate 1478 53/21 Ther has bene moche hewyng 
be twext the Kyngys covnsell and vs ffor thys haillwe 3er whaygys. 
Not in OED, but cp Heave v. 5 (c. 1400 and 1593). 


HEDGE BILL app. a variant of hedging-bill. 1485-6 File 13 £.6Y vj hege 
byllys — v s. 
Hedging-bill OED 1497. 


Houser 1. one of the Staple officials charged with supervising the 
storage of wool. 1480 (see quotation under Fore-house, above). 

2. ? a special house set aside for the use of merchants of the Staple 
at Bergen-op-Zoom. 1482 53/110 Wnto ... George Cely merchaunt of 
the Stapull, beyng in the howeyser at Barow. 53/106 Logyd at the 
howyser in Barow. 

? An adaptation of MDu Huushere (Verwijs and Verdam, 2. “conductor 
domus, eigenaar van een huis’), but the Cely instances suggest that this 
may have been transferred, or misunderstood, to mean the house run by 
such a host.® 


IRoN the metal frame of a pouch. 1475 File ll £.5Y The yrovnus of 
owr povchys. Cp Testamenta Eboracensia (ed. Raine, Surtees Soc.), 
IV (1869) p. 116 Will of c.1496 A pair of bagyrons of sylver and 
enameled, and Halyburton, pp. 11,12 ij bag irnys, a bag irn. 

Not in OED, but cp DOST sub Bag-irnis. 


KENETT c.1490 (1482) File 10 £.21Y TF for fflesshe and iiij kenettys — 
xvj d. and vj d. 

A kenett is normally a small dog, or a-kind of grey cloth, but neither 
of these meanings is suitable here. The auditor may have accidentally 
omitted a few words, in copying the original account. 


KERKE fell ? a wool fell given in fulfilment of a local church levy in 
the Low Countries. 1473 File 11 £.15Y To the wyche salle ys yeven to 
the C j pell ande kerke. 1481 File 12 £.12% Geffun of the sam for kerke 
pellys — vj s. 

Key BANDS ? bands for holding keys. 1487 File 13 £.31Y ij payr of 


Cp Coram Rege Roll, K.B, 27.881 (1482) £.72 iij dossen rede ledder 


kaybandes valew — xxxiij s. iiij d. 


® The ‘host’ had special legal responsibilities for foreign merchants in his care in the 


trading centres of the Low Countries. The two citations are from different writers, so 
that a mistake for ‘house’ is unlikely. 


—— 
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OvERCORN ? an extra. 1482 File 16 £.18Y Item an howyr corne. 
71482 File 15 £.32 To my host ffor xiij day — xiij s. ij hovyr cornys — 
iiij d. ob. Ffor hys melltydys this ssesson ... 

? cp Verwijs and Verdam Overcoren: usually ‘overmaat’ (surplus), 
applied to grain and other goods, but also quoted from a later date with the 
sense ‘toegift’: ‘extra, addition’. 


PINNING the fitting of tuning pegs to an instrument. 1475 File 11 £.4. 
ffor bray, pynnyng and dressyng [of a harp]. 

Cp OED Pin sb.1 1 d ‘the tuning peg of a stringed musical instrument’, 
1587. 


Procurary Procurer in a court of law. 1480 File 12 f.21 Paid... at 
Gavnt to the procuraryes there to sue the seid matir. 
OED has Procurer, and Procuracy ‘deputy, proxy’, ‘Rare’, 1460. 


QUENAGE coinage, 1487 File 13 £.30Y The quenayge in Ynglond ys 
viij d. of the li. ster. - 

With this spelling compare OED Quene = coin, one ex. from a Will 
of 1505. 


ScourINnG oIL 1486-7 File 16 £.37 Scowryng oylle. 
- Not in OED. Cp Scouring-drops, 1867. 


STANDING the temporary storage of goods. c.1490 File 10 £.29. Payde 
for stondyng of viij sarpler woll [Rubric: Standyng at Ledyn hall]. 


WImMBLE IRON’ 1487 File 14 £.38  iij wynbelhyrens. 
Not in OED as a compound. 


II. 3: Wool Trade 


Bacon app. some variety of wool fleece. 1478 53/17 My fell, the 
bacons for to be deperde, and make all sengyll fell and sorte Cottyswolde 
on them selve and London somor fell of them selve, wynter in lyke wyse. 

The exact meaning is a puzzle, and the word is not in dictionaries. Theie 
are further occurrences in two Latin texts: in Select Cases on the Law 
Merchant, Vol. III (Selden Society Vol. 49) p. 149 (pellibus catorum, 
baconibus, opere griseo ...), and in a Leiden document dealing with 
agreements between Leiden merchants and the Calais Staple: *° 


Secundum, quando mercatores nostri veniunt ad videndum seu emendum vellera, quod 
tunc possint excipere seu removere grossa vellera aut irrationabiliter in pilis brevia .. 
simile quod hyemalia [winter fells] aut carnisprivalia [spring fells] inter estivalis [summer 
fells] reperta eciam poterint removeri. 

Tercium, quod vellera, dicta bakons, sint sicuti de jure esse teneantur, et si aliter esse 
reperiantur, quod in illum eventum tunc similiter removeri seu excipi possint. 


10 NN. W. Posthumus Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van de Leidsche textielnijverheid, 
I p. 568, No. 453 (1473). 
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Eileen Power defined bacons as ‘winter fells found among summer ones’, 
but she was probably misled by reading together the two paragraphs just 
quoted. Evidently the bakons are distinct from the hyemalia and the 
rest, though their nature does not appear, and a line may well have 

\ dropped out of the second paragraph, which does not make good sense. 
It is difficult to say whether the word is originally Dutch or English. 


BETTERING a compensation paid to the buyer of wool (on the Continent) 
found to be defective or inferior. 21479 File 15 £.28 Allowyd hym ffor 
bettryng of xxv cl[oves] — iij li. viij s. ij d. See also Halyburton, p. 8 
Gyffyn Bodin De Graf in forbettryn of rottyn woyll in that sek; and 
Ordinance Book, p. 159 It shalle not be lawfulle .. to make any amendes 
or geve any betteringes for any defective or faulty woulles not retourned. | 

Borrowed or copied from Flemish: MDu Beteringe. Not in OED in 
this special sense. MED mistakes the meaning (s.v. bettringe, c. “an 
increase (in the weight of wool, and hence) in toll’; 1425 and 1443-5). 


BRECKLING broken pieces of wool. 1481 File 12 £.12 For x cl[oves] 
breckelynge. Ibid., £.15 For brogage of breckelynge. 

Not in OED, but perhaps compare Brokeling (rare1), app. from Brokel 
‘fragment’ [but cp. Flemish brockelinghe] for which OED quotes Caxton 
Eneydos xxxiv 123 ‘the releef or brokelynges of his brode [read borde].’ 
The Cely instance, however, has certainly -e- and the Caxton -o-. Perhaps 
compare also modern brokes ‘the short staples from the neck and belly 
parts [of a fleece]’ — Chambers’ Technical Dictionary, 1943. 


Cast vb. app. ‘to look over, of wool’, with a primary connotation of 
‘turn over. 1478 File 11 £.37Y Item, payd for settynge of fellys wen 
the Hollondars had kaste them. 1482 53/122 I hawhe caste [the fells] 
and I fynd them resnabyll good. 

This special sense is not given in OED, but cp. the sb. meaning 
‘specimen; taste’, cited from 1553, and DOST (Cast III 18 c) ‘to estimate 
or assess’, Wyntoun, c.1420. For the semantic development compare 
Flemish uteworpen ‘to examine and select [wool]’, De Poerck, op. cit., 
III No. 778. 

The sense appears to be simply ‘turn’ (cp. OED Cast vb. 45 ‘arrange, 
order’, etc.) in such instances as Y pray yow ... that ye woll se well vn 
to my fellys at Callys, that they may be scast hoft ynow (1479 59/1). 
Cp Ordinance Book p. 126 ‘castinge over’ of fells. 


Cast out 1. reject as inferior (OED Cast vb. 27 (a. 1375)). 
2. select as a sample (cp. Cast above). 1480 53/63 
Whan yowr woll ys pakkyd ytt shall be cast howght and whardyd. 1482 
53/143 I hawe cast owte a sarpler off yowre wull ... and the packer 
commend hit grettly, be the whych hytt schall be awardd. 
Sense 2 not in OED. 


a om Power and M. Postan Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, 1933, 
je ety 
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CLIFT wooL wool from the fork of the back legs (cleft or clift). 1484 
53/174, etc. Serten of yowre clyfte wull. 
Not in OED. Semantically similar to modern Australasian crutchings. 


CiLoTH like sarpler, a general term for a bale of wool. 1478 File 11 
£.28V Payd for wardyng of xlviii clothys woll. File 10 £29. Caryayge 
of vj clothys from Ledynhaull. 

Special sense not in OED. Compare DOST Clath 5 ‘A pack of skins’ 
(1449), and Flemish cleet, clede, the equivalent of French serplier (De 
Poerck, III 313). 


FREE vb. (For meaning see quotation 3 and note). 1481 53/79 I haue 
sold hym the vj sarplers of the Cottys old wooll, that freeth hym selff, 
a cordyng to your remembrance. Cp. Ordinance Book, pp. 91-2, and 
especially p. 164 ‘every fellowe of this estaple lacking olde woulles to fre 
oute his newe’, and p. 166 ‘no felles shalbe solde but fre oute that is to 
saye that every merchaunt stranger shalle buye withe every two newe 
felles one olde’. 

Not in OED in the special sense of selling ‘free out’, whereby, to avoid 
accumulation of old stocks, a merchant stranger was compelled to buy so 
much ‘old wool’ (i.e. wool of a previous year’s shipping) with his ‘new’ 
wool. There may be a mistake in the Cely quotation, as one would expect 
the buyer to free new wool, but the sense may be that the wool would serve 
to free the buyer, ie. he had already bought new wool and required old 
under the terms of the regulation. 


LEAR colour of a sheep’s skin. 1487 53/184 Hytt ys a very redd 


leyr and grett flesys. 
OED 1601. 


MAKE v. used of the process of mending broken fleeces. 1478 File 
16. £.2. For makyng of iiij© brokene fellys ... for threde to the same. 
File 12 £.17 To Robard Luff ... a woman makyng ffellys wyth hym ... 
to the same Robard after wards when he mayd the ffellys. Etc. 


Prace 1. the Hall or headquarters of a body of merchants. 

2. the body of merchants as a whole, esp. of the Company of 
Merchants of the Staple. ?1474 File 15 £.54 Item payd in to the Plasse 
to the Collectorys ..._ 1477 53/9 I honderstonde that zee haue lentte to 
the Plasse for me xx li. Etc. Cp Staple Ordinance Book p.115 He shall 
make none apprest to any parsonne of any of the places money or goodes. 

Special sense not in OED. Hatzfeld & Darmesteter (Dictionnaire 
général de la langue frangaise, Paris 1880-1902) have, sub Place, “Lieu 
ou les banquiers, les négociants, s’assemblent pour traiter de leurs affaires. 


P. ext., l'ensemble des commercants d’une ville’’.”” 


12 Did Chaucer intend a double entendre about Sir Thopas, who was born “at Poperyng, 
in the place’? “His fader was a man ful free’” — of a local gild? 
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PoINTER aphetic for Appointer. c.1490 File 10 £.36 Money paid to 
the poynters for the imposicions. 
Not in OED. 


SET v.tr. an operation not clearly defined in the Papers, but probably 
meaning ‘press’ (of fells). Eg. 1478 File 11 £.47Y For settynge of fellys 
wen the Hollondars had kaste them ... For settyng of the ffellys of your 
faydy[r]s yn the garett and sortyng. 

Special sense not in OED. The vb. has various technical and dialectal 
uses, cp. Wright English Dialect Dictionary Set 19 ‘to stack peats in sets 
of three’. In the Ordinance Book (p. 125) setting and piling fells appear 
to be two different operations, and the pressing of the wool which would 
be normal is not otherwise mentioned as a process. 


SHow sb. the official display of wool to the foreign buyers on certain 
fixed days. 1481 53/78 [wool] sen in the showe. b) To take show 
to inspect wool so displayed, with a view to buying it. 1484 53/166 Hee 
hath taken schew to bye wull. Ordinance Book p.119 Suche parsonnes 
as first take shewe. p. 157. No merchaunt straunger having taken shewe 
for woulles ... 


Not in OED. 


Sort sb. a consignment or bargain of one particular quality of wool. 
1480 53/42 Youre broder ... ys rede to Norlay for to se and caste a sorte 
of fell for me and a noder sorte of fell for you and Rychard Cely. 

Special sense not in OED. 


Woot-GATHERING the act of an agent employed to buy (or collect?) 
wool from the growers. c.1490 File 10 £.29 Payde to myne eme John 
Cely for woll gaderyng — xxx li. 


OED has, inadequately, ‘the act of gathering fragments of wool torn 
from sheep by bushes, etc.’ First citation 1581. 


II. 4: General Commercial 


ABATEMENT decrease, deduction 1486 File 13 £.39% None an battment 


[in the price]. File 16 £40 (undated) The a battmentys of Wylliam 
Celyys chargys. 


OED 1624, but earlier in MED. 
ARGENT app. the total price before any deduction; also, the cash price 


in sterling as distinct from a price paid in instalments in Flemish money 
at an artificial rate of exchange. 


make thargent of the custume of the same. 


£43 


b) 1473 File 11 £.14 Sold ... vij sarplers ... prys le sac xix marke ... 
Argent ij °xxviij li. xvj s. x d. oo ster. 

Properly ‘price in silver’, ‘cash price’, which sense is given in OED 
from c.1500. 


AVERAGE charge for goods shipped over and above freight. 1486. 
OED 1491. Not in MED. 


Bit a promissory note or obligation. 1473 File 11 £.14 To be pade 
be his bylle of his honde ... Lent them by ther byll. File 15 £.57 
Payd be an byll of xviij monthis and xviij. 

OED 1613, 


Book a merchant’s account book, 1480. 
OED 1498-9, but MED cites from Chaucer. 


BroGcaGE brokerage. 1479 File 15 £.3 Payd to Robard Solle for 
brogage of iij™ix©lxxj pellys ... of euery C iiij d. 

OED gives only Brokage (AFr brocage, brogage), but cp Brogger 
(“app. an unexplained corruption of broker’) and Brogging (1592; cp. also 
Ordinance Book, pp. 133, 162). 


CLEAR v. 1. tr. to clear debts, etc. 1478 59/43 As sone as ye may 
clere my byll of custom. 1480 File 15 £48. To cleyr my bokys in my 
covnter. 1487 53/184 clere that rekenyng. 


OED 1596. 
2. to free a ship or cargo by paying the customs and other dues. 1485-6 


File 13 £.5Y Payd ... ffor to cleyr the Margett, xls. 


OED 1703. 
3, CLEAR WITH somebody. 1481 File 12 £.28 Y most cler my bokys 


... and cler wyth Andrew Hawes. 
OED 1597. 


CLEARNESS ? = Clearance; certificate that dues have been paid. 1478 
53/21 I send vn to yow ... the cleyrnesse of yowr costu[m] and sobsyde. 
OED has only 5. Freedom from anything obstructive. 1605, etc. 


CocxeT v. furnish with a custom-house certificate. ?1476 File 16 £.49 
Som of sacys cokettyd at London. 1482 53/117 All the woll and ffellys 
... schall be kockyttyd yn affore the vj day of Aprell. 

OED 1697 (cited from French texts from 1343 and 1344). DOST 1582. 

CocksILvVER short or a mistake for the next. 1485-6 File 13 £.6V 
Delyueryd the master ffor cokeseluyr — ij s. iiij d. 


COCKET-SILVER money paid for acocket. c.1490 File 10 £. 36 coket siluer 
othirwyse callid entree money. 


Not in OED. 


Conpuct Money fee paid to the men who escorted a shipment of wool 
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on its passage across the Channel. 1474/5 File 12 £.14Y For condit 
money of the vj schipys that came layst. Ete. 
Not in OED in commercial sense. In military sense quoted from 1512. 


CounTER a token coin. 1478 File 16 £13  Payd be the mene off a 
covnter — xiij s. iiij d. 
OED 1526. 


Coucuer ledger, account book. c.1490 File 10 £.12, etc. 
OED 1519. 


Depucr v. subtract a sum. c.1490 File 10 ff.13, 14 Deducted vppon 
their custome and subside ... Deductid on hys howsse rent — iij s. iiij d. 


QED 524, 


DrauGHT deduction of the gross weight allowed for the turn of the 
scale. Before 1482 File 15 £.9 Rebate for canvase and drathe. 
OED 1494. 


Earnest Penny 1487 File 14 £.43Y A ernys penny, 
OED 1508. MED c. 1450 (c.1400). 


EARNEST SILVER 1487 File 14 f. 43  Ernys sylver. 
Not in OED. Ernesselver MED 1349-50. 


ENTRY MONEY payment for entering a cargo at the custom-house. c.1490 
(see under Cocket-silver, above). 

OED Entry 9 d, the act of so entering cargo, 1692. Entry-money cited 
only (from 1864) in the sense of money paid to join a club, etc. 


ForpeL ? var. of Fardel, ‘a fourth part’; perhaps the fourth part of the 
‘god's penny’ paid by the seller, the other three-quarters being paid by the 
buyer. 1479 File 14 £.44Y At bargen makyng — iiij d. The ffordell of 
the same — iiijj d. File 15 £.4 Item spent a pon [foreign buyers] at 
bargyn makyng — vij d. Item a fordell at tabull — sum iiij d. 1482 File 
12 £.15Y Item a fordell at tabyll mayd by the Ffelyschip — ij s. Ete. 
(The table mentioned may be the official desk of the official of the Staple 
who recorded the deal.) 

For the sense, cp Unger, De Tol van Iersekeroord (1939), p. 221 
Dezelve Heynrick Jans zone heeft betaelt Ghuy de Baenst, rentmeester, 
voir vier goidspenninghen, daer de drie deselve Heynrick Jans zone leyde 
ende de bailliu de vierde, elc goidspenninck van 15 gr., facit 5 sc.gr. 


Go To (a price) 1482 53/119. OED 1626. 
Ler ouT to lend money at interest. 1482 53/109 The latyng owte 
of my mony that ys growyn at thys tym. OED 1526, 


MAKE 


1, To make over (by exchange). To transfer money from one country 
to another by means of a bill of exchange. 1482 File 12 f, 39 Item take 
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wyth me to the martt yn oblygasyons and lettyrs of payment to make 
hower be exchange to the som of ... 

OED 1546. 

2. To make with someone. To arrange such a transfer with a person; 
to draw a bill of payment upon. 1478 File 11 £34. Y made wyth G. P... 
C li. ster. at viij s. viij d. Ete. 

Not in OED. 


MakE uP to complete a given sum. 1488 File 14 f. 42 I delyuyrd 
Nycolas v li. ... to lay to the xxv li. ... to make vpe xxx li. ffor L. B. .. 
c.1490 File 10 f.1 Delyuerd to R. C.... to make vp Busshes payment. 

OED a.1568. 


MERCHANT-STRANGER 1477 53/7 Marchauntys strangers, the weche haue 
repayryd to Caleys a for thys tyme. 
OED 1553. 


Net free from deduction; after deduction. 1486 File 10 £.32 Sum 
v sac d. viij cl[oves]. Ter xj cl[oves]. Nett v sac xxiij cl[oves]. 


OED 1520. 


OBLIGE app. a contraction of obligation, a merchant’s promissory note. 
1475 File 11 £.17 Lent vn to the sayde merchant by hys obylyke tyll 
Syngsyon. 1476 ibid., £.17Y By [th]er oblyge. File 15 £.42Y An oblyg. 
Etc. 

OED Oblige sb. obs. rare ~1. One quotation from 1611, “In policy ... 
or else of duety of obliege’”’. 


Petty costs 1474-5 File 15 £.25 etc. OED has no comparable sense 
earlier than 16th century. 


Prest v. to lend. 1477 53/9 I honderstonde that zee haue lentte to 
the Plasse for me xx li. I moste preste here at London x li. 


OED 1543-4. 


Prest-MonEy money advanced on loan. 1483 53/58 The preste mony 
that was prestyd to the payment off the crew. 
OED sub Press-money, 1560-1. 


PrimaceE 1478 File 11 £.24, etc. 
OED 1540 (Primagium quoted from 1297). 


Pur away to dispose of, sell. 1488 File 10 £.33 I put [the groats] 
awey in the eschaunge of theym euery pece for ij s. j d. Flem ... I put 
theym awey euery pece for vj d. Flem. 

OED 1574. 

RummaceE the arranging of casks, etc., in the hold of a vessel. 1486 
File 13 £.36 Ronage of an ton. 

OED 1526. 

Boe XLIF 1961. 
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Rummacinc 1486 File 13 £.63. For romagyng off a ton. 
OED 1553. 


Run To 1482 53/117 [The merchants] schall paye the costom yn 
Ynglonde at syche days as they can gett off the Kynge and to ryn to 
the payment off the sayd syrplysage ... and all that schall ryn to the 
payment of the nexte hallffe yerys wagys. 

? ‘To be put towards’, rather than the nearest OED sense (Run 69 b) 
‘extend to a specified sum’: 1544 If escuage renne by auctorite ... to anye 
summe of moneye. 


Run up to mount. 1481 53/84 I pray you that ye woll pay the 
freyght and all scheche oder sostys [such other costs] as schall ron vp 
on [the fells]. 

OED 1677 (Miége). 


Set To set one upon somebody: to pay one’s creditor by means of 
a bill of payment drawn upon a third party. 1478 File 11 £.39 He sett 
me vppon J.. N.. of Bregys. Etc. 

Not in OED. 


Stack inactive, of the state of a market. 1487 53/184 The margett 
wax very slacke here. 
First instance in OED, in this application, from 19th cent. 


WRITE to write somebody upon someone; cp Set Upon, above. 71476 
File 15 £.31 Item they wryt me vppon Wylliam Rovlond — C li. Flem. 
Compare also File 16 £.48 An byll of W.. P. ... W. Eston most wrytt 
ther on. 


Not in OED. 
II. 5: Coins 


OED mentions few foreign coins from this period, although among others 
there do occur the Gulden, Plack, Rider, Salut and Sou. One or more 
quotations referring to the Flemish lewe occur by mistake under Lew sb.1 
Clemmer guldens are quoted from Boorde under Guilder, but not in their own 
right. MED has a rather curious selection. The Arnoldus (sub Arnaldus) 
and Andrew gulden are listed (only quotation from MSS Hastings, HMC 
1.419 “c.1500"), but not the Bavarius which appears in the same source 
under the name ‘Barwarius’.* There is little point in here listing the 
coins mentioned in the Cely Papers which are not in OED. Many of 
these were incorrectly defined by Malden in his edition, and have been 
kindly identified for me by Professor Philip Grierson. The French hardi 
(hardytys, ardettys, ardys, etc.) and the Utrecht gulden (Hettrytus, 
heutrytus, huitryshe, hutryshe, etc.) are examples. There is also the rather 
mysterious nemyng, nymeryn or lymon (?nijmegen) groat. 


18 All in Cely Papers c. 1474, 
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Carot the ‘Carolus groat’ of Charles the Bold. Also known as Carolus, 
Carroldus, Carlys grottys, etc. ¢.1490 (1478) File 10 £.3Y In carols — 
x s. 1479 59/23 Carroldus grotys. 

OED gives only Carolus, a gold piece struck in the reign of Charles I, 
but “double plakks or Carolus” is quoted under Plack sb.1 

DOST gives only Carolus “a Fr. coin of Charles VIII". 


CLEMMER, Clembar the clemmer or climmer gulden. 1481 File 12 £.25 
vj clembars. Cp. Halyburton, ed. cit. p. 31 2 clamaris. 
Not in OED, but cp. sub Guilder, Boorde (1547) Clemers gylders. 


GuLpDEN 1478 File 11 £.28Y An Andreas gyldyn. 
OED 15.. guldlene 1528 gudlyngis, gulden, gylden. The Celys generally 
use the corrupt English forms gildorn, geldorn, etc. 


Gotps gold coins. 1477 File 11 £47 The gowldys. 21481 File 15 
f. 20Y iij maner gowldys. 


OED Gold sb.1 2 b pl. “Obs, rare”, 1 ex. from 1588. 


LEwE the Flemish lewe or lion d’or. 271474 File 15 £.54 Lewe, lew. 
21474-5 iij lewys. Etc. 

OED Lew sb.1 The first quotation here, and possibly the others, has 
been wrongly placed. The coin referred to does not represent “‘a sg. 
inferred from lewis (Fr. Louis)”, but is named from Flemish Leeuw(e) 
‘lion’. 

RoyaL variant of Rial. c.1490 (1484) File 10 f.1 In half royals 
(parallel text ryals). vj royals. 

OED Royal 2 = Rial. Fabyan, a.1513. 


Sou sg. and pl. 1488 File 14 £.54 vj sow... j sow, etc. 
OED first quotes the sg. form Sou from 1814. But’Shorter Oxford gives 
1556. No pl. without ~s is listed. 


SousE pl. sous, 1486 File 13 f£.64 The Vttrytt gyldorn ys xxvij 
sowsse d. 1487 File 13 £.54 Sows 55VY_ Sovsse. > 
OED Souse 4 (pl. sous a.1502, sowse 1512. Sg. sous a.1513, sowse 


1528). 


WuiTE MoNEY silver coins. Earlier Cely exx. than those already 
quoted in OED from 71474 (File 15 £.54) and 1478 (File 11 £.27). 


II. 6: Weights and measures 


Aung, Alne an ell. 1487 File 14 £37 For iiijjX* and x aunys off 
kannyvas, pryse the aune ... c.1490 File 10 £33 Ewuery avne ... v 


alnes ... Euery alne. 
OED Aune 1706. The spg Alne is not quoted in OED, but cp. Alnage 


1477. Not in MED. 
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Barrick a cask or keg (Fr. barrique). 1486-7 File 13 £58 A hoggys 
and ij barrykys. 

Not in OED or MED, but cp. OED Barrico 1607, Barriket 1611, Bareca 
1773, and DOST Barrikin 1560. 


CraDLE a crate for glass. 1487 File 14 £.11 vj cradyls a glasse. 
OED 1538, “DOS1 1503. 


Draucut ? a weight of cheese. c.1490 (1482) File 10 £.23Y Ffor 
a drowght off chese and a chese — vs. 

? OED Draught 2 b. “a special measure of something drawn or 
extracted”, 1740. 


Dry-FaT a container for dry goods. 1487 File 14 £.11, etc. 
OED 1526. 


ENGLISH see above, p. 133. 


Piece a length of cloth. 1480 53/67 I pray yow bryng the peys for 
doblet clothys that I whrot to you for. 
OED 1523. 


Post ? a measure for buckram. File 16 ff.28,28Y (undated) ij poste 
bokerams at xxiij s. the poste ... ij poste bokkramss pryse of both xlvj s. 

? cp OED Post sb.5 pile of quires of paper, 1727. According to the 
Book of Rates of 1532 (N.S. B. Gras, The Early English Custom System, 
1918, p. 695) buckram was shipped either in short rolls or in ‘papers’, 
each paper containing three pieces. Richard Hill mentions bales containing 
sixty pieces. 


STRAW a measure of weight for wire, wax, etc. 1487 File 14 £114 ij 
straws a wyre ... j straw a wax. 

OED 1540 (“app. some foreign denomination of weight’’). Note also 
Gras, op. cit., p. 622 (1466-7) stre cere ponderis viii© librarum; Unger, 
De Tol van Iersekeroord, p. 335 1 stroo was. 


TIERCE a measure corresponding to a third of a pipe, or a cask holding 
this quantity. 1486 File 13 £.58, etc. Tersis (variant spellings Tasys, 
terys, a ters, tesys, an tesse). 

OED 1531, 


II. 7: Nautical 


The OED had the Howard Accounts and the Naval Accounts of Henry 
VII for this period, but was sadly short of earlier material. A surprising 
instance of poor documentation is Anchor Stock (OED 1825, Cely Papers 
1487, MED 1302). Bertil Sandahl, Middle English Sea Terms, Uppsala, 
1951-58, antedates the OED in a large number of cases. 
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AVALE to sail downstream or on an ebb tide. 1480: OED 1551 
(MED 1462). 
CAT-HEAD 1487: OED 1626. 


DELIVER to discharge a ship’s cargo. 1486-7 File 13 £.57Y My costys 
at London whyle the shyp delyuyrd. OED ? 1793. 


ForE-Room 1476: OED c. 1565. 


GaBER, GABBARD MAN 1487 File 14 £.37% A gabyr for to have owte 
the ballast. 1488 File £.54Y The gabbard man. 

OED Gabbart, Gaber ‘a lighter, barge’, 1580. Gabbard-man, 1 ex. from 
1776. DOST Gabar 1589-90; Gabert 1689, —men 1689. 


GROMMET grummet, a ring of rope. 1487: OED 1626. 


HysE raise by means of pulley and tackle. 1482 53/137 hysyng owte 
off the schypp. OED Hoise 1490. 


LATCHLINE cord for latchets. 1487 File 14 £3  Payd for lachelyn. 
OED has Latch = Lasket 1710; Latchet 1497; Latchet-line 1468. 


LIGHTERMAN 1487: OED 1558. 


MATE 

1. assistant, as in bosun’s mate. 1485-6 File 13 £.3 To the bottswhayn 
and hys matte. OED 1610. 

2. officer of aship. 1488 File 14 £.56 R... W..., master... Rychard 
Tode, hes matthh OED 1496, 


PorTAGE freight paid by, or allowed to, a mariner. 1485-6. 
OED 1500 (in English). 


Pump-LeEATHER 1486-7. OED 1497. 
Pump-Nait 1487. OED 1534. 
Pump-STaFF 1487. OED a.1600 (Bannatyne Poems). 


ScuPPER LEATHER 1485: OED 1497 — the only citation in Sandahl 
(I, 202), who does not appear to have used the shipping accounts among 
the Cely Papers. 


Tow Line c.1485. OED 1719. Sandahl (I. 178 n.) 1378-81. 


Waist-Boarp 1486-7 File 13 £56 ij wast bordys.. 
OED 1627. 


II. 8: Miscellaneous 


Acnus an image of the Agnus Dei. 1475: OED 1674 (MED 1471). 
Biccin 1) a child’s cap. 1487: OED 1530. 2) a cap or hood or night- 
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cap. 1487: OED 1562.14 BiugBoTTLE a flower, the blue cornflower. 
1482: OED 1551. Boarpinc the act of covering with board. c.1490: 
OED 1552. BowszeR  bursar. 1480 (53/38 I haue spokyn wyth the 
Kyngys bowzer and a sayes he has sent the syngnete to Calles): OED 
1534. MED (s.v. burser) 1450-1, etc. 


CaNSTICK contraction of candlestick. 1481: OED 1562. MED 1428-9, 
etc. Cast a ‘warp’ of fish. 1487: OED 1577. Cart cat-skin. 1481: OED 
1656 (Cat-skin 1692). CHapEau a hat. c.1490 (1483): OED 1523. 
CHEEK 7a sidepiece or bracket for a gun. 1487 (File 14 f. 36Y a hamber 
and for pyns and chekys for the gonnys): OED ? Cheek 10 (mainly applied 
to pikes) 1598, or 14, sidepieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance, 1650. 
CyuurcH WarDEN c.1490 (1487): OED 1494. CoAT OF FENCE a piece 
of defensive armour. 1485-6: OED 1514. CoLiar the encompassing 
band round a pulley. 1485-6: OED 1507. ConTriBuTION the payment 
by parties towards share in a loss, etc. c.1490: OED 1641. 


Do For to attend to a person. 1479: OED 1523. Dous ze of double 
strength, applied spec. to beer. c. 1490 (c.1483): OED c.1500. — 
?sounding an octave lower in pitch.” 1475 (File 11 f£.4 a dobyll harpp): 
OED Double note 1674; Double bassoon 1880. Drive orF to put off. 1482 
(53/118 He hath dreven vs off many tymes): OED 1530 — no instance 
of a personal application. Dust Box a box for sprinkling fine sand in 
order to dry writing. 1482: OED 1581. 


FARDELLING packing up. c.1490 (1482): OED Fardel v. make up into 
a bundle 1594 (only figurative in quotations); Fardellage, Caxton 1489. 
Feet a London prison for debtors. 1478: OED 1530. Foortinc dancing; 
the steps in a dance. 1474: OED 1561. Foretock wedge through the 
end of a bolt. 1487: OED 1514 (Sandahl, I, 195, 1432-7). 


GIVE uP v. intr. to surrender, to succumb. 1488: OED 1611. GREEN 
GOOSE a young goose. 1487: OED 1564. GossE friend (shortened 
form of gossip). 1476: OED 1547.%° Gun-pEcx 1485: OED 1497 sub 
Gun-peck (Gun 14); 1485 sub Peck sb.2 


Nor Harr not nearly. 1481: OED 1583.7 Har sea oveR 1482 
(53/148 Passage was hallffe see ower wnys or twyse): OED Half-seas-over 
1551; Half channel over 1692. Hzap in To show one’s head ‘to show 
oneself abroad’. 1476: OED 1551. HeEpcER ¢.1490 (1483): OED c. 1515. 
Ho.p v. intr. 1482 (53/102 Awll londe howldyn of the Kyng schulde 


14 Since the purchases referred to were made in Bruges, Bense seems plausibly to suggest 


that the word comes from a Flem. form of beguine. 

15 But perhaps rather ‘with two sets of strings’. 

16 In what purports to be a sample of Cornish speech from Andrew Boorde. Also i 
DOST from 1603. siete 
17 But cp Chambers and Daunt London English p. 129 Cacches han layne with oistres 
ij dayes or iij, and noght half sold her oistres, 1422. 


el 
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be exchettyd for the Kyng ... byt whe hafe no londe that holldys of the 
Kynge): OED 1648. Hotty 1482 (53/145 Hottely sammyd ‘hotly 
shamed’): OED 1523. 


INHOUSING storage, warehousing. c.1483 (File 10 f.29 for inhowsyng 
and carty[ng]): OED Inhouse v. Rare™!1 Only ex. from 1595. 


Jar sb. dissension, quarrel. 71480: OED 1583, “known only from the 
16th c.” JAVELIN 1487: OED 1513. 


LeveL to levy. 1484: OED 1552 and modern dialects. Liz uPoN to 
be set at stake. 1480 (53/46 I pray yow haue theys dayes in rememerans; 
my powr honeste lyes ther apon): OED 1590, Lor tax, due; custom. 
1475: OED 1530. Lucxy suitable, likely to one’s purpose. 1478: OED 
a. 1502. Lucxity in good time, fortunately. 1482: OED 1530; Shorter 
Oxford 1482. 


MERCHANT WINE ? 1487 (File 14 £.38 a hoxhe[de] off marchande 
wyn): OED only Merchant-wine-tunners 1766. MAartrrass bolt for a cross- 
bow. 1487: OED 1530, 1867. Mrmoranpum c.1490 (File 10 £.34 
Georgys boke markyd G amongys hys memoranda): OED 1542-3. Moor 
? a ring-gauge for shaping tree-nails. 1485: OED (Moot sb?) cites a 
dictionary of 1815. 


News 1479, 1484, 1488: OED seems too sweeping in suggesting that 
the word was “in common use only after 1500’. Noonpays at noon. 
1478: OED 1537. Nosinc ?the action of nosing an object, or of making 
or repairing moulded edges. 1488 (File 14 £53 For nossynge of the 
lanttarns): OED Nosing ‘the prominent edge of a moulding’ 1775; Nose 
ve 5b 1884." 


Pace (of a book, etc.) ¢.1490: OED 1589. PainTED cLoTH 1478: OED 
1542. Pair oF Knives 1474-5, 1487: OED (in Latin 1302-3); first English 
ex. 1575. Pane sb. 1482: OED 1526 “sb. and vb. are known only after 
1500, the vb. being exemplified first [i.e. in 1502], which may be acciden- 
tal”. PANTOFLE c.1490 (ref. to 1482), and 1487: OED 1494, a. Fr. 
pantoufle, quoted in Hatzfeld & Darmesteter from 1489. PARING SHOVEL 
1488: OED 1552. Paris toucu 1487 (File 13 f. 30% Of fyne syluyr 
iij s. iij d. le ovnsse wyll make hewen in the Tower yf ytt be as good as 
Pares towche): OED Touch of Paris 1697.” 


ProTEsT v. to make formal declaration that a bill is unpaid. 1479: 
OED 1655. Puncu (further ex.) a dagger, puncheon, 1480: OED “Rare”, 
one quotation from c.1466. 


RaTeD ppl.a. subject to the payment of rates. 1487 (ratyd warys): 


18 But cp Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner, 1872) I. 489 j candylstyk ... dowble nosyd. 


(1459). 
19 But Paston L. I. 488 (1459) vj. chacyd pecys ... with the towche of Paryce. 
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OED 1595 (Shakesp.) RATsBANE 1487: OED 1523, ReEFusE adj. 
1) Refuse money ‘odd money’, c.1490: OED 1503-4. 2) Refuse wool. 1476: 
OED [1425], 1530. Rounp cnisEL 1487: OED (only ex.) 1662. 


SET WEATHER 1478: OED 1699. Suirt (to sell [one’s clothes] to one’s 
shirt). Before 1482 (51/52 To sell all that I haue in to my schyrte): OED 
1692 ‘‘a Prodigal young Fellow that had sold his Cloths to his very Shirt” 
— ‘unto one’s shirt’ in various other connections from c.1290 onwards. 
Soctus associate, partner. 1480 (File 15 £.15 Jacob Wylliamson and 
sosyys): OED 1701. Steet Bonnet 1482: OED 1551. STeEL Bow 
1487: OED 1535. SWwEEPSTAKE, to make —, ‘to sweep the board’. 1484: 
OED .1555. 


TASTING playing a musical instrument by means of the hand. 1474: 
OED 1648. THREEHALFPENNY c.1490 (1483) (File 10 £.23 a kyllderkyn 
off thre halfe peny ale): OED’s exx., from 1552 on, are in a figurative 
sense. TRANSPORT to transfer in ownership. 1479: OED 1523. 


URGENT pressing, with cause (‘cause urgent”). 1478: OED 1496, 


WATCHING CANDLE candle used at the watching of a shrine. 1486-7: 
OED 1526. WarteErRING ?a place for horses and cattle to drink. 1487 
(File 16 £.38 To Walker and hys ffellow .. to make my watterng): OED 
Watering II 15. 1578 (19. “a ditch for draining a marsh’ 1790).2° Wine 
Law reckoning due for wine. 1478, 1479: OED sub Wine 8 cites the 
second of these two exx., but misdates it c.1488. Woot (OED Wool sb. 
I e. with qualifying word). 1476, etc: OED 1495. WooL om 21488: 
OED 1545: 


Manchester. ALIson HANHAM. 


20 But cp Paston Letters (ed. N. Davis, Oxford 1958) p. 16 (71451) a thryfty woman 
come forby the watteryng. Watering-place cited in OED from c. 1440, 


otk RCE TIM 86 
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Notes and News 


A Postscript to Chaucer Studies 


In the mid-fifties, the author of these pages published two books on 
Chaucer's narrative and descriptive technique (Some Types of Narrative 
in Chaucer's Poetry, Lund, 1954; The Golden Mirror, Studies on Chaucer's 
Descriptive Technique and Its Literary Background, Lund, 1955). The 
first study analyses some typical cases where Chaucer describes events 
in three different ways: in a quick summary manner, giving only the bare 
skeleton of a sequence of events; or stepwise, relating incidents in a close- 
knit, packed style, registering every link in a chain of events down to 
the minutest detail; or giving a similarly precise account but interlarding 
his narrative with various reflections and digressions. The Golden Mirror 
is concerned with static description: portraits, the allied description of 
emotions, and description of landscapes. Attention is paid to the com-~- 
bination of outward and inward features — for instance, physiognomic 
details and character, outward signs of emotion and corresponding frames 
of mind, accounts of topography and the poet’s subjective impression of 
the scenery he is describing. The main purpose of both books, however, 
was to examine the relationship of the relevant passages to the sources 
on which they are modelled, and, on a larger scale, to the literary back- 
ground that may have influenced the poet at a given stage of his develop- 
ment. The book on the three narrative types is concerned with a limited 
number of passages and some attention is given to the function of these 
passages in the organized whole. This Gestalt approach is of less 
importance in the book on static description, which is made up of a 
systematic series of ‘point’ examinations covering a large number of 
passages. However, from the sum-total of these point analyses a pattern 
emerges, roughly showing us Chaucer's attitude to tradition and his 
development in respect of descriptive technique. 

In fact the last-mentioned book, though bigger and covering a larger 
material than the first, is in a sense more limited in scope. It is not 
intended as a discussion of the niceties of Chaucer’s descriptions but is 
designed to trace, in broad outline, the occurrence of certain types of 
description exemplified at the head of each chapter. The book thus tries 
to map out some main tendencies, and the various types were chosen for 
the sake of easier orientation in a very extensive material. At the same 
time, they are representative of description in the literature under discussion 
and were selected, it may perhaps be added, after careful deliberation. As 
observed several times in the book they are naturally no absolute entities, 
and some of them shade off more or less imperceptively into one another. 
However, they seemed adequate for the purpose as stated above. 

Such, roughly, were my aims in working out these studies. However, 
certain misunderstandings seem to have arisen as regards these aims as 
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well as the nature of some of the conclusions which the author — with 
due allowance for various sources of error — found himself in a position 


to draw. Since the matter is of a certain interest from a methodological 
point of view, it may not be amiss briefly to correct these misunderstandings 
and to give a summary account of my principles, particularly those applied 
in The Golden Mirror. My intention is neither to quarrel with those of 
my critics who have taken a mainly negative attitude, nor to seek the 
support of those who have been appreciative. I shall merely take as my 
natural point de départ the criticism that has come to my notice in reviews 
and in private letters. In some cases this criticism seems due to my critics’ 
having overlooked certain statements already made in my books. 

The starting-point — particularly as regards the portraits — is the 
medieval system of rhetorical amplification laid down in the handbooks 
of rhetoric, above all in those by Matthieu de Vendéme and Geoffroi de 
Vinsauf. However, the system of these and other authors is no more than 
a starting-point, and I do not throughout analyse Chaucer’s technique as 
a medieval rhetorician would analyse it since my aims are different from 
what his would be. It is therefore beside the point when for example an 
expert on Tibetan prayer-wheels tells me that Chaucer's version of some 
Filostrato material (Palamon’s and Arcite’s valorous deeds in book VIII) 
should be treated under comparatio and not under descriptio, that the 
description given by the similes should have been included under a study 
of form and decorum, and that these similes give more than frames of 
mind. This information may be of use to someone with intentions 
different from mine; in my analysis the term ‘description’ covers more than 
descriptio, and I have not felt bound to use categories that do not answer 
to my purpose. 

It is natural that those who expected The Golden Mirror to deal with 
the function of the various passages within the organized unity of the 
poems should largely have been disappointed. The fact is that such 
an approach would have resulted in a kind of study that it has not been 
my intention to write. On the contrary the ‘vertical’ exploration that I 
have attempted is something that in my opinion must precede an esthetic 
evaluation of the function of Chaucer's descriptive passages. Some critics 
think that the book is over-detailed; as it happens it is precisely the great 
though organized variety of details that I wanted to demonstrate. It does 
not seem unlikely, furthermore, that this demonstration may be of some 
use to others who intend to pursue the matter in various directions. Is 
there any valid reason why I should try to do their work also? A recent 
critic in English Studies (April number) observes: ‘At which audience is 
the “heroic’’ description of Chauntecleer aimed, the Priest's fellow-pilgrims, 
or Chaucer's courtly circle, or both? It is not enough to tell us ... the 
proportions of idealization to actual observation. Such facts are only 
a start. Answer: ‘a start’ is exactly what they are meant to be. Everyone 
must be content to do what he can and leave the rest to others; distribution 
of work is not only desirable, but mandatory. This is a set of truisms, 
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but it is amazing how often these obvious things are forgotten. In any 
case, if my studies have facilitated the work of future Chaucer critics, 
they have amply served their purpose. 

It follows from this and other deliberate limitations that the statements 
made in the two books are only valid for the material examined. One 
of my conclusions in particular has called forth protests since it runs 
counter to one of the classic dogmas in Chaucer criticism. I have pointed 
out that, when describing the emotions and sketching the portraits of 
common people, Chaucer does not seem either so sympathetic or so under- 
standing in his attitude as he is often supposed to have been. This 
conclusion, then, is not of a general character but is automatically limited 
in the same way as are other similar conclusions. What is interesting 
here is the fact that the traditional upper-class attitude to common people 
colours description in Chaucer’s works; this is one of the respects in 
which his descriptions are based on convention. I have found no reason 
to modify my opinion on this point, and I still think that Chaucer is 
regarded as more modern on this score than he probably was. 

The selection of material in investigations of this type may of course be 
disputed. But it is hardly to the point to characterize the non-English 
background material as full or sufficient, while the Middle English 
material is criticized for being fragmentary. This objection seems to me 
to be due to a faulty perspective. In reality the Continental as well as 
the English background is naturally represented only in selections, and 
‘if the former seems so much fuller than the latter the obvious reason is 
that the relevant medieval literature on the Continent was richer than in 
England. If for example I have not included the B and C text of Piers 
Plowman, The Parliament of the Three Ages, or Winner and Waster, 
I might equally well be criticized for not paying more attention to the 
_ poetry of Watriquet de Couvin, or for omitting several French romances, 
the Secreta Secretorum, the treatises of the physiognomists, the work 
of Bernardus Silvestris, and the Vita Nuova. But is not The Golden 
Mirror bulky enough as it is? 

Another point that I should like briefly to touch upon concerns the 
nature of certain statements and conclusions in The Golden Mirror. Some 
critics think that these are self-evident and obvious, such as my observation 
that ‘emotive’ description is found more often in Troilus than in the 
Canterbury Tales, or that complex syntax is more common in ‘emotive’ than 
in ‘behaviouristic’ passages. But statements like these cannot be isolated 
from the context in which they occur. They form part of the general 
characterization of the style and technique of these works, and thus could 
not be omitted; the objection that I have not discussed the metaphorical 
language in the description of emotion in Troilus must seem strange to 
a reader of pp. 110-114 in my book. Similar criticisms affect my observation 
that there is little ‘description of profession and habits’ in the earlier works 
and much in the later. The point here is the relationship of such description 
to the literary background: in his treatment of ‘description of profession and 
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habits’ Chaucer follows tradition, and my statement to that effect should 
be compared with the subsequent observation that idealization is restricted 
in the earlier works while it is surprisingly extensive in the later. On 
this score, then, the poet departs from convention, and surely those points 
where an author shows originality must be set off against those where 
he does not. To another critic my conclusion that Chaucer's originality 
asserts itself best in the portraits is also of the obvious type. But by 
‘originality’ — as I have taken some trouble to explain — I mean that 
Chaucer's handling of the technique in the portraits shows interesting 
deviations from that found in his predecessors and contemporaries, 
particularly those on the Continent. It might be pointed out that earlier 
critics — as appears from the discussion in my book — have either stressed 
Chaucer's supposed ‘realism’ or been engaged in looking for resemblances 
between Chaucer and literary tradition as regards portrait technique. 
Yet another critic is simply of the opinion that naturally Chaucer is original 
and his predecessors dull — a very attractive point of view if the matter 
had been as simple as that. 

Having just pleaded the cause of limitation and distribution of research 
work, it may seem as if I were contradicting myself when I end these 
remarks with a defence of some pages in The Golden Mirror where 
admittedly I am no longer strictly within my own preserves. At the end 
of the book I have made the tentative suggestion that certain features of 
portraits and landscape descriptions might possibly be explained as due to 
Oriental influence. I had hoped for comments on these suggestions by 
someone thoroughly acquainted with the Arabic material. As I see it, 
medieval studies just now call for more extensive collaboration with Oriental 
scholars, and there is a series of problems that cannot even be tackled 
without their assistance. Curtius’s famous FEuropdaische Literatur und 
Lateinisches Mittelalter suffers somewhat from the fact that its author does 
not seem to have been sufficiently at home in the Oriental material, and 
it is probable that some of his conclusions will in time be modified by 
those who are. Both as regards Topik and descriptive technique there 
is a vast field of research open to those who take an interest in Arabic 
influence on European medieval literature and there is, I think, reason 
again to call attention to the fact. 


Lund. CLAES SCHAAR. 
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Iconic Organization in Shakespeare’s Sonnet CXLVI 


How the second line of this sonnet read when Shakespeare wrote it, we 
shall never know. Of two emendations recently proposed, one by Hubler: 


Thrall to these rebel powers that thee array, 
the other by Sisson: 
Fenced by these rebels powers that thee array, 


the latter sounds more truly Shakespearian in that it repeats the conceit 
of the first line, turned inside out: any centre is necessarily surrounded 
by what it is the centre of. The first line expresses the natural order 
of things: the soul as the vital principle within the body; the second 
formulates the actual order of things: the soul as prisoner of the rebellious 
body. What we might call the topographical situation is the same, yet 
the reciprocal relationship between soul and body has been reversed. 
As so often in Shakespeare’s sonnets, the first couplet provides the text, 
the theme which is going to be developed. And just as the first line is 
normative and the second factual, so the main body of the sonnet falls 
into two parts: the next six lines (ll. 3—8) pointing out the absurdity of 
the actual relationship between soul and body, the last six lines (ll, 9—14) 
exhorting the soul to react and conform to the ideal. 

The central conceit which organizes the poem’s imagery is that of the 
ways in which the soul may choose to use or misuse its resources. This 
conceit branches off into two iconic trends, one dealing with spending, 
the other with feeding. 

Spending imagery dominates the first part (1. 4: ‘costly’, 1. 5: ‘cost’, 1. 6: 
‘spend’), and in its turn gives birth to a cluster of secondary images, which 
form a coherent pattern. First the idea of the soul’s central position 
inevitably calls up the opposition between ‘within’ (1. 3) and ‘outward’ 
(1. 4) which remains the main axis of the poem. In connexion with the 
spending imagery, it is used to express the view that the soul is devoting 
her resources to the body’s unworthy outward ornaments, while nothing 
is left to feed her inwardness; hence a second subordinate metaphor, that 
of the body as a house. But the reason why the things on which the 
soul is lavishing her resources are unworthy is that they are transitory; this 
is where time intervenes: not only has the soul a ‘short lease’ (1. 5) on 
the body, but the body itself is strikingly described as a ‘fading mansion’ 
(1. 6); this third trend issues into the lurid death imagery of ll. 7—8. 

But the feeding imagery runs as an undercurrent throughout this first 
part. Since the soul is squandering her wealth away in expensive 
ornaments for the body, she ‘pines’ and ‘suffers dearth’ instead of feeding 
herself. The image takes a sudden turn in |, 8: whereas the primary duty 
of the soul is to feed herself, the fact that she chooses to sacrifice her 
wealth to the body results in the worms eating up her ‘charge’. 

The central lines of the poem are climactic in mood and in rhythm. 
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While the first two questions fill one couplet each, the third question has 
a line and a half and the fourth only one half line. The absurdity of the 
soul's behaviour and its ultimate consequences are pointed out first in the 
realistic image of the worms and then in abstract terms: ‘Is this thy body's 
end?’ The speeding rhythm and the repulsive imagery show that the poet's 
indignation has reached its apex, while the abstractness of the last question 
at the same time anticipates the more serene and more philosophical mood 
of the second part. But there is more in that couplet than meets the 
casual eye. Hubler thinks that ‘excess’ means ‘body’, in the sense of 
‘excess luggage’. It seems more economical to take the word as a reference 
to the excess expressly mentioned in such phrases as ‘so costly gay’, 
‘so large cost’, ie. to the excessive luxury bestowed by the soul upon the 
body. Nor is the meaning of the word ‘charge’ obvious; although it must 
be taken in the archaic sense of expense or cost, it may also have dim 
moral connotations and refer to the resources entrusted to the soul, who 
has recklessly wasted them on the body. As to the pronoun ‘this’ in the 
last question, it plainly does not stand for ‘to be eaten up by worms’. 
The mood of the question is one of nearly incredulous puzzlement as well 
as of indignation. The answer must be negative. The question, therefore, 
means: Is it the body’s mission to enable worms to eat up the soul's 
resources ? 
_ While the basic idea of the first two quatrains is that the body's 
rebellion brings about the triumph of death, the second part of the poem 
expresses the contrasting and complementary view that subjection of the 
body will result in triumph over death. The body as ‘rebel’ becomes 
therefore the body as ‘servant’ and the main trends of the imagery undergo 
significant reversals. 

The framework, of course, remains set by the within-without opposition, 
1, 12 closely corresponding to ll. 3—4. With regard to the time-motif, 
the ‘short lease’.of 1. 5 is echoed in ‘hours of dross’ which is forcefully 
opposed to ‘terms divine’ (1. 11), the word ‘term’ unobtrusively recalling 
the image of a rented house. The spending metaphor recurs with “an 
interesting variation: in the second part, the poet does not speak of ‘cost’ 
and ‘spending’ but of ‘buying’ and ‘selling’, ie., the soul now gets something 
worth while in exchange for what she gives away; this is especially true in 
view of the fact that the soul is no longer spending her own resources, 
but those of the body (‘thy servant's loss’, 1. 9). 

But the main stream of imagery that flows across the second part of the 
poem deals with feeding and illustrates the reversal of the body-soul 
relationship from actual to normative. ‘Feed’ is repeated thrice. The word 
‘pine’, which is also repeated, now applies to the body (1. 10). Instead 
of spending upon the body, the soul now lives upon it (1.9) and is therefore 
fed within (1.12). In the field of actual experience, her charge was eaten 
up by worms; in the realm of the ideal, her store is aggravated, enriched 
(1. 10). Verbal parallelisms (‘spend upon’, ‘live upon’; ‘pine within’, 
‘within be fed’) intensify the reader’s perception of the contrast. 
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Sonnet CXLVI is a remarkable example of Renaissance organization both 
in structure and in imagery. With regard to subject matter and theme, it 
is constructed as a diptych, one panel dealing with things as they are, the 
other with things as they ought to be. The thought is simple and straight- 
forward: there is no metaphysical ambiguity; even the metaphysical 
recognition of man’s inner contradictions which characterizes Sonnet CX XIX 
is absent. According to the principle of ‘multiple unity’, each part has 
its own clearly delineated individuality and rises to its own climax, but both 
parts are symmetrical and therefore integrated in the higher unity of the 
whole poem. Not only does each climax deal with death, but the imagic 
motifs (the inward-outward contrast, the spending and feeding metaphors, 
the time and death motifs) recur with significant shifts and variations and 
skilful verbal echoes. There is even a smack of Renaissance préciosité 
in the pseudo-syllogistic conceit of the final couplet and in the unconvincing 
play on the word ‘death’, which, to one reader at least, ey mar 
this otherwise finely woven poem. 


University of Elisabethville, ALBERT S. GERARD. 
Katanga. 


Milton’s ‘Paradise of Fools’ 


One can reasonably suppose that no major scene in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
is more familiar to careful readers of the poem than is that of the ‘Paradise 
of Fools’ in Book III. But there is as yet little evidence that this concept 
has met with anything like full understanding. Editors of course have 
not ignored the passage describing the scene, but they have concerned 
themselves here chiefly with annotating details. Their commentary on 
the passage as a whole extends little beyond recognition that it reflects 
Milton’s well known contempt for Catholics. It is much more odd that 
the challenging episode has received but little interpretative attention 
through specialized studies. Each of the few specific commentaries on 
- this scene that have appeared’ represents, in its own way, stimulating 
observation. But there is no agreement among the three of these which 


1 There are, I think, only four instances of this individual scholarly interest. Josephine 
Waters Bennett, in ‘Milton’s Use of the Vision of Er’ (MP, XXXVI _ [1938—1939], 
351—358) points out an important indebtedness of Milton here to Plato’s myth of Er. 
Miss Bennett seems to regard the provocative suggestion in the indebtedness as, in itself, 
an adequate guide to an understanding of the scene in question. Joseph Horrell provides 
a further approach in ‘Milton, Limbo, and Suicide’ (RES, XVIII [1942], 413—427). 
Horrell notes the inadequacy of editorial comment on the concept and insists that it 
needs clarification. Without acknowledging Miss Bennett's study he seeks suggestions 
for Milton’s ‘Limbo’ in authors other than Plato and interprets the passage as an 
expression of a personal interest on Milton’s part in the then persistent theologically 
troublesome issue of suicide. The interpretation prompts the author to observe first that 
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attempt to explain the episode, and in their total effect these inquiries 
themselves suggest that the true significance of Milton’s ‘Paradise of Fools’ 
is yet to be defined. 

It is possible that the problem cannot be quite satisfactorily resolved 
by a single effort of any given commentator. But no one can question 
its importance, and any serious attempt to contribute further to its solution 
therefore seems justifiable. 

The ‘Paradise of Fools’, let us recall, breaks rather abruptly into the des- 
cription of Satan’s arduous journey from hell through chaos to the universe 
in an effort to seek out the habitation of newly created Man. In the some 
130 concluding lines of Book II Milton describes in considerable detail the 
hazardous vicissitudes of Satan’s flight in the chaos of warring elements. 
Early in Book III we see, from the vantage point of the Deity, his 
emergence from this stormy realm into the environs of the universe and, 
finally, his sighting a landing place on its outer sphere. His arrival here 
of course does not mark the end of his expedition. He has yet to find a 
passageway through the traditional concentric spheres to the earth at 
their center. But description of the successful completion of Satan's effort 
to locate Man’s domain is delayed, at the point of his hovering approach 
to ‘the bare outside of this World’, by interposition of the account of the 
‘Paradise of Fools’. Our purpose requires presentation here of this 
account in full: 


So on this windie Sea of Land, the Fiend 440 
Walk’d up and down-alone bent on his prey, 

Alone, for other Creature in this place 

Living or liveless to be found was none, 

None yet, but store hereafter from the earth 

Up hither like Aereal vapours flew 445 
Of all things transitorie and vain, when Sin 

With vanity had filld the works of men: 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 

Built thir fond hopes of Glorie or lasting fame, 

Or happiness in this or th’ other life ; 450 
All who have thir reward on Earth, the fruits 

Of painful Superstition and blind Zeal, 

Naught seeking but the praise of men, here find 

Fit retribution, emptie as thir deeds ; 


the passage is of ‘doubtful appropriateness’ and to conclude eventually that here we find 
‘the poet breaking through his form to speak in his own person, without any dramatic 
excuse’. Of the two still more recent studies, only one undertakes to explain the significance 
of the concept. William J. Grace, in “Notes on Robert Burton and John Milton’ (SP, LII 
[1955], 578—591), argues persuasively that Milton is indebted to Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy for much of his imagery here. Frank L, Huntley, ‘A Justification of Milton's 
“Paradise of Fools’ (P. L. Ill, 431—499)’, (ELH, XXI [1954], 107—113), aims at an 
interpretation. Huntley omits to mention previous studies on the problem and offers a 
wholly independent view. He begins with considering the introductory simile of the 
“Vulture on Jmaus bred’ (Il. 431—439) as a key to Milton’s intent here. Then through 
a tortuous transition he arrives at the conclusion that the concept portrays symbolically 
the despicable insufficiency of earthly lives motivated by the proverbial curse of pride. 
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All th’ unaccomplisht works of Natures hand, 455 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt, 

Dissolvd on Earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 

Till final dissolution, wander here, 

Not in the neighbouring Moon, as some have dreamd; 

Those argent Fields more likely habitants, 460 
Translated Saints, or middle Spirits hold 

Betwixt th’ Angelical and Human kinde: 

Hither of ill-joynd Sons and Daughters born 

First from the ancient World those Giants came 

With many a vain exploit, though then renownd ; 465 
The builders next of Babel on the Plain 

Of Sennaar, and still with vain designe 

New Babels, had they wherewithall, would build: 

Others came single; he who to be deemd 

A God, leap’d fondly into AZtna flames, 470 
Empedocles, and hee who to enjoy 

Plato’s Elysium, leap'd into the Sea, 

Cleombrotus, and many more too long, 

Embryo’s and Idiots, Eremits and Friers 

White, Black and Grey, with all thir trumperie. 475 
Here Pilgrims roam, that stray’d so farr to seek 

In Golgotha him dead, who lives in Heav'n; 

And they who to be sure of Paradise 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis’d; 480 
They pass the Planets seven, and pass the fixt, 

And that Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs 

The Trepidation talkt, and that first mov’d; 

And now Saint Pefer at Heav’ns Wicket seems 

To wait them with his Keys, and now at foot 485 
Of Heav’ns ascent they lift thir Feet, when loe 

A violent cross wind from either Coast 

Blows them transverse ten thousand Leagues awry 

Into the devious Air; then might ye see 

Cowles, Hoods and Habits with thir wearers tost 490 
And flutterd into Raggs, then Reliques, Beads, 

Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, 

The sport of Winds: all these upwhirld aloft 

Fly o’re the backside of the World farr off 

Into a Limbo large and broad, since calld 495 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 

Long after, now unpeopl’d and untrod.? 


On a close reading one can discern here various clear echoes of Plato, 
and it is my purpose to argue that an index to an understanding of Milton's 
concept is provided through careful reference to several specific passages 
from two of the Dialogues. 

No one can reasonably doubt the accuracy of Miss Bennett's observation 
that Milton’s account of the defeat of these heaven-aspiring souls even 
at ‘Heav’ns Wicket’ by a ‘violent cross wind’ represents something of 
a borrowing from Plato's myth of Er, at the end of the Republic. But 


2 The Works of John Milton, Columbia Ed. (1931-1938), Vol, II, pt. i, pp. 9395. 
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our problem requires more than recognition of structural similarities between 
the two concepts involved here. In Plato’s myth the soul of Er witnesses 
a procession of departed souls arriving in an ‘intermediate space’ where 
judgment on their spiritual destiny is executed. Er’s soul returns to earth 
to enlighten men by his experience. A part of his report is thus related 
by Socrates to his companions: 


He mentioned that he was present when one of the spirits asked another, “Where is 
Ardiaeus the Great?’ (Now this Ardiaeus was the tyrant of some city of Pamphylia, 
who had murdered his aged father and his elder brother, and had committed many other 
abominable crimes, and he lived a thousand years before the time of Er.) The answer 
was; ‘He comes not hither, and will never come.’ And, ‘indeed’, he said, ‘this was one 
of the terrible sights which was witnessed by us. For we were approaching the mouth of 
the cave ... when of a sudden Ardiaeus appeared and several others, most of whom were 
tyrants; and there were also besides the tyrants private individuals who had been great 
criminals; they were just at the mouth, being, as they fancied, about to return into the 
upper world, but the opening, instead of receiving them, gave a roar, as was the case when 
any incurable or unpunished sinner tried to ascend; and then wild men of fiery aspect, 
who knew the meaning of the sound, came up and seized and carried off several of them, 
and Ardiaeus and others they bound head and foot and hand ... and dragged them 
along the road at the side ... declaring to the pilgrims as they passed what were their 
crimes, and that they were being taken away to be cast into hell.® 


As Miss Bennett has pointed out, the two passages represent a close 
parallel in that we find in each a host of souls seeking entry into heaven 
only to be ultimately defeated at identical strategic moments by quite 
similar agencies. But there is one quite obvious and arresting difference. 
Whereas the frustrated souls in Plato’s myth are destined for hell, those 
in Milton’s ‘Paradise of Fools’ are to come to ‘final dissolution’. This 
fact leads us to observe further a less apparent though no less important 
distinction. Clearly enough, the condemned souls in the myth of Er are 
chiefly the souls of vicious men — tyrants and private criminals. Those 
whom Milton consigns to his ‘Limbo’ have not been guilty of positive and 
deliberate evil. Their sins have been errors of innocence or misguided 
wills. None have broken established laws or violated accepted principles 
of their time and place. Even the ‘Giants’ born of ‘ill-joynd Sons and 
Daughters’ of ‘the ancient World’ were ‘then renownd’. The builders 
of Babel, let us recall, were not violators of conscience; they were simply 
victims of the same overweening pride that has inspired many a subsequent 
utopian dreamer. The foolish acts of Empedocles and Cleombrotus harmed 
no one but themselves. The subsequent lines (474—480) require special 
attention. The linking of ‘Embryo's and Idiots, Eremits and Friers’ has 
more significance than is immediately apparent. It is obvious enough 
that Milton here aims a disparaging thrust at the Catholic Church. 
But by imbedded implications the passage actually becomes more an 
uncomplimentary exoneration than a condemnation of Catholics. Through 
this ‘reckless’ grouping which has raised more than one editorial eyebrow, 


3 The Dislonaes of Plato, Translated into English, With Analys d Introducti 
By B. Jowett, New York, 1871-1872, Vol. II, p, 447. SEE pe oh eR Ey 
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Milton argues; in effect, that Catholics in general are not to be regarded 
as iniquitous despite what he considered to be their contemptible 
doctrine. By force of context, their adherence to that doctrine reflects 
a total inertness of mind which renders them as morally and spiritually 
unaccountable in this regard as are those without minds. Although they 
are to be despised, they are not guilty of vicious motives. 

Now comes the problem of explaining Milton's projection of ‘final 
dissolution’ as the ultimate fate of these spiritual ‘non-entities’. It is quite 
evident that here, too, Plato provided effectual suggestion. We need to 
recall that Plato’s incessant and compelling insistence on the immortality 
of the soul is, in a large sense, a refutation of the older traditional Greek 
conception of the soul as essentially coexistent with the body. By this 
conception as reflected in Homer himself, for instance, the soul is a shadowy, 
ephemeral substance, and although it animates the body, it in turn derives 
its sustenance and animation from the body. Accordingly, when the body 
dies, the soul reverts to its original smoke-like nature and is capable of 
being wafted by winds into nothingness. It is important to note that 
Plato’s defense of the soul does not deny altogether the validity of this 
traditional view. Almost everywhere he argues, by implication at least, 
that the soul’s ultimate fate is conditioned by the kind of existence it 
leads in the mortal realm. Take, for instance, the following observation, in 
Phaedo, on souls that have derived ‘nourishment’ here from following 
reason and beholding always the true and divine as manifested in human life: 


Never fear, Simmias and Cebes, that a soul which has been thus nurtured and has had 
these pursuits, will at her departure from the body be scattered and blown away by the 
winds and be nowhere and nothing.* 


And again, in the same Dialogue: 


And are we to suppose that the soul, which is invisible, in passing to the true Hades, 
which like her is invisible, and pure, and noble, and on her way to the good and wise 
God ... that the soul, I repeat, if this be her nature and origin, is blown away and 
perishes immediately on quitting the body, as the many say? That can never be, my 
dear Simmias and Cebes. The truth rather is, that the soul which is pure at departing 
draws after her no bodily taint, having never voluntarily had connection with the body, 
which she is ever avoiding, herself gathered into herself ....5 


Yet these are mere outstanding instances of Plato’s persistent thesis that 
the felicitous immortality of souls is contingent only upon a noble existence 
in the mortal world. 

Here we need to refer once more to the myth of Er. In relaying to his 
friends the observations of Er on the fates of souls as defined on their 
arrival in the ‘intermediate space’, Socrates has also this to report: 

He said that for every wrong which they had done to any one they suffered tenfold ... 


If, for example, there were any who had committed murders, or had betrayed or enslaved 
cities or armies, or had been guilty of any other evil behavior, for each and all of these 


* -Tbid., I, 413. 
5 Ibid., I, 409. 
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they received punishment ten times over, and the rewards of beneficence and justice and 
holiness were in the same proportion. Not to repeat what he had to say concerning young 
children dying almost as soon as they were born.® 


When we keep in mind that Plato's untiring defense of the soul's 
potential immortality is a rejoinder to the older opposing view, the evasion 
in the reference here to the souls of deceased infants becomes quite clearly, 
it seems to me, a concession to traditional thought. If this inference is 
granted, then the reference provides a needed complementary guide to the 
meaning of the ‘Paradise of Fools’. Thus interpreted the allusion 
immediately suggests a significant purpose in Milton’s careful attribution 
of innocuousness to the ‘Giants’ and foolish Empedocles and Cleombrotus. 
And this suggestion is sufficiently corroborated in the subsequent linking 
of certain less obviously ‘irresponsible’ groups and individuals with utterly 
helpless ‘Embryo’s and Idiots’. By this device the ‘misguided’ beings 
described here are reduced to the status of the infants of Er’s report 
whom Plato leaves to the fate assigned all souls by his predecessors — 
final dissolution. 

An attempt to explain the meaning of the ‘Paradise of Fools’ as a concept 
does not wholly acknowledge the challenge which this scene presents. 
There remains the problem of defining its organic importance in the poem. 
Notwithstanding differences of opinion concerning the basic theme of 
Paradise Lost, no one will deny that Milton is concerned here primarily 
with the opposing forces of good and evil in the world of man. Further, 
no one can fail to discern in the poem a persistent overtone evincing intense 
interest in eternal rewards and punishments. Now there is the palpable 
fact that the two categories of good and evil do not embrace the whole 
of humanity, and Milton chose not to ignore this truth. Whether his 
acknowledgment of it was motivated by a sense of actual need or by mere 
recognition of an inviting opportunity to vent his scorn for Catholics it 
is, I think, impossible to say. In any case, he was not actually committed 
to ‘authoritative’ pronouncement on an issue that did not come within 
the framework of major emphases in the poem. He was therefore free 
to dispose of the matter through any convenient device which his contempt 
for all ‘worthless’ beings might dictate or allow. He had seen how Plato 
faced and dismissed much the same issue. And certainly no suggestion 
could have been more consonant with what we know to have been Milton's 
attitude toward this residual category of ‘fools’ or could serve better as 
sanction for a whimsical refusal to honor them with an assignation to 
immortality of any kind. 


Louisiana State University, E. L. Maritra. 
Baton Rouge. 


8 bid. -1L, 447, 
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E. L. Deuschle}. We regret to announce the death of Miss E. L. Deuschle, 
of Amsterdam, who contributed a number of reviews to this journal from 
1939 to 1956. They show a thorough knowledge of Old and Middle 
English wielded by a critical intelligence. It is a pity that circumstances 
did not permit her to devote all her energy to philological studies; the 
annals of English scholarship in the Netherlands might have been the 
richer for it. — Z. 


Reviews 


Byrhtnoths Tod. Aus dem Altenglischen iibersetzt von H. Koziot. 
Wien-Stuttgart: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1960. 16 pp. DM. 1.40. 


As every translator knows, the rendering of poetry in another language 
inevitably involves a sacrifice; the nearer the language is to that of the 
original, the smaller the sacrifice is likely to be. Byrhtnoths Tod, an 
alliterative German translation of The Battle of Maldon, is remarkable for 
having sacrificed very little: it is a readable, faithful, and seemingly 
effortless translation, strongly suggestive of the mood and manner of its 
original. Obviously, the family likeness between the English of the tenth 
and the German of the twentieth century has stood the translator in good 
stead. This family likeness is more than a strong similarity between 
incidental words: ‘gar’ and ‘Ger’, ‘welstow’ and “Walstatt’, ‘gefera’ and 
‘Gefahrte’. It also comes out in the free and easy way in which both 
languages alliterate and fall into similar rhythms; and in an economy of 
expression inherent to inflected languages which enabled the translator 
to follow his original almost line by line. 

To capture in modern idiom the tone and style of Old English poetry 
is not an easy task, though it is one of the first demands a good translation 
ought to meet: the translator is dealing with archaic and poetic expressions, 
parallels, synonyms, and kennings which all, to a certain extent, resist 
satisfactory translation. 

The Battle of Maldon has no more than six kennings, five of which are 
conventional. The German translation gains, therefore, more than it 
loses by rendering ‘garberend’ simply as ‘Kampfer’, or ‘beahgifa’ as ‘Fiirst’. 
For reasons of alliteration, only one kenning, ‘eschere’, has been translated 
literally : ; 

Dort am Pantastrom stand nun voll Kraft 
der Ostsachsen Fiirst und das Eschenheer. (1. 68 f.) 

But more frequent in The Battle of Maldon is the use of poetic repetition 

and variation of phrase, a device which often sounds redundant to modern 


ears: 
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Byrhtnoth sprach den Schild erhob er, 
die schwanke Lanze schwang er und sagte 
grimmig und entschlossen, er gab ihm Antwort:.. (1. 42 ff.) 


In spite of the useful purpose they may once have served in oral recitations, 
three synonyms for the simple act of answering now seem excessive. But 
a 10th century audience listening to a recital of the poem would certainly 
have known they were coming: ‘[Byrhtnop] mabelode’ and ‘wordum melde’ 
are epic formulae as well as parallels. Together they introduce so many 
epic speeches that all redundancy vanishes in the twilight of epic convention, 
leaving the 20th century translator who wishes to avoid superfluous 
repetition with an almost impossible task. 

An altogether different matter are the parallels that are not mere 
synonyms, but develop and expand an initial idea: 


Bote der Meerfahrer, entbiete die Kunde, 

sage deinen Leuten nun leidvolle Botschaft : 

dasz ein Graf hier steht mit seiner Schar ohne Furcht, 
der seine Heimat behiiten will, 

seines Herrn Aethelred Heim und Besitz, 


das Volk und das Land. (Il. 49-54). 


— and those parallels that lend emphasis to a point worth stressing : 


Da liesz ein Krieger den Kampfspeer fliegen 
aus seiner Hand, dasz der den Helden traf, 


den Edlen durchbohrte, Aethelreds Degen. (1. 149 ff.) 


Repetitions like these are anything but superfluous, and the translator has, 
very rightly, made no effort to avoid them. In Il. 96-99, however, we find 
more parallel elements than a modern translation can be expected to take 
in its stride: 


Wodon ba welwulfas, for weetere ne murnon, 
wicinga werod west ofer Pantan, 
ofer scir weeter scyldas wegon, 


lidmenn to lande linda beron. 


Here we have three parallel elements for the enemy, two for the crossing 
of the water, and two for the carrying across of weapons. By splitting 
up the passage into two statements, each giving its.own information, the 
translator has skilfully incorporated every element, yet avoided any 
impression of superfluousness : 


Die Krieger iiberschritten — sie scheuten nicht das Wasser, 
die Wikingerscharen — nach Westen den Panta. 

die Schiffsleute trugen schnell iiber das Wasser 

an Land die Schilde aus Lindenholz. 


It is perhaps a pity that no more colourful word could be found for 
‘weelwulfas’, the only kenning in the poem with an original flavour. But 
otherwise the translation of this passage is entirely successful. 

Attempts to capture the archaic and poetic diction of Old English poetry 
have tortured many modern translations into a laboured artificiality. There 
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is, however, no bombast in Byrhtnoths Tod: the lines have a genuinely 
heroic ring. Admittedly, the translator has used archaisms and unusual 
words as one of the means to achieve this; but they are few and far- 
between, and only one of them, ‘Zins’, needed elucidation in the notes. 
More numerous are the instances of departure from the usual order of 
words; an inflected language, however, can afford to do this and give an 
unusual, ‘epic’ twist to its lines without rendering them unreadable. 

The translation in alliterating half-lines divided by a caesural pause is 
faithfully carried out: the schemes of alliteration are mostly ax / Ax, or 
xa | Ax, those of more than half of The Battle of Maldon itself. There 
are, however, not more than forty lines in Byrhtnoths Tod of the scheme 
aa | Ax, (the original has more than 150) and this is, perhaps, not entirely 
to the advantage of the translation: not only do three alliterating syllables 
give more drive to a line than two; a more or less equal division of the 
lines into three systems of alliteration also gives mutually a greater variety. 
And variety is something alliterative verse can ill afford to miss. 

Not that Byrhtnoths Tod lacks it: the half-lines, though not so varying 
in length or number of syllables as to outrage modern ears, are nevertheless 
sufficiently free in rhythm to prevent droning or thumping. Byrhtnoths 
Tod is both readable and faithful to its original in content and in spirit. 
And that is as much as a good translation can be. 


Groningen. - J. H. Torriea. 


Middle English Dictionary. Editor Hans Kuratu. Associate 
Editor SHERMAN M, Kuun. Part B.1 and Part B.2. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1957. 


The present instalments of the new Middle English Dictionary contain 
the words from a in attracting to b in baptéme (Part B.1) and 6 in baptémen 
to b in bést(e (Part B.2), pp. 509-636 and 637-764 respectively. They 
are as carefully done as the preceding parts, and well testify to the ability 
of the editors and their assistants. A few critical remarks: 


Part B.1: The etymological notes are as a rule brief, in accordance 
with the principles of the M.E.D., but a fuller treatment would now and 
then have been desirable. Avormest adv. and prep, awarien v., bacher n., 
balauncer n., baleine n., and baishen v. may serve as illustrations. Under 
avormest we are invited to compare this word with afére, but no mention 
has been made of O.E. forma, fyrmest etc. or their M.E. descendants. 
Under awarien, O.E. (OA) adwergan and (WS) dwi(e)rgan have been 
recorded, but no O.E, forms in & (cf. O.E. wergan) which will account 
for the a-spellings. The explanation of ch in bacher ‘baker’ (ME ch 
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from OE c between front vowels’) is doubtful, for we should expect the 
same development e.g. for O.E. becestre. Furthermore, it leaves bakere 
(in the dictionary) unexplained. In respect of bach n.(2) the editors 
have been less precise, and only made a comparison of this word with 
O.E. gebec — which may have been wise. The noun baleine ‘whale’ 
etc. is stated to be ‘(OF & ML]’ — we expect more information —, and 
balauncer n. is a case among others where no etymology has been given 
(cf. e.g. bacin n. [OF bacin] and bacinet n. [OF bacinet] where etymo- 
logies have been recorded). Baishen v. may also be mentioned; this word, 
Mod. Eng. bash, is usually explained as an aphetic form of abaishen -a-, 
A.N. abaiss-, (e.g. O.E.D.; Jesp., Mod. Engl. Gr. I, 9.96). The M.E.D. 
gives O.F. baissier as its origin, but that word apparently does not account 
for the sh-forms in M.E. The northern s-forms, recorded by the M.E.D., 
may also be explained in this way (is > is). 

In the O.E.D. the various senses of a word have been arrangéd in 
chronological order, but the semasiological viewpoint has largely determined 
the arrangement in the M.E.D. This undoubtedly involves great difficulties, 
since often time and sense do not seem to agree. In respect of avis n., 
for example, the earliest record is found c.1300, but on account of the 
sense (‘a spoken judgment, an expressed opinion’, with numerous quotes) 
it has been entered by the editors under subdivision no. 6 of this word. 
They may have been right in doing so, but the reader will hesitate when 
he finds that under aventiire n, the sense ‘something that happens’ etc. 
with a quotation from *Ancr. 92a (?a1200): ‘Swuch auenture bitimed 
to ... sum wummon’ etc. has been listed as no.’2., and the sense ‘fate, 
fortune’ etc. (with quotes ab. a century later) as no. 1. However, in such 
cases it may be worth while keeping in mind what is stated on p. 3 in the 
Plan and Bibliography of the M.E.D.: ‘The Editors of the MED do not 
share the easy optimism of nineteenth century scholarship with regard 
to historical semantics.’ 

The number of senses recorded is probably more or less exhaustive. 
Under bak n., for example, they have been entered under no less than 
nineteen items and then phrases are to be added. Sometimes very nice 
distinctions have been made, e.g. under the word mentioned, where sense 
3.(a) has been given as ‘a person’s back as covered by clothing or armor’ 
and sense 5.(a) as ‘a person’s back as bearer of burdens’, and it may 
even be difficult — at least at first sight — to see why e.g. a distinction 
has been made between iuel auentour in “To be Lombardes bifel iuel 
auentour (sub aventiire n.l. (a)) and the same phrase in ‘So, iuel auenture, 
pet wyn failede at pise bredale’ (2.(a)), since ivel aventure under 1. has 
been rendered ‘bad luck’. Such things will puzzle ME text editors, 

A great many sources have been drawn upon, and it is probably inevitable 
— and sometimes perhaps even desirable — that quotations from certain 
works and authors should be in the majority. But Richard Rolle, Walter 
Hilton and perhaps also the anonymous author of The Cloud have as it 


seems been treated somewhat niggardly. — Incidentally, it may be remarked 
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that Lindkvist, not Lindkirst as stated in the Bibliography, is the editor 
of Rolle’s MPass.(2). The editors have not only made use of literary 
sources, but also availed themselves of deeds, legal documents, and the like. 
This appears from such entries as auditéur n., aumenér n.(1), avenér A we 
aver-hurde (sub aver n.(1), where the etymology of aver-hurde [OE eafor] 
is to be preferred to that given by Thuresson, Middle Engl. Occupational 
Terms, p. 55), baille n.(3), bak-monger n., and others. Under bak(e-hdus 
n., incidentally, an early ex. (1309) quoted by Léfvenberg, Contrib. to 
Middle Engl. Lexicography and Etymology, p. 90, might have been in- 
cluded, under balingér n. one from 1386 (‘a balinger called “le Marie de 
Excestre’, ibid., p. 63, note’), and under balauncer n. records of 1283, 
1312, 1353, noted by Thuresson, op. cit., p. 155. And more exs of the 
same kind can easily be found. This is mentioned mainly because of the 
numerous quotations that have been given from some of the literary 
sources in other respects. Technical and scientific works have also been 
made use of, thus e.g. the translation of Chauliac’s Grande Chirurgie 
and the Middle English herbal Agnus Castus. From the latter we 
miss banstele ‘stem of bean-plant’ 187/1; in Part B.2 bene-stele is given 
(sub bén(e n.(1), but no form in a is recorded. Agnus Castus also has 
the spelling awens for avence 215/30. The Latin form avencia (also 
in Agnus Castus 164/19: ‘Auencia is an herbe bat men clepe auence’) 
has been included under avence n., which seems to be an inconsistency, 
since balsamita (quot.: ‘Balsamita is an herbe bat men clepe horsmynte 
...) and other Latin words found in M.E. have been listed separately. 
Azarabaccara, also azarabacca, has been recorded, but not azara, which 
occurs in the M.E. translation of Macer Floridus: de Viribus Herbarum 
‘Azara may be seide a tree in comparyson of ober smale herbes’ (43a 21.). 
In respect of sea terms we miss banke-nales ‘bench-nails’ (see Sandahl, 
Middle English Sea Terms I, p.131), but we note with a good deal of 
interest that banke also occurs in the sense of ‘the hold or hull of a ship’ 
(sub bank(e n.(2)). 

It is somewhat surprising to find, now and then, that the title-words 
of the items have been given in spellings which are not found in the 
quotations; e.g. augerli adv., aukwardli adv. (MSS: aykewardly, owke- 
wardly), baishing ger. (‘Also basing’; only one quote and the spelling is 
there basyng!), avdkess n. (MS: avokes). The last word, which is unique, 
has been taken to mean ‘a female advocate or intercessor’, but is perhaps 
only a (mistaken) plural of avék ‘advocate’, which appears to be as rare. 
On the other hand, MS spellings have often been retained unnecessarily; 
exs will be found under aukli adj. & adv., aun(e n., avouen v.(2) (abowed 
bowe: b for v), ayén adv. (there under 6.: dome (= do me) crempe, Owl 
& N 1788), balei(s n.(2), and others. The spelling autupne has been 
recorded from Chauliac (sub autumpne n.), but, as far as can be judged, 
the form must be due to the horizontal stroke above u having been for- 
gotten, And in the spelling awek pret., King Horn (Hrl) 1435 (sub 
awaken, -ien v.), we may only have a case where e and o have been 
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confused. This spelling has been provided with a note of exclamation in 
the dictionary. 

The doubtful word in aise Owl and the Nightingale 248, 814 
(a(t)prenche) has not been included under atwrenchen v., and thus has not 
been identified with it — which may have been wise. Nevertheless, a 
mistake in respect of “wynn’ is easily made, which also appears from the fact 
that the editors themselves have mistaken the letter in a quotation from 
this text (Owl 6 N 453). In aue n. (O.N. *aga) and others, the spelling 
u has been used for w (see Plan and Bibliography, p. 5), but it is difficult 
to see the reason for this arrangement, since u in Middle English usually 
stands for labio-dental v, and w, as it appears, is used in most of the 
quotations. After aue ‘fear’ etc. we might have expected to find aue, 
ewe, with a cross-reference, but the word is found later in the form 
awe with a reference to ewe. Under auefulli adv., John Barbour’s Bruce 
might have been quoted, as is done by the O.E.D. (sub Awfully, adv.), 
as only two illustrations of the word have been made. The Middle English 
Pilgrimage of the Soul 4.29.72a (in a type-written ed. in the possession 
of the M.E.D.) has supplied the adj. augmentatif, but the O.E.D. gives 
it (erroneously?) as augmentif (see sub Augmentive, a. and sb., Lydg. 
Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxvii (sic) 72) from MS Egerton 615 and Caxton. 
The example under auk-ward adj. from The Prick of Conscience 1541 
(‘Pus uses yhong men all new gett, And be world bai all awkeward sett’) 
seems to indicate that the word is used as an adv. — aungellych, on the 
other hand, in Chaucer's ‘And aungellych hys winges gan he sprede’ 
sub a(u)ngelli(ch adv.) need not necessarily be an adverb. The adj. 
authli is stated to be from the preceding word — which is auther etc. 
The suffix ~er in Romance words is sometimes represented as ~ér (e.g. 
avenér n.(1)), sometimes as -ér (e.g. aumenér n.(1)), and sometimes as 
-er (e.g. balauncer n.). Similar inconsistency is seen in augerli adv. — 
aukwardli adv., in avauntage n. — bagage n., and others. The preterit 
forms of awaken, -ien have been given in the quotations as a wook, 
a-wook, a waked, a-waked, etc., but the reviewer cannot find this 
arrangement altogether satisfactory. Notes like the one on ayén adv. are 
welcome; since Flasdieck has been referred to, Rynell (Rivalry of 
Scandinavian and Native Synonyms in Middle English, Lund 1948) might 
also have been mentioned. 

The dates of the MSS and the texts (as well as their titles) often diverge 
from those given by the O.E.D., but for obvious reasons we must assume 
that they are very trustworthy. An earlier composition date for Havelok, 
however, is probable, cf. the review of Part E.1 in English Studies xxxvi. 
It is interesting to compare dates assigned to MSS and texts. The 
O.E.D., for example, dates Sir Gawain and the Green Knight ‘c1340’, 
Sisam (Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose) ‘ab. 1350-75’, Tolkien- 
Gordon (ed.) ‘a date in the last quarter of the 14th c.’, Gollancz (ed.) 
‘probably in the last decade of the (14th) century’, and the M.E.D. 
after Gollancz ‘?c1390’. The date of Pearl is given as ‘?c1380’ in the 
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M.E.D., which more or less agrees with Gordon’s recent ed., where the 
poem is dated ‘late rather than early’ in the period between ab. 1360 and 
1395. On the other hand, the view has also been expressed that it may 
have been composed after Gawain. 

The accuracy of the text and quotations is apparently very high, and 
leaves hardly anything to be desired as far as can be judged from the 
printed sources that have been used. Cases occur where quotations in the 
M.E.D. differ from those of the O.E.D.: e.g. sub Atwite, v.2 the O.E.D. 
has this quotation from Gen. & Ex.: ‘And god at-wot in-to hise lizt’, and 
gives the line as 1649, but the M.E.D. sub at-w6t v. agrees with Morris 
(1895) when it spells ligt and refers to line 1049. And it agrees with 
Horstman II, when aghfulli (sub auefulli adv.) is stated to occur in The 
Northern Verse Psalter 138.13 — not cxxxix. 14 (O.E.D.). Dan in The 
Owl and the Nightingale 453 (Cotton) should be altered to wan (sub 
ayén adv. 2.(a)) in spite of Grattan-Sykes’s way of reproducing the letter. 
The noun beynsteyllys has been double-listed and is found both under 
ban-stikel n. ‘a kind of fish’ etc. and under béne(-stele) ‘bean (stalk)’ in 
Part B.2 (!). The word ‘bone’ after ban —> bane; bon leaves us in doubt. 
The reviewer has not been able to detect auowed ‘coloured, adorned’, O.E. 
*afagian, which occurs in Sir Orfeo 363: ‘Pe vousour was auowed al Of 
ich maner diuers aumal’. 


Part B.2: Minute recording of senses is also characteristic of this part, 
but here as in part B.1 it is sometimes difficult to see what makes the 
difference between one sense and another. A case in point may be found 
in baptéme etc. n. where a distinction has been made between ‘act, ceremony 
(etc.) of baptism’ (sense 1.) and ‘ceremonial purification by immersion’ 
(sense 4. (b)). The latter is illustrated by one quotation only, taken from 
WBible(1) Mat. 3.7: ‘Joon Baptist..seeynge many of Pharisees and of 
Saducese commynge to his bapteme’. It is not immediately clear — at least 
not to a layman — why this quotation should deserve a separate paragraph 
since his bapteme means that he was baptizing others. When we turn to 
the corresponding verb, we find that the first sense (1.(a)) of baptisen, 
-izen is given as “To baptize (sb.), either for ceremonial purification or for 
sacramental initiation into the Christian Church’. Here the two senses, 
apparently, have not been kept apart. 

When we have only one quotation of a word, there is every reason 
to be cautious. This inter alia applies to beskiften v. Apart from the 
fact that we find the etymological note unsatisfactory — cf. Bjérkman, 
Scand, Loan-Words I, p. 126 — we doubt the existence at all of this word. 
In the quotation from Malory 126/21 ‘She was aferde of hym for cause he 
was a devyls son, and she cowde not be skyfte of hym by no meane’, 
skyfte is presumably a past part. and the phrase thus more or less equivalent 
to modern ‘get rid of’. Incidentally, in the interpretation of the M.E.D., 
should not this word be listed under bi-? © 

The etymology suggested for béne adj. ‘good, fair’ etc. is not convincing 
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(AF ben (CE bien) ‘good); the quotations, moreover, are few. The 
word has been disengaged from bain bein adj. (OI bein-n ‘straight, 
hospitable’), which is listed in Part B.1, but undoubtedly there are several 
points of similarity between them. The difficulty chiefly lies in explaining 
the vowel é (ai > @ > 8) if we derive it from the Scand. word, but this 
difficult is perhaps not insurmountable since N.E. i from M.E. ai seems 
to exist in dialects of the West (cf. Jordan, Handbuch §94, Anm. 1 and 
rhyme in Audelay: may — be). The existence of bene, if authentic, in 
Poema Morale (Trin-C) is noteworthy; the other texts in which it occurs, 
including the Dublin MS of Wars Alex. (cf. kee for kai there, ibid.), 
have been located in the West Midlands. 

The derivation of the verb basken from ON *badask is rejected by the 
M.E.D., but as late as Brunner, Die Engl. Sprache I (1950), and the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of 1950 it is associated with the Scand. word. 
Under bassen v. ‘to kiss’ a reference might also have been made to bd v., 
since the words may be related, not only in sense. O.W. Scand. baula 
might possibly have been mentioned under baulinge ger. The O.E.D. 
sub Bellow v., gives the O.E. word as bylzian (< W.S. *bielzian; Angl. 
*belzian), the M.E.D. records it as bylgan (and belgan) (sub belwen v.); 
other dictionaries have bylgan or bylgean. It would be tempting to 
connect belien with the sense ‘to billow’ in St. Mary Magd. (1) 280: 
Pe se wel hard bigan To Zellen & to belien ban’, but much speaks against 
this interpretation. Under bén v. the pret. waren is stated to have the 
vowel of O.N. *varon, but in several texts (Essex-London) the a-forms 
may also represent O.E. #; nothing is said in this respect of the 2nd 
sg. pret. The etymological note under bér(e n. (1) ‘bear’, where forms in 
eo, oe etc, are stated to be from Merc. *beora, is of interest, but there are 
no notes that explain spellings like beord burd for berd (O.E. beard) or 
byry for berie ‘berry’; the latter, moreover, is only stated to be ‘[OE]’. 
Is O.E. ~beorg, -berg under berg n. ‘refuge, protector’ also meant to 
represent O.E. gebeorg (e.g. Gnomic Verses: ‘rand sceal on scylde feest 
fingra gebeorh’)? Under berfrei n., O.F. berfroi, berfrei have been given, 
under belfrei n. only O.F. forms in oi — no ei-forms (cf. O.E.D.) that will 
explain the word in Middle English. Many similar cases can easily 
be found. 

Under bar adj. 14.(a) we miss the phrase to he bare skynne, unless it is 
to be put elsewhere; under baraine adj. we can add the spelling berane 
from Benedictus 3/6 (MS. Newcastle). There is one more instance of 
barbing (few quotes) in Grocer Lond.: 204/305 — cf. e.g. barbar quoted 3x 
from Higden (2). The noun bar(e-hide has not been recorded in its 
Latinized forms barhudum 1190, c1299 and baridum 1205, 1341, quoted by 
Léfvenberg, Contributions, p. 46, where moreover O.E. *berhid is suggested 
as an etymology. Under basilisk n. we can add the form basilis (< basilis- 
cum) from Qui Habitat (Vernon) 40/9 etc. To judge from the quotations 
under beau adj., the forms in -x, ~s need not be plur. (cf. O.F.). Under 
beaubelet n., Mossé¢ Handbook, p. 142, gives the plur. form in Ancrene 
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Wisse 105a (Corp-C) as beawbelex, not beawbelez, but he may be 
mistaken. The text is somewhat marred by the many question-marks under 
béche n.2. Under bek n.(1) a reference might also have been made to 
bach n.(1). The noun bercher should probably be berchér (cf. similar 
cases noted ab.). | 

Misprints: sub barn-tém n.: OE bearn-team > bearn-téam; sub bemoth 
n. WB(2) > WBible (2); sub bérigge n.: ‘Maiden and moder ... wel 
mitte (read: micte) be berigge of godes sune be, — Brown, the source used 
by the M.E.D., has he (= she) for be. The accuracy of the text and 
quotations is thus apparently very high, and this is as much as we expected. 
The text has been published by off-set. It is to be hoped that this 
monumental dictionary, when brought to a conclusion, will also be obtainable 
in ordinary print. 


Lund. B. WALLNER. 


The English Language in Modern Times (since 1400). By 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH. Warszawa: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe. 1959. [Received 1960.] xii + 316 pp. Price in U.K. 
30s. net. (Distributed outside Poland by the Oxford University 
Press. ) 


The English Language in Modern Times is a textbook written for University 
students of English philology. The author is Professor of English in the 
University of Warsaw, and the book is primarily intended for Polish 
students. In many ways, however, it seems eminently useful for students 
in other countries as well. 

The titles of the eight chapters will give an idea of its scope and contents: 
I, Formation of the National Language: 14th Century Background. 
II. Formation of the National Language Continued: 15th and early 16th 
Centuries. III. The Literary Language in the 16th Century: its Words 
and its Sounds. IV. Grammatical Structure and Style in the Later 
Renaissance. V. The Latter 17th and the 18th Centuries. VI. Modern 
English Dialects and their Literary Uses. VII. The English Language in 
the New World. VIII. The English Language Today. — A valuable 
feature are the Illustrative Materials, consisting of fifty extracts in prose 
and verse from Chaucer to James Joyce and from the Paston Letters to 
Joel Chandler Harris. The book excels in clear presentation and is 
obviously based on wide reading and first-hand knowledge of its subject. 

A few remarks may testify to the interest with which I read Professor 
Schlauch’s exposition. The Polish printer has done a good job, though 
one wonders why footnotes, contrary to the general custom, are given 
the same size of type as the text itself. There are a number of misprints, 
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not all of which have been corrected on the slip at the end; what is 
surprising is that the name Zachrisson is twice spelt Zacharisson (but 
correctly in the Index), and that Marckwardt is everywhere denied the c. 
(Note also Friederich Kluge, p. 6, n. 4, and p. 9, n. 8, and Ellegard for 
Ellegard on p. 104, n. 17). — On p. 50 it is stated that “The present 
participle ending in -ing became universal in standard English of the 
15th century’. But nothing is said of other participial endings in the 
preceding pages, apart from Fig. 8 reproduced from Mossé’s Manuel on 
p. 31. — The interpretation of the sentence on p. 59: ‘But the kyng of 
Ireland his name was sir Marshalte’ need offer no difficulty: the construction 
is the same as that discussed at the bottom of p. 95. (Incidentally, it is 
quite common in colloquial present-day Dutch: Jan z’n fiets = John’s 
bicycle.) — Does not the formulation “’em appears for them’ p. 96 suggest 
dropping of th, instead of the survival of the old form hem? — Apropos 
of Shakespeare’s ‘The posture of your blows are yet unknown’ (Julius 
Caesar V, i) Professor Schlauch observes: “The unorthodox agreement is 
natural in rapid dialogue, but would hardly occur in a learned text.’ On 
the contrary, such occurrences are quite common. Here is one example 
out of several that I have noted: “The influence of some contemporary 
writers and fashions are allowed to enter.’ (B. Ifor Evans, The Language 
of Shakespeare's Plays, p. 21.)* 

Brutus’ Forum Speech in Julius Caesar, III, ii, is called ‘an excellent 
example of the unadorned but still dignified middle style’. May I refer 
to my article in the Review of English Studies, Jan. 1940, reprinted in my 
Collected Papers (Groningen, 1954)? Similarly, with regard to Lyly and 
Sidney (pp. 118-120), to my paper ‘What is Euphuism?’ in the Mélanges 
Fernand Mossé (Paris 1959)? — Does standard English keep the j-sound 
in flute? (p. 134). — Does not the statement that ‘to this very day 
standard English has the substantive bliss beside the verb bless’ (ibid.) 
rather confuse the issue? — To say that ‘to be became normalised in its 
function of expressing continuous action, as today’ (p. 143) is to leave 
out the most important part of the construction. — It is-curious that in 
the section on Northern English Dialects no mention is made of the work 
done by Professor Harold Orton at Leeds. — As usual, in the sections 
on American English, nothing is said of syntactic peculiarities. It is too 
soon to repeat what I said in my review of Marckwardt’s American English 
in E. S., June 1960. — To say that after the Boer War ‘the English 
language became preeminent over Afrikaans ... though both survive’ 
(p. 206) for once shows a lack of the first-hand knowledge that characterizes 
almost all the rest of this book, — To say that Wright’s digests of the 


1 Here are two more, which I have recently come across: ‘Dryden’s modern version of 
three of the Canterbury Tales immediately spring to mind.’ (Canterbury Tales edited by 
A. C. Cawley, Everyman's Library, 1958, Preface). — ‘The picture it gives, for instance 
of a farmyard, its stockade with a hole in it, its dustheap and cabbage patch, are calc 
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results of German scholarship ‘placed the earlier history of English on a 


firm foundation’ (p. 208-9) is surely an exaggeration. — The transcriptions 
[ij] and [uw] (p. 210, n. 8) were already used by Sweet (see his 
Elementarbuch of 1885). — Para in parachute is not ‘from the Latin 


parare (to make ready)’ (p. 213), but from the Italian para, imperative of 
parare, ward off, shelter (see COD). — To the verbs that ‘readily give 
rise to terms of moral judgment’ (to come, to go, p. 217) may be added 
to sit (cf. Chaucer’s sitten = suit, befit, and French bienséance). 
Perhaps inevitably, the history of the English language after 1400 or 
1500 meshes with the history of the attitudes to the language. This 
enables the writer of a book like the present ‘to encourage a closer 
correlation, on the part of both teachers and students, between the linguistic 
and the literary materials, being taught at the same time’ (Preface). 
Another ingredient is a brief survey of modern scholarship (see especially 
pp. 218-233). Here the emphases are somewhat unevenly distributed: 
Henry Sweet is disposed of in three lines, while almost a page is given 
to Deutschbein and nearly three pages to Fries, but Poutsma and Kruisinga 
are relegated to a footnote (the latter’s Handbook is dated 1925 and given 
in the Index as Present-Day English). In a second edition, which the 
book fully deserves, this section should be at least partly re-written. 


Groningen. R. W. ZANDVooRT. 


The Economy of Action and Word in Shakespeare's Plays. 
By ArTHuR GERSTNER-HirZEL. (The Cooper Monographs on 
English and American Language and Literature, 2.) Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1957. 134 pp. Price Sw. Fr. 13.50, 


Particularly for those who do not frequently have the chance of seeing 
Shakespeare on the stage, this book usefully demonstrates the extent to 
which his words were accompanied and reinforced by stage-action. Dr. 
Gerstner-Hirzel has gone through the plays and has noted many gestures 
that are clearly indicated in the dialogue, which thus serves the purpose of 
a stage-direction : he picks up hints from broken lines and alliteration, and 
delights to observe the evidence of the poet's instinctive familiarity with 
the needs of the theatre. By counting the number of traceable gestures in 
each play in the canon, he has drawn up statistics from which he deduces 
that the comedies and tragedies show the highest frequency, and he 
believes that in the final plays Shakespeare was moving towards a more 
static conception of drama than he had known in the immediately preceding 
years. We must, however, maintain some scepticism here: the figure for 
The Tempest is among the six highest in the canon, and the statistics 
as a whole show considerable variation in each group. Moreover, the 
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compiling of such a table depends on the notion that it was Shakespeare's 
regular practice to indicate gestures in his dialogue: the writer speaks 
with assurance, for example, of ‘the entire absence ot gestures’ in Macbeth, 
IV.iii.1-136. That is a large assumption, and one that an actor might 
well view doubtfully. 

On the other hand, Dr, Gerstner-Hirzel sometimes gives the impression 
of being too easily perplexed. There is no doubt that Cordelia must kneel 
in Lear, IV.vii, and when Desdemona says ‘Nay that’s not next’ she is 
most certainly not rebuking Emilia for drawing out ‘the wrong pin’. It 
would appear that some practical experience of the stage would make the 
text a good deal plainer than, in these and other places, this scholar has 
found it. Perhaps, however, he has imbibed Dr. B. Joseph’s ideas so 
freely that he cannot easily relate Elizabethan and modern acting: on one 
occasion he gets to the point of regarding stage-tears as an Elizabethan 
prerogative. 

More careful revision would have excised some irritating errors. ‘Se- 
bastian’ appears for ‘Antonio’ on p. 34; Lavinia is given three ravishers 
on p. 51; Lear is apparently dated in the same year as Hamlet on p. 71; 
‘Queen Mary’ appears for ‘Queen Margaret’ on p. 73; we are told on 
p. 85 that satire disappears from Shakespeare between Love’s Labour's 
Lost and The Winter’s Tale, and on p. 87 that the four Shakespearian 
Kinds (histories, comedies, tragedies, romances) exactly fit into the four 
chronological divisions of his writing; on p. 102, the copy for, apparently, 
every Quarto and Folio text is stated to have been probably the prompt- 
book. It is, however, an error of another kind to use the term ‘psychopaths’ 
for Shakespeare's tragic heroes (p. 112). 

Nevertheless, Shakespeare’s text has been diligently scrutinised, and 
the book makes more fully evident his strong awareness of his fellow-players 
and of the contribution that they could make to his total effect. 


Durham. CurFFOoRD LEECH. 


Die Hollis-Sammlung in Bern. Ein Beitrag zu den englisch- 
schweizerischen Beziehungen in der Zeit der Aufklarung. Von 
Hans Utz. (Schriften der literarischen Gesellschaft Bern. Neue 
Folge der Neujahrsblatter, VIII.) Bern: Verlag Herbert Lang 
Cie. 1959. '- 148 pp.  SFr,-9; 


Boswell, touring Europe, had seen in various libraries numerous English 
works that had been presented by an anonymous donor. The climax 
came in Berne where the particularly munificent bequest roused him to 
the jeering remarks about these ‘titbits of British republican writing’, An 
account of this gift to Berne and the donor who so painstakingly concealed 
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his identity has appeared already in this journal (H. Utz, ‘Thomas Hollis’s 
Bequest to the Library of Berne’, English Studies, XL, 215, August, 1959), 

The present book contains the author's complete study of the material, 
Chapters I and III, ‘Die Schenkung’ and ‘Der Donator’, fill in the outlines 
already sketched in the article. Chapter II, ‘Die Hollis-Sammlung’, 
contains the body of original material (pp. 21-74) — a detailed study of 
the books forming the collection, under the headings ‘Politik’, ‘Religion’ 
and ‘Ubrige Werke’. Chapter IV, ‘Hollis und Bern’, examines this curious 
Englishman’s subsequent relations to Switzerland. These were in the main 
through the continued mediation of Vautravers, with sidelights thrown on 
Geneva and Rousseau, and leading to Hollis’s final disillusionment over the 
the case of Herbort. The work is furnished with a bibliography of the 
manuscript and secondary sources used. 

A grasp of method and structure, the ability to organize a longer book, 
and, if possible, success in getting it accepted in a respected series still 
remain in a rapidly changing world the acknowledged passport to academic 
respectability. On all these points the author deserves full marks. 
Whether, when this is said, the result justifies all the labour involved 
remains a question to which there can be more than one answer. To one 
reader at least the earlier article had said all that was important. It might 
have been worth while to penetrate to the mind of the donor via the 
works he selected for his gifts, if this had been the only approach-road. 
As it is, sufficient is known about Hollis from other sources, which the 
author has used for his biographical chapters, to render the bibliographical 
approach otiose. There are indeed two distinct problems here, the 
bibliographical one that is the concern of the Berne Library, and the general 
biographical one. By attempting to combine them, this book confuses 
them and deals with neither as satisfactorily as one could wish. On the 
bibliographical side the author’s original contribution would have been 
much more valuable if he had supplied a complete index of the titles in 
the Hollis-collection. Particularly with regard to the minor pamphlets this 
omission is most disappointing. All are certainly rare, and many perhaps 
even unique. 

Beyond this purely specialist interest the account of Hollis’s eccentric 
endeavours will doubtless be interesting to non-English readers, though it 
derives almost entirely from the work of Professor Caroline Robbins at 
Harvard. It should help to destroy the persistent and popular image of 
the typical Englishman as the aristocratic and conservative traditionalist. 
In spite of Boswell’s sneer, and in spite of the recent revival of interest 
in this nasty-minded and toadying snob, most Englishmen to-day are 
prouder of the tradition represented by Hollis and his like. Individually 
they may have been ineffectual, as Hollis was, but from the fifteenth 
century onwards the unbroken stream of antagonism to the establishment 
has produced all that is best in Britain, North America and the Common- 
wealth. We still have plenty of Boswells among us, but notwithstanding 
their power and influence they can do no more than continue to fight a 
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rearguard action against the forces: of change. When will someone 
write a history of Dissent? Hollis will take his place in it as a minor 
representative of those who in the pre-revolutionary years refused to be 
a ‘yes-man’, 

There is another problem that it would be interesting to pursue. To 
what extent could Albrecht von Haller have had access to the works in 
the Hollis collection? And is there any evidence that they might have 
influenced him in writing his four ‘Staatsromane’ ? 


University of Glasgow. . H. T. BETTERIDGE. 


Das persénliche Menschenbild Matthew Arnolds in der 
dichterischen Gestaltung. By G. MULLerR-ScHwere. Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer, 1955. 292 pp. Cloth DM 30.—. 


This study is a timely reaction against the tendency to regard Arnold's 
poems primarily as documents for the elucidation of his psychology. Instead, 
it concentrates on the poems themselves, and attempts to evaluate them 
by examining their literary characteristics and the personal philosophy 
which these imply. The evaluation, however, would have been rather 
more convincing if the author had at least made a show of reserving 
judgement until the evidence had been heard: as it is, he assumes from 
the start that Arnold is not a great poet, and subsequently seems more 
intent on explaining this ‘fact’ than proving it. 

His basic principle is that the success of a poem depends on the 
relationship between the two spheres of reality in which the poet lives, 
the subjective and the objective, and their literary expression. He there- 
fore begins by studying the language of Arnold’s poems, and trying to 
show how the poet’s choice of words expresses his view of himself and 
of the world around him. In the course of this examination he points 
out the psychological implications of the high proportion of words 
compounded with the prefix self, and argues that Arnold’s fondness for 
phrases of the type, not inglorious, implies a habitual attitude of negation 
— apparently forgetting that this mannerism was a legacy from Words- 
worth, who once achieved that triumph of cautious statement : 


Nor do I not believe but that thereby 
Great gains were mine.., 


Evidence is also called to prove that Arnold's choice of words was nearly 
always determined by their intellectual content, rather than by their 
aesthetic qualities or their capacity to call up visual images. 

Next, the author investigates Arnold's choice of subjects, and finds that 
whether the poet writes of historical characters, of figures in mythology, 
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or of his own contemporaries like Clough, he invariably uses them to sym- 
bolize stages in his own moral development or factors in his own psychology. 
Turning to Arnold’s view of humanity as a whole, Herr Miiller-Schwefe 
discovers a similar situation: whether the ostensible subject is man’s place 
in the universe, his relation to Nature, or to his fellow-men, what constantly 
emerges is a picture of an isolated individual in a state of inner conflict. 
In other words, even when Arnold sets out to describe objective reality, 
he soon hurries home to the subjective. 

Finally the author finds Arnold’s rejection of the outer world confirmed 
by his method of writing about pictures, and by his general use of imagery, 
since here also the inner reality predominates: for him the pictorial (i.e. 
that which relates to vision of the external) has no value in itself, but only 
serves to convey emotional tones or intellectual concepts. Even his view 
of the poet as one who ‘flees the common life of men’ in order to contemplate 
‘the general life’ is a symptom of his greatest poetical weakness, an 
exclusive preoccupation with moral and intellectual questions which 
incapacitated him for dealing with the basic material of poetry — the 
conflict between moral idealism and actuality. 

According to this interpretation, the ultimate reason for Arnold’s failure 
to write poetry was a lack of objectivity arising from his refusal to accept 
external reality; hence the poems which were intended to act as the 
objective correlatives of his inner reality never acquired an independent - 
life of their own — they remained abstract conceptions, rather than fully 
realized creations. 

In a study which relies upon the accumulation of significant details there 
are bound to be several passages which invite disagreement. English 
readers will probably find most to question in the chapter on Arnold's 
diction: to quote a trivial example, the word distraught, in spite of the 
Oxford Dictionary, is still in colloquial use, yet it is cited along with 
eterne and pleasaunce-walk as an instance of Arnold's archaism. 
Occasionally I feel that the ‘spectacles of books’ have blurred the critic’s 
view of real life, as when he seems to imply that it was only in the Victorian 
age that ‘the father-son relationship was a very pressing problem’. And 
then there are some passages of detailed criticism where I cannot accept 
his judgement, as when he complains that after introducing the momentary, 
but extremely evocative image: 


Nor be cold gloom thy prison... 


Arnold makes no further use of the prisoner motif. Surely it is asking 
too much to expect that all images in poetry should be fully developed 
or recurrent ? 

But these are minor matters. My main points of disagreement are the 
assumption that Arnold never wrote great poetry, and the statement that 
his poetry was always about himself, in a sense that would not be almost 
equally true for many great poets. Surely it is only through the medium 
of his own: subjective impressions that anyone can even perceive the external 
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world, and only the poet’s personality which ultimately determines his 
choice of a subject out of the infinite number of possibilities offered by 
‘this mighty sum of things’? I also feel that some of Herr Miiller-Schwefe's 
critical axioms are a little too rigid, as when he lays it down as a law that 
mythology must never be used in poetry ‘for poetical effect’. On the 
whole, however, this is a book which adds considerably to our under- 
standing of Arnold’s work, and helps us to form a more coherent picture 
of a very confusing poetical personality. 


London. Pau. TURNER. 


Francis Thompson. La vie et I’ceuvre d'un poéte. By PIERRE 
Dancuin. Paris: A.-G. Nizet, Editeur. 1959, 554 pp. Price 
28 N.F. 


Professor Danchin’s study of Francis Thompson is the first major attempt 
at a complete biography and critical assessment of the whole of the poet’s 
work. Nearly fifty years have passed since Everard Meynell’s The Life 
of Francis Thompson, the most important source of information for later 
scholars. But a great deal of MS material still waited to be sifted and 
exploited, to give a more complete and detached picture of the man. 
Similarly, the critical studies of Thompson which have appeared since 1910 
are all more or less limited by specific interest in certain works or ‘messages’ 
or beliefs. And on the whole, amid the general neglect of Victorian poetry 
in our century — neglect of the greatest poets even — Francis Thompson 
has fared no better than the rest. Over the last fifteen years, for instance, 
The Year's Work in English Studies has not been able to report more 
than a few scattered minor items. 

Therefore, the need of a full-scale study of Thompson is not in dispute, 
and Professor Danchin’s book is to be welcomed. The author is well 
qualified for his task, and has gone to it with admirable and painstaking 
scholarship, and a deep sympathy for the man and the poet. He records, 
perhaps a little too much in detail, the life of this strange and tormented 
writer, and draws a portrait of him that is both moving and persuasive. 
Of course, the paradoxical qualities of Thompson's nature have been noticed 
before, yet nowhere have they been so well explored and related to the 
core of his personality. 

A transition chapter on Thompson's poetic theory demonstrates Thomp- 
son's dislike of ‘Art for art's sake’ and his fundamental allegiance to the 
Romantic tradition. 

The second part of the study — ‘L’écrivain’, is founded on the same 
indefatigable research as the first, but here the critical method equally 
determines the result, Objections might be raised to such a strictly 
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categorical division into “Themes’ (‘Les affections humaines’ — ‘La nature 
et le monde matériel’ — ‘Religion et mystique’ — etc.) and ‘Style’ 
(‘L'Imagination et le style’ — ‘Les registres de l'imagination’ — ‘La langue 


et le style’ etc.). The method has its obvious advantages, in making 
possible a more tidy and comprehensive treatment of related aspects, and 
above all submitting them to a useful comparative exegesis. The dis- 
advantages are equally obvious, in that the works — like The Hound of 
Heaven — are not discussed in a complete context, with a view to the 
interaction of theme, structure, metaphor or symbol and rhythm. It is 
possible that some of the poems, especially the less known ones, might 
have yielded a richer meaning and revealed a more interesting imaginative 
process if they had been so treated. 

Professor Danchin’s monograph is, above all, a scholars’ mine, and as 
such will be indispensable for future research. Its scope is large enough 
to satisfy even the requirements of a major poet. 

Since a work like this clearly addresses itself to an international forum 
of anglicists, one cannot help deploring the fact that it insists on translating 
not only Thompson's prose into French, but also much of the poetry (in 
the discussion of “Themes’). It would seem that this persistent French 
tradition might profitably be abandoned for a presentation of the original 
texts — whatever their nature. 


Bergen. Georc RoppEN. 


The Business of Criticism. By HELEN GARDNER. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press, 1959. viii + 157 pp. 15s. net. 


The book includes two sets of three lectures on the aims and methods of 
literary criticism. ‘The second series, “The Limits of Literary Criticism’, 
dealing with Bible criticism, have appeared before, but they gain by being 
read in conjunction with the earlier lectures, on “The Profession of a Critic’. 
In both series, Miss Gardner examines recent trends in criticism and 
argues ‘the necessity of an historical approach to works of literature and 
the twin necessity of recognizing the historical nature of our own approach’. 
She calls this ‘a plea for a certain measure of scepticism’; we might also call 
it a plea for greater humility, for this, even more than the relevant use of 
her wide learning, is the most engaging quality of her approach. She 
envisages the literary critic's task as a ‘process of continual submission 
and re-submission to the work’, to the end that it may yield more enjoyment 
to the critic and to his readers. It is surely refreshing to find her stress 
that the starting-point is enjoyment, and that the discipline of literary 
criticism ‘perpetually renews the original sense of delight’. No one who 
knows Miss Gardner's work will confuse this with mere gushing, and the 
process as she describes it in her lectures certainly involves the work of 
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‘a lifetime burning in every moment / And not the lifetime of one man only’. 
Like T. S. Eliot, Miss Gardner knows that ‘History may be servitude, 
History may be freedom’. Her own use of it is ‘for liberation’, it aims at 
displaying ‘the work in a manner which will enable it to exert its own 
power’; her historical sense rightly implies that “Uno itinere non potest 
perveniri ad tam grande secretum’. 

In her first lecture, ‘The Sceptre and the Torch’, Miss Gardner scrutinizes 
‘the beliefs which underlie [her] own practice as a critic. She does not 
think it her business to establish a hierarchy of values, but she believes: 
that ‘the primary critical act is a judgment, the decision that a certain 
piece of writing has significance and value’. This of course implies 
discrimination; but if they are to be of any use, critics had better ‘leave 
alone those works which they feel a crusading itch to attack and. writers 
whose reputations they feel a call to deflate’. Thus, from the start, 
Miss Gardner’s ‘scrutiny’ leads her to repudiate some contemporary trends 
in criticism. Rather than wield the sceptre, she chooses to bear the torch, 
to elucidate and illuminate the work so that it may have ‘its fullest possible 
effect’: ‘Because a poem already speaks to me, I want to find ways to ~ 
ensure that, as far as possible, it says to me what it has to say and not 
what I want it to say, and that it says it in its own way and not in mine’. 
This critical attitude derives from ‘the recognition of the work of art’s 
objective existence as the product of another mind, which exists not to be 
used but to be understood and enjoyed’; it implies the recognition of the 
otherness of the poem, which must be disentangled from the critic’s 
‘personal hopes, fears and beliefs’ so that it may ‘extend and strengthen 
[his] imaginative apprehension and understanding of life’. For Miss 
Gardner a poem is ‘the precious life-blood of a master-spirit’ rather than 
a ‘well-wrought urn’. Contemporary critics who treat the work of art 
purely as an artifact mistake the nature of art and discount the experience 
of the reader who brings ‘his human experience to the book he is reading, 
who is listening to “a man speaking to men’. Because a poem is ‘a 
particular expression of a personal response to experience’, we camnot 
ignore the ‘point in space and time’ in which the voice spoke, but we also 
need to recognise its individuality. 3 

' The principles — or rather the beliefs, since Miss Gardner refuses to 
wield the sceptre — expounded in this first lecture suggest an approach 
to literature at once humane and modest; an approach which requires 
constant exploration, testing of one’s methods, ‘submission’ and humble 
acceptance of the personal vision embodied in the poem, and which aims 
at grasping the ‘life-blood’, not at contemplation of the cold jar still. 
The sense that the poem is a living organism, speaking to us as living 
beings, is everywhere present; it accounts for Miss Gardner's dissatisfaction 
with a criticism which is ‘unconcerned with anything but pattern and is 
... dominated by ideas’ (p.155), and in which she senses the inhumanity 
she also finds in ‘much of the art and literature of this age’ (p.157). Like 
Dryden and Johnson, whose conception of criticism she discusses in her 
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second lecture ("The Historical Approach’), she studies history that she 
may discount it. To her as to Sir Herbert Grierson, whom she quotes, 
it is the ‘life and passion and art’ that matter; the lover of literature 
studies the old clothes in which the passions have clothed themselves ‘that 
he may grow familiar with them and forget them, that he may clear and 
intensify his sense of what alone has permanent value, the poet's 
individuality and the art in which it is expressed’. This approach is 
opposed both to the extreme historical school, which treats all works of 
art as no more than products of their age, and to the unhistorical approach, 
like that of Coleridge and his many contemporary disciples, who ‘preserve 
the integrity of the work, but ... at the cost of remaking it in [their] 
own. image’. One cannot but feel that Miss Gardner's stress on the 
necessity of an historical approach is prompted by this fear of such 
‘erection of the mind’, and this places her at once in the main humanistic 
tradition. Her rejection of the allegorical method in Bible criticism (in the 
sixth lecture) is prompted by the belief that the scriptures contain ‘the 
revelation of significant acts of God in history’. What she seeks is the 
intersection of time and timelessness, and in this sense she can say that her 
two sets of lectures — on literary criticism and on Bible criticism — ‘are 
concerned with the nature of revelation’ (Preface). 

The historical school errs not only in ignoring the creative power of the 
poet's mind, but in imagining that we can re-create the past; whereas 
every historian’s view of the past is coloured by his own beliefs. To 
illustrate her own historical approach, Miss Gardner examines some of 
the problems about Hamlet which have puzzled critics. By comparing 
Shakespeare’s play with other revenge tragedies, she is able to trace a 
pattern to which all adhere: the hero is faced from the start with an - 
intolerable situation, he has to bide his time and is committed to counter- 
action only; in Elizabethan revenge plays, it is the villain who brings about 
the dénouement by putting into the hero’s hands the very weapons which 
will enable him to take his revenge. Though in Kyd the contrast had 
been established between the noble hero and the treacherous villain, the 
distinction was forgotten at the moment of crisis and the hero resorted 
to means as vile as his enemy's. Shakespeare uses the pattern with a 
difference: Hamlet's agony and indecision keep him a foil to Claudius 
to the end, that is, a noble hero faced with an unbearable dilemma. To 
realise that ‘the revenger’s role was essentially a waiting role’ helps to 
dismiss unnecessary questions, and to set the problem in a different light. 
Miss Gardner sees in Hamlet ‘the quintessence of European man’ who 
suffers the anguish of moral responsibility, who is faced with a dilemma 
because only a noble hero could feel called on to undertake such a task. 
But she is aware that her interpretation is historically conditioned, in that 
our own age ‘is so terribly familiar’ with such tragic dilemmas. This 
is her ‘interpretation’; the historical method cannot, any more than any 
other, give final answers; what matters is that the answers should ‘seem 
relevant, and ... continue to seem relevant’. Miss Gardner's interpretation 
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will certainly seem relevant to her readers. As she remarks, she has ‘gone 
to the Elizabethans to ask how Hamlet appeared to audiences which 
applauded The Spanish Tragedy and Titus Andronicus’, but ‘it is the 
moral uncertainties and the moral dilemmas of [our] own age’ which make 
her interpret Hamlet’s tragedy as she does. 

In her third lecture (‘Interpretation’) she considers how such inter- 
pretations are arrived at. Though they are historically conditioned, they 
are not, if the critic is true to his task, a reading of meanings into the 
work. The historical approach implies that the critic should learn ‘the 
author's personal language, the idiom of his thought’. It is here that the 
utmost discipline must be exercised to guard against the danger of ‘using 
the author's words as a starting point for associations of our own’. To 
illustrate her point, Miss Gardner examines Cleanth Brooks’s discussion 
of the ‘naked new-born babe’ in Macbeth (an interpretation that had 
already provoked a rejoinder from O. J. Campbell in the J. Q. Adams 
Memorial Studies in 1948). To discover the meaning of the image, she 
compares it to other cherubim images in Shakespeare and in the Bible, to 
see what associations we may expect; but ‘the context is our final test’: 
in the passage under discussion the naked new-born babe evokes an image 
of general pity from which Macbeth is excluded, thus foreshadowing the 
moral isolation and meaningless activity to which he has doomed himself 
by ignoring ‘the holiness of the heart’s affections’. 

Trying to learn a writer's language is a means to discovering the ‘true 
subject, or imaginative centre’ of the work, the source of its unity and its 
whole tone. Miss Gardner's discussion of Donne's ‘Air and Angels’ shows 
how far the method can take us, and at what point we crave for further 
aids. Thus her argument demonstrates the mutual dependence of the 
various ways of approach. In Hamlet, consideration of historical data 
(the pattern in revenge tragedies) leads us to the point where interpretation 
must step in. In ‘Air and Angels’, interpretation of the writer’s language 
does not wholly dispel uncertainties, and we feel the need for biographical 
information or dates to help make clear the writer's intention. In Miss 
Gardner's view, ‘success as a critic’ means ‘recognition of the poem's 
intention, which leaves [us] free to enjoy the poem’. We should not 
infer that she has failed with Donne's poem; although she has warned us 
that before deciding on the poet's failure we should wonder whether our 
own reading is correct, we would suggest that her craving for historical 
data may be evidence that the poem has not the ‘objective existence’ which 
characterizes the perfect work of art. 

To a reader unfamiliar with Bible criticism, the Riddell Memorial 
Lectures will appear more meaningful when read in this context than when 
they were published separately in 1956. For one thing Miss Gardner’s 
critical approach to literature having been defined and illustrated in the 
first three lectures, it is easier to grasp the rationale of her attitude to 
methods of criticism in this other field. On the other hand, her conception 
of the critic's task when dealing with literature is given another dimension 
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by her discussion of Bible criticism. In each of these fields, recent 
developments reveal an increasing concern with symbolism; this leaves her 
dissatisfied because the method disregards the particularity of the poet’s 
work and our sense of the historical reality of the Bible story: ‘the new 
symbolical or typological approach to the Gospels ... does not explain 
a prime historic fact: that for centuries Christian emotion directed towards 
the historic person of Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, has found 
in the Gospels the strength of its own conviction that “Christ walked on 
this earth”’ (p. 126). The emphasis on themes and symbolic patterns 
tends to reduce ‘individual writers, who are historical persons, to habits 
of mind’, and ‘works of art, which are historical objects, to exempla of these 
habits of mind and repositories of ideas’ (p. 135). More dangerous still, 
it runs the risk of imposing on the works — whether poems or Gospels — 
patterns of the critic's own making. Miss Gardner's plea for the necessity 
of the historical sense is the reaction of the Christian humanist against 
abstracting processes which threaten to destroy the rich variety of the 
here and now by ignoring the primary fact of our response to a personal 
voice; it is a plea for ‘personalism’ and a warning against the increasing 
‘dehumanization of art’, and of criticism, in our age. In the six lectures, 
indeed, we hear the personal voice of the critic speaking to men; it is this 
sense of human relationship that gives particular value to Miss Gardner's 
approach to criticism. She expounds her own beliefs, not principles; she 
does not give us a theory of criticism, but discusses specific works to show 
what a particular method can make us discover. In each case, we can 
see for ourselves that she does illuminate the work, ‘enlarge our conception 
of [its] value’ and give it ‘a fresh relevance’. It is indeed a good tree 
that bringeth forth good fruit; readers who have enjoyed Miss Gardner's 
work as a critic will not be surprised to discover how good her method is. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XLI 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XLII, No. 2., April 1961 


125 a. In Elle veut devenir infirmiére, Sie will Krankenschwester werden, 
Ze wil verpleegster worden, it is clear from the use of devenir, werden, 
worden that French, German and Dutch regard the prospective occupation 
as a change from the present condition. English can also express this, 
in which case it uses to become: He became king on his father’s death; 
After being employed as a proof-reader for some time, he became assistant- 
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editor to the paper. But English, unlike the other languages cited, can 
also reflect a different point of view: it can consider the future state in its 
_own right, not as a change from, or contrast to, an antecedent condition. 
In this case it uses to be: She wants to be a nurse. She wants to become 
a nurse implies that the girl is now something else and also that in order 
to attain the desired end it will be necessary for her to follow some course 
of study or undergo some training. But when there is no thought of a 
contrast, a change, or any preliminary steps to be taken, English uses to be, 
which unlike to become, has no such links with the past as meant here. 
This explains why we say What are you going to be when you're grown 
up? Why not be a doctor? — I'll be twenty next month — You'll never 
be a sailor, I’m afraid. 

With respect to our quotation we cannot do better than let Dr. Wood 
speak for us, who sets forth the facts with cogency and clearness: 


If you intend fo become a successful actor suggests progress, step by step, towards that 
position, but stops short when success has been attained. Jf you intend to be a successful 
actor is concerned only with the ultimate attainment and continuance in that state: it does 
not take into account the stages by which it is reached. In view of the statement that 
follows Noél Coward could hardly have used become here, for the conditions he specifies 
are not those that govern the attainment of success, but the continuing in it when it has 
once been attained. 


b. Plainly silly would mean ‘manifestly’, ‘obviously stilly’. In this group 
plainly would be a sentence-qualifying adverb. But this is not what the 
author wants to express. Plain silly means ‘nothing but silly’, ‘silly 
without any redeeming feature of sense’. Plain here denotes degree, or 
intensity, a meaning that is often expressed by words that are formally 
adjectives: They lived close together — I was dead beat, dead tired — 
It’s pretty hot in here — he took precious good care not to tell his wife — 
a jolly cool answer — a rattling good novel — a wide open door — the 
Right Honourable gentleman — it was bitter cold, and many more of the 
like. We will not enter into the vexed question what part of speech 
these intensives are. Dr. Wood regards them as adjectives, in which 
view he has modern structural analysis on his side. Those who find 
this difficult to swallow may take comfort in the thought that in languages 
like English and Dutch the distinction between adjectives and adverbs is 
often (not always) arbitrary, because really impossible. When there 
are formal criteria to go by, as in bitterly cold, la fleur était encore toute 
fraiche, the opposition adjective: adverb makes sense, of course. It may 
be noted, incidentally, that these intensives sometimes form such a close 
group with the following word that the two are felt to be compounds, in 
accordance with which they are occasionally spelt with a hyphen: clean-cut, 
clean-shaven, wide-awake. 


126. May I? is the courteous formula for asking permission. It suggests 
that the speaker is aware of being dependent on the good graces of the 
person addressed in the matter concerned and implies that he admits the 
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latter's right to withhold the thing requested. In so far May I? is more 
courteous than Can I?, as both Dr. Wood and Dr. Yngve Olsson, 
Gothenburg, Sweden, point out, the latter adding that for this reason 
English children will often be encouraged to use the former expression. 

Can I?, of course, need not ask for permission at all. When we are 
driving a car along a deserted country road and stop by a motorist who 
is having engine trouble, the natural thing to ask is Can I help you? This ~ 
simply means that we put ourselves at the disposal of the other person 
and only wonder if we shall be of any avail. What we are here concerned 
with is cases where Can I? competes in meaning with May I?, as in 
our example Can I have some more bread, please? 


The formula Can I? 


a. is not so much a request to obtain permission as an expression, 
in the polite guise of a question, of the speaker's desire to have 
or do something ; 


b. does not connote any relation of dependence or subservience ; 


c. suggests that the speaker takes it for granted that his wish would 
be complied with if a decision depended only on the kindness of the 
person addressed, but that he is aware there may be circumstances, 
unknown to him, which prevent this. 


Thus Can I see the patient, nurse? is a polite way of saying I want 
to see the patient, please. We use Can [? rather than May I? because 
we are not in any relation of dependence or social subservience to the 
nurse and take it for granted that she would comply with our request 
if it were not that the patient's condition may make it undesirable for him 
to have visitors, that the hospital has other visiting-hours, or some such 
thing. Similarly the boy who at breakfast asks Can I have some more 
bread, please? politely voices a desire. He does not use May I? because 
he is not aware he is asking his parents for a favour which they may 
refuse him or not, as they think fit. He is sure they will not grudge him 
a slice of bread, but they may think he has had enough now, there may 
not be enough bread to go round, his parents may think it is time for him 
to go to school now, or whatever other circumstance can be imagined in 
explanation. Thus also in Can J come in? Can I see the manager, please ?. 
the implication is not ‘Do you give me permission ?’ but ‘Do circumstances, 
in your opinion, allow me to?’ In connexion with the point mentioned 
under a. Dr. Wood observes ‘If, after a dance, a man asks a young lady 
“May I see you home?”, he may perhaps hope she will say “Yes”, but he 
is framing his question as though it were a mere courtesy, which she 
may accept or not, as she pleases. But if he asks “Can I see you home?” 
he is giving a pretty plain indication that he wishes to do so.’ If May J?, 
then, is more courteous, Can I? is, in the opinion of Dr. Wood, more 
urgent. According to Poutsma (Grammar of Late Modern English, Part I, 
First Half, ch. 1, 61, p. 97 £.) ‘The use of can (could) instead of may 
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in questions may be due to motives of courtesy, the speaker not wishing 
to imply that he considers the granting of permission to be dependent on 
the discretion of the person spoken to.’ This would seem to correspond 
to the point we mentioned under c. Poutsma, then, like the present writer, 
does not deny a certain courtesy to Can I?, perhaps even of a subtler kind 
than May I?, which however may make the impression of greater politeness 
because it is humbler, more submissive. 


127. ‘When then is used in a purely temporal sense it may mean either 
“at that time’ (He came to London in 1920. He was then twenty-six 
years old) or “after that’’ (He spent five years as a schoolmaster. Then 
he entered the church). In common with certain other temporal adverbs 
it may denote, not time, but circumstances in virtue of which the statement 
that follows is made, or in virtue of which a certain situation arises (You 
have no money ? Then we shall have to walk home).’ 

So far Dr. Wood. It will be seen that, both as an adverb of time and 
as one of inference, then either follows the verb (He was then) or precedes 
the subject (Then he entered; then we shall). 

There is, however, a third position: between subject and verb, as in 
our second quotation (I then told him). This place imparts a peculiar 
meaning to the adverb; it denotes that a preceding activity or occurrence 
gave rise to a subsequent one. It establishes, hence, a causal relation, 
something like post ergo propter. Thus in our second quotation the 
implication is that, when Mr. Murbles had earlier made a similar suggestion, 
Mr. Pritchard had at once smelt a rat and the fact that his suspicion had 
then been aroused had occasioned him to tell Mr. Murbles that his 


client would have none of it. Two more quotations may help to carry 
conviction : 


One night, when Farmer Oak had returned to his house, believing there would be no 
further necessity for-his attendance on the down, he called as usual to his dogs, previously 
to shutting them up in the outhouse till next morning. Only one responded — old George; 
the other could not be found, either in the house, lane or garden. Gabriel then remembered 
that he had left the two dogs on the hill eating a dead lamb (a kind of meat he usually 
kept from them, except when other food ran short), and concluding that the young one 
had not finished his meal, he went indoors to the luxury of bed, which latterly he had 
only enjoyed on Sundays. Th. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, ch. 5. 


The fact that only old George barked in response to his master’s call 
caused Gabriel to remember the circumstances under which he had 
left the two dogs on the hill. 


It was here that the future Madame Jave spent her childhood and adolescence. In fact 
the Le Guérecs lived in the house till their father’s death and Yves then had a modern 
villa built at the end of White Sands beach. Georges Simenon, Maigret’s Little Joke, 
translated by Richard Brain, ch. 6, p. 109 (Arrow Books). 


The situation makes it clear that Yves Le Guérec had the villa built 
not merely after his father’s death, but as a result of it, since he was 
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now a free agent and, having inherited his father’s fortune, could now 
afford to do it. 


The nearest Dutch approximation is not toen, nor daarna, but daarop. 


Haarlem (Holland). P, A. Erapgs. © 


Brief Mention 


Shakespeare: The Early Comedies. By D. Travers. (Writers 
and their Work No. 129.) Published for The British Council and 
The National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. 1960. 
46 pp. Price 2/6. 


Shakespeare was the subject of a number in this series in 1955, though (as was pointed 
out in E. S, xxxvi, 94) it was more about Shakespeare criticism than about Shakespeare. 
Mr. Traversi has now devoted one short essay each to The Comedy of Errors, The Taming 
of the Shrew, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Love’s Labour's Lost. His comments 
are sensible as well as sensitive, and a student of the Comedies could hardly wish for a 
better introduction. There is a Select Bibliography, in which even a few non-English 
items are included. It is to be hoped that this number will be followed by others dealing 
in a similar way with manageable groups of plays (the mature comedies, the great tragedies, . 
the Roman plays, the romances). There are reproductions of the frontispiece portrait 
from the second issue of the Third Folio, the first text page of the Quarto to LLL, faced 
by that of the same play in the Folio of 1664, and of the title-page of LLL, 1598. — Z. 


Shakespeare and the Inward Self of the Tragic Hero. Inaugural 
Lecture of the Joseph Cowen Professor of English Language and 
Literature delivered at King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
on 18th October 1960 by PETER Ure, M.A. Published by the 
University of Durham, 1961. 22 pp. Price 2/6 d. 


It is remarkable that ever and again sensitive students of Shakespeare find something 
worthwhile to say about him that deepens our insight and has not been said in the same 
way before. Professor John Butt’s successor at King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
has some arresting comments to make, especially on Richard II, Othello, King Lear, 
and Coriolanus, the characters as well as the plays; it is for these four tragedies that 
he advances the claim that ‘if all else perished, it would be possible to reconstruct from 
them a substantial portion of the whole mind of Europe’. A discipline that culminates in 
the study of such essential values may well be said to ‘yield the primacy to none’. — Z. 
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Het Gebruik van het Imperfectum en het Perfectum in het 
Nederlands, het Duits, het Frans en het Engels. Door A. BosKER. 
Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1961. 105 pp. Price f 6.50. 


Dr. Bosker has written a comparative syntax of the verbal categories imperfectum and 
perfectum, as used in the four modern languages taught in Dutch secondary schools: 
Dutch, French, German and English. The book is intended for teachers, who will find 
in it a great deal to deepen their knowledge and broaden their outlook. 

With regard to English attention might have been drawn to the fact that American 
English sometimes uses the imperfectum where British English uses the perfectum: We 
just saw a new film called Roman Holiday’. (See an article by G. Vanneck in Word, 
Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York, Vol. 14, No. 2-3, 1958, pp. 237-242.) — 
On were by the side of was (p. 35, note) see an article on ‘Pseudo-subjunctive Were’ in 
American Speech, Febr. 1961. 

A number of inaccuracies have escaped the author’s attention. P. 10, last line: the 
second die is redundant. —- P. 33, quotation from Bennett: ‘.. and yet was ready hanging 
expense’ — ?? — P. 42, 1. 9, for convince read conceive. — P. 45, middle, for deuhte 
read deuchte. — P. 50, 1. 10, for niet read ras. — P. 62, quotation from Byron, for man’s 
read men’s. — P. 63, 1. 14, for mein Lebtage read either mein Lebtag or meine Lebtage. 
— Same page, 1. 18, for Spencer read Spenser (same on p. 68). — P. 70, bottom, for Ifalié 
read Indié, — P. 75, 1. 8: a word seems to have dropped out. — Same page, footnote, 
2nd par., for behoort read behoeft. 

Can the difference between starb and ist gestorben on p. 81 have anything to do with 
the fact that the former occurs in a sub-clause, the latter in a head-clause? They do not 
seem to be interchangeable. — As to How did you like the speech to-night (not: How have 
you liked ..), it may be noted that How have you liked ., somehow sounds altogether 
impossible. How do you like .., How did you like .., I wonder how you'll like it, but 
not: *How have you liked it? — *I have liked it enormously. Why not? — Z. 


The Origin and the Functions of the Definite Article in English. 
Rede uitgesproken bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van gewoon 
hoogleraar in de Engelse taalkunde aan de R.K. Universiteit te 
Nijmegen op vrijdag 5 mei 1961 door Dr. Goprriep Storms. 
Amsterdam: Meulenhoff. 27 pp. 


Dr. Storms, who was appointed Lecturer in Old and Middle English in 1956, was promoted 
Professor of English Philology in 1960, and has chosen the rise and development of the 
definite article in English for the subject of his inaugural. His treatment adds to our 
knowledge and insight, though it is possible to differ from the lecturer on minor points. 
When Professor Storms says that ‘we find the article in all other Germanic as well as 
Indo-European languages’ one wonders if he has not overlooked such an article-less 
language as Russian, It also seems doubtful whether in ‘the Dietrich’ and ‘the Garbo’ the 
definite article indicates ‘depersonalization’, and that ‘the writer was not thinking of them 
as particular persons but as representing a certain type of filmstar and of woman’. It is 
probably used here in imitation of its use in French, German and Italian before the names 
of famous actresses and singers, as nowadays in ‘La Callas’. — There is no mention of 
T. Heltveit’s Studies in English Demonstrative Pronouns (Oslo, 1953), which, in its 
chapter on ‘Differentiation of the Definite Article and the Demonstrative’, deals with an 
aspect of the problem not touched on in the present lecture. — Z,. 
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Erratum 


On p, 112 of the April number, line 17, coutrymen should be corrected to 
countrymen; on p. 113, line 3 should read: unsolved by our predecessors, will 
be illuminated by the good fortune of a later age’. 
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Gulliver's Travels. — R. E. Hughes, Pope’s Essay on Man: The Rhetorical Structure 
of Epistle I. — B. W. Griffith, Jr., The Removal of Incest from Laon and Cythna. — 
E. R. Wasserman, Myth-Making in Prometheus Unbound. — J. S. Rubenstein, 
Three Misprints in Yeats’s Collected Poems. — E. Mason, Mr. Stanislaus Joyce and 
John Henry Raleigh. — Id. LXX, 4. April 1955. C. E. Shain, Pulpit Rhetoric in Three 
Canterbury Tales. — M. Donner, The Unity of Chaucer's Manciple Fragment. — 
R. H. Bowers, A Middle-English Poem on the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost. — 
I. Hyde, Lydgate’s “‘Halff Chongyd Latyne”’: An Illustration. — J. Applegate, 
Sidney’s Classical Meters. — R. M. Williams, Thomson's *“‘Ode on the Winter 
Solstice’. — A. R. Towers, Fielding and Dr. Samuel Clarke. — N. L. Kaderly, 
Southey and the Quarterly Review. — J. Thale, Adam Bede: Arthur Donnithorne and 
Zeluco. — G. W. Hallam, Source of the Word “Agnostic”. — C. Nicholas, The 
Murders of Doyle and Eliot, — E. P. Vandiver, Jr., Simms’s Porgy and Cooper. — 
C. F. Strauch, Emerson as a Creator of Vignettes. — J. T. Stewart, Two Uses 
of Maupassant by R. P. Warren. — Id. LXX, 5. Mey 1955. R. R. Raymo, Gower’s 
Vox Clamantis and the Speculum Stultorum. — P. Lisca, Chaucer's Gildsmen and Their 
Cook. — R. A. Pratt, Chaucer and the Holy Cross of Bromholm. — D. C. Muecke, 
Some Notes on Vinaver’s Malory. — P. Abel, Grimald’s Christus Redivivus and the 
Digby Resurrection Play, — E. Sirluck, The Eikon Basilike: An Unreported Item 
in the Contemporary Authorship Controversy. — W. M. Peterson, Pope and Cibber’s 
The Non-Juror. — E. R. Wasserman, Smollett’s Satire on the Hutchinsonians. — 
R. D. McKillop, Shaftesbury in Joseph Warton’s Enthusiast. — A. Sherbo, 
Cowper’s Connoisseur Essays. — P. Williams, Jr., Keats’ Well Examined Urn. — 
Sister M. Adorita, B.V.M., Hopkins’s “wings that spell” in The Wreck of the 
Deutschland. — W. B. Gates, A Defense of the Ending of Cooper's The Crater, — 
J. B. Vickery, William Faulkner and Sir Philip Sidney ? — Id. LXX, 6. June 1955. 
R. L. Chapman, A Note on the Demon Queen Eleanor. — R. H. Bowers, A Middle 
English “‘Rake'’s Progress’ Poem. — F. P. Magoun, Jr. Canterbury Tales A11. — 
L. Bradner, The First Cambridge Production of Miles Gloriosus. — G. Smith, A Note 
on the Death of Lear. — J. M. French, A Comment on ‘“‘A Book Was Writ of Late ...” 
— R. Haven, Coleridge and the Greek Mysteries. — L. S. Boas, ‘‘Erasmus Perkins” 
and Shelley. — W. R. Thompson, Aminadab in Hawthorne's ‘‘The Birthmark”, — 


John Dryden’s Purchases at Two Book Auctions, 
1680 and 1682 


In 1898* Bernard Quaritch printed a list of books bought by Dryden at 
the sale of the library of Richard Smith in May 1682. The list was based 
on the auctioneer’s catalogue, marked with buyers’ names and prices, then 
in Quaritch’s possession. In 1907? the same auctioneer’s catalogue was 
summarily described by E. Gordon Duff, who did not even mention Dryden 
as a buyer at the sale, and who asserted that ‘a disappointing feature in 
this, as in other early sale catalogues, is the absence of real purchasers’ 
names ... among the few known collectors whose names are found in 
Smith’s catalogue are Dr Bernard, Lord Peterborough and Narcissus 
Luttrell’, In 1939, at the end of his bibliography of John Dryden, the 
late Hugh Macdonald referred to Quaritch’s list and stated that ‘it is 
difficult to believe that it was the poet [Dryden] who purchased these 
books’.* 

A fresh examination of the auctioneer’s copy of the Richard Smith sale 
catalogue, now in the possession of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres,® 
reveals that Quaritch’s list was by no means complete; and also that there 
were many other well known buyers besides the three mentioned by Duff: 
e.g. Dr Newton (i.e. Isaac Newton), Mr Hooke (i.e. Robert Hooke, FRS), 
Dr Vossius (i.e. Isaac Vossius), Dr More (i.e. Henry More), Mr Slone 
(i.e. Hans Sloane), Mr Locke (i.e. John Locke), Dr Tyson (i.e, Edward 
Tyson FRCP), Mr Bagford (i.e. John Bagford), and Mr Britton (i.e. 
Thomas Britton, the musical ‘small-coal man’). In fact the buyers were 
a mixture of well known personalities and members of the book trade. 
From the nature of various entries by the auctioneer, it would seem that 
Dryden’s agent at the sale was John Orme,® a bookbinder; in a few places 


1 A Dictionary of English Book-Collectors, Pt. XI, London 1898. 

2 E. G. Duff, ‘The Library of Richard Smith’, The Library (New Series), VIII, 1907, 
113-133, 

3H. Macdonald, John Dryden, a Bibliography, Oxford 1939, 326. 

4 Shortly before his death, Hugh Macdonald kindly wrote to me about this: ‘It is 
possible that I unwisely only considered the nature of the books. I know of no evidence 
that the purchase could not have been made by the poet.’ 

5 JI am grateful to Lord Crawford for his kind permission to consult the book, and to 
Sir F. C. Francis for personally arranging for me to have access to it in the British 
Museum. ‘The known provenance of the catalogue is Dr Michael Lort — James Bindley 
— Richard Heber — Bernard Quaritch — Lord Crawford. It is possible that Lort may 
have acquired it from the library of his friend the Rev. William Cole of Bletchley, the 
antiquary. Smith’s library contained a considerable number of books from the library 
of Humphrey Dyson (see Archer Taylor, Book Catalogues, their Varieties and Uses, 
Chicago 1957, 262; W. A. Jackson, ‘Humphrey Dyson and his collection of Elizabethan 
Proclamations’, Harvard Library Bulletin, I 1947, 76-89; W. A. Jackson, ‘Humphrey 
Dyson's Library’, Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XLIII 1949, 279- 
287; F. C. Francis, Narcissus Luttrell’s Popish Plot Catalogues, Oxford 1956, 10-11). 
6 H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers 1668-1725, Oxford 1922, 224; 
and Ellic Howe, List of London Bookbinders 1648-1815, London 1950, 73, 
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Orme’s name is deleted and that of Dryden substituted, as if the auctioneer 
had not realized at first in that instance that Orme was acting for Dryden. 
In a few cases a book entered as bought by Dryden is marked as paid 
for by Orme or by someone else, implying that Dryden had first put in 
a winning bid for the book, but did not eventually wish to buy it (books 
had to be collected and paid for within a month of the sale).’ 

Before analyzing the implications of the books supposedly bought by 
Dryden at the Smith sale, it was necessary to see whether the name of 
Dryden as a purchaser occurred at any other sales. The thirteen marked 
auction catalogues (up to 1700) in the British Museum were examined,® 
together with the catalogue of the Anglesey sale (25 Oct. 1686) at Lambeth 
~ Palace,® and the Coventry sale (9 May 1687) at Longleat.° This produced 
one interesting result. The name of ‘Mr Dryden’ appears as a considerable 
purchaser at the Digby sale (19 April 1680).** In fact he purchased 92 
books at the Digby sale and 54 at the Smith sale. 

A consideration of the two lists of books, set out below, convinces me 
that these were not the haphazard purchases of a bookseller (and no 
bookseller of the name of Dryden is so far known), but the deliberate 
selection of a private purchaser with certain specialized interests which 
are consistent with what we know of John Dryden, the poet. 


* 


Before proceeding to the lists themselves, some kind of general analysis 
and commentary, in terms of specific topics, may be helpful. 

In the field of PHiLosopuy, the list presents a remarkable confirmation 
of the picture sketched by L. I. Bredvold in The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden.” Dryden purchased Raymond de Sabonde 2 (the only 
incunable); Charron 75 and Junius’s answer to Charron 37; four works 
of de Balzac 47, 68, 69, 70; and Bishop Nilus, the christianizer of 
Epictetus 134," 


7 For conditions of sale, see List of Catalogues of English Book Sales 1676-1900, London 

1915, X; and J. Lawler, Book Auctions in England in the 17th Century, London 1898, 

3, 51-52. 

8 No catalogues marked with buyers’ names have been found for this period in Bodley’s 

Library, the University Library Cambridge, or the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

® I am grateful to Mr R. J. Roberts of the British Museum for drawing my attention 

to this book, and also for allowing me to consult his unpublished article on large-paper 

auction sale catalogues, which has been most helpful to me. 

10 Tam grateful to Lord Bath for allowing me to have access to his library at Longleat, 

and to his Librarian, Miss Coates, for drawing my attention to this book. 

11 BM.C.122.e.12, formerly BM.821.h.3. For an account of Digby's library see W. 

Y. Fletcher, English Book Collectors, London 1902, 105-107; and S. de Ricci, English 

Collectors of Books and Manuscripts, London 1930, 23. 

#2 Michigan 1934. Indeed, the lists also confirm Bredvold’s account of Dryden's 

theological and political interests. 

i For Nilus see L. Zanta, La Renaissance du Stoicisme au XVIe Siécle, Paris 1914, 
sq. 
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As for THEoLocy, there are Bible commentaries 4, 5, 44; and some 
patristic texts 1, 96, 132, 134, 136, 137. Especially interesting is Robert 
Cooke 10, on the distinction between acceptable and unacceptable 
patristic writers. Devotional works, with the exception of Du Moulin 76, 
are predominantly Roman Catholic; i.e. Chaissy 41-43, Caussin 45, John 
of the Cross 46; Richelieu’s Instructions 56, Francisco Arias 77, Tomé 
de Jesus 81 and de Losa 85. There are three books by the irenic Catholic 
apologist Witzel 95, 101, 102; and William of Ockham's De Sacramento 
Altaris 99 is significant in the light of the discussion of Transubstantiation 
in The Hind and the Panther. Besides Bellarmine’s Christian Doctrine 
87, there is work on Protestantism by the English Roman Catholic bishop, 
Richard Smith 16, John Barclay’s apology for the Catholic Church 122, 
and Hamon L’Estrange’s attack on Thomas Bayly’s defence of Catholicism 
131. There is one Socinian book, by Crell 93. John Barnes’s Contra 
aequivocationes 17 confirms Dryden's consistent dislike of the Jesuits. 
The purchase of a Spanish book on guardian angels 88 and G. Mayr’s 
Office of the Guardian Angels 103, is explainable by Dryden’s interest 
in guardian angels shown in the Life of Plutarch (1683) and in the 
Discourse on the Original and Progress of Satire (1693).1* 

The six books concerned with the Lirurcy, 3, 9, 12, 103, 128 and 137 
should make us reconsider Noyes and Potter's implicit surprise that 
Dryden might be translating latin hymns before his conversion to 
Catholicism. ** 

As regards CHURCH GOVERNMENT, the list contains a number of works 
attacking Calvinism and defending episcopal and royal authority in 
church matters: e.g. Forbes’s Irenicon 94; Duarenus and Rebuffi 98; 
Saravia 100; Tyndarus and Rebuffi 114; Woodhead (an English Catholic 
defence of episcopal institutions) 125; Ridley 126; Sempill 127. 

As regards Cuurcu History, Dryden bought Sarpi on Trent 35; the 
Acts of Trent and Worms 142-144, and Longus on General Councils 146. 

The purchases in the field of FRENcH History and PouiticaL THouGHT 
are perfectly in line with what we should expect from The Vindication .. 
of ‘the Duke of Guise’ (1683) and the Postscript to Maimbourg’s History 
of the League (1684), and support J. H. Salmon’s brief comments on 
Dryden in The French Religious Wars in English Political Thought (1959). 

Dryden bought Comines 29 (see his references in the Life of Plutarch 
and the Postscript to Maimbourg);** the Treaty of the Pyrenees 36; 
Pierre Matthieu 48 and 74;77 Du Haillan 50; Du Verdier 51; three 
books on the siege of Candy 59-61 (see his Epitaph on Sir Palmes 


14 Critical and Miscellaneous Prose’ Works of John Dryden, ed. E. Malone, London 


1800, II 377; II 103. 

15 G, R. Noyes and G. R. Potter, Hymns attributed to John Dryden, California 1937, 
63, note 30, 

16 Prose Works of J. Dryden, ed. Malone, II 465; III 240. 

17 Prose Works of J. Dryden, ed, Malone, II 84 refers to the Memoirs of Villeroy by 


Matthieu. 
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Fairborne); Meschinot 72; Pithou 110; and de Grouchy 111. The Recueil 
de Diverses Piéces 62, contains not only Servin-L’Estoile and Palma- 
Cayet, but also Le Grand Alcandre by the Princess de Conti, which 
Montague Summers has suggested as an analogue for The Duke of Guise.* 
Dryden was clearly interested in the background to the history of Bohemia 
and the Wars of Religion there; he bought two books of Comenius on 
the Bohemian Church and its persecution, 97 and 130; Le Mire 108; and 
Aeneas Sylvius 116. He also purchased the political theorists of the 
Wars of the League: Budé 33; Bodin 52 and 121; and the Gallican 
légistes mentioned above, 48, 50, 78, 98, 114.%° We may also add here 
Sir Thomas Smith, the theorist of the English colonization of Ireland 
141, and the pro-Cavalier History of the Commons War 129. 

There are numerous purchases of the CLaAssics in translation: Herodotus 
in French 28; Cesar in French 30; Polybius in French 31 (referred 
to in Dryden’s Character of Polybius (1692));*° Thucydides in French 
(32); Arrian in French 49; Lucian in French by Perot 54 and in English 
by Hickes and Mayne 90 (both translations are referred to by Dryden 
in his Life of Lucian written c. 1696, published 1711);?* Ovid in French 
57; Lucan’s Pharsalia in French 58; Cornelius Nepos in French 71; 
Hesychius of Miletus in Greek and Latin 117; Pliny the Younger 118; 
Varro 119 (cf the reference to Varro’s satires in the Discourse on the 
Original and Progress of Satire); and Nannius 123 and Glaser 135 on 
style and translation. 

There are eleven MepicaL, CHEMICAL and ALCHEMICAL books: i.e. 
19-27, 53 and 63: some are medical prescriptions (e.g. 23 and 28) and 
the rest are consistent with Dryden's interest in the Royal Society and 
the new science. 

The five Courtesy Books, 38, 39, 40, 83, 89, may throw some light on 
Dryden the bourgeois gentilhomme. 

* 


In the following list an attempt has been made to identify, as far as possible, 
the actual edition purchased at the sale. Some titles, especially the less 
familiar ones, have been given more fully than others, in order to provide 
an idea of their contents. All items in the British Museum have been 
examined for evidence of Dryden's ownership, with no results. 

I should be most grateful if libraries possessing any Dryden association 
items on this list would communicate with me c/o The University of 
Nijmegen, the Netherlands, 


Nijmegen. T. A. Birre Lt. 


18 Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. M. Summers, London 1932, V 211. 

19 W. F. Church, Constitutional Thought in 16th century France, Harvard 1941, provides 
a convenient introduction to these writers. 

20 Prose Works ... ed. Malone, III 241. 

21 Prose Works ... ed. Malone, III 362. 

22 Prose Works ... ed. Malone, III 149. 
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Books purchased by Dryden at the Digby Sale, 
auctioned by Richard Chiswell, 19 April 1680. 


Libri theologici in folio 
(11) Sententiae ex XII Biblioth. Patrum Tomis selectae per Fr. Hache. 
1666. 5s.6d, 


1 = Le Pére Francois Hache OFM: Sententiae ex duodecim biblioth, Patrum tomis 
selectae et ad faciliorem usum pastorum et praedicatorum ordine alphabetico dispositae, 
cum duplici indice ... Castriheraldi, ex typographia S. Mareschal. 1666, in fol, BN.C.775 


(49) Raymundi de Sabunde Theologia Naturalis (Lit. Goth) [n.p.,nd.] 
2s.0d. 


2 = Probably Raymundus de Sabunde: Theologia naturalis, sive liber creaturarum, 
specialiter de homine et de natura ejus in quantum homo, et de his quae sunt ei 
necessaria ad cognoscendum seipsum et Deum et omne debitum ad quod homo tenetur 
et obligatur tam Deo quam proximo ... Daventriae [n.d., = 1480-85] BN.Rés.D.2439 


Hain-Copinger *14067, Campbell 1490. 
Only edition recorded without date; none recorded without place. 


3 (73) Liturgia Ecclesiae Graece pro Mensibus Novemb. et Decemb. 
n.p.,n.d. 4s.0d, 


Not identified. 


(77) Aug. Marlorati Lib. Psalmorum et Cant. cum Catholica exposit. 


ecclesiastica. 1572. 4s.0d. 
4 cf. Augustin Marlorat: In CL Psalmos Davidis et aliorum ss. prophetarum explicatio 
eccliesiastica, seu Bibliotheca expositionum in Psalmos ... Item Cantica sacra ... cum 
simili expositione ... Geneva 1585. in fol. BN.A.1725 


(81) D. Dionys, Carthusiani Enarrationes in S. Biblia. 5 vol. Coloniae 
1548. 7s.4d. 


5 = Dionysius de Leuwis de Rickel, O. Carth.: 
either Enarrationes in quinque mosaicae legis libros ... (cum epistola nuncupatoria 
F. P. Blomevennae) Coloniae, ex officina J. Quentel ... 1548. fol. BN.815 bis. 


or Enarrationes ... in quatuor prophetas majores ... (cum epistola nuncupatoria T. 
Loer a Stratis) ... Coloniae, apud G. Galenium et haeredes J. Quentel, 1548. fol. 
BN.Rés.A.816 (7) 


6 (93) Hugonis Cardinalis Opera in 7 vol. Basiliae 1502. 9s.0d. 
ie. Hugo de Sancto Charo, OP, Cardinal. This edition not identified. 


(98) Aloysii Novarini Schediasmata Sacro-Prophana etc. Lugd. en 
4s.6d. 


7 = Aloysius Novarinus: Schediasmata sacroprophana, hic est, observationes antiquis 


isti , Hebraeorum, aliorumque gentium ritibus in lucem eruendis. Lugd. 1635. 
aa Bodley T.1.9 Th.Seld. 
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(104) Rod. de Arriaga in D, Thom.: de Fide, Spe et Charitate et de 


Prudentia etc. 1649. 4s.2d. 
8 Part of: Rodericus de Arriaga, Disputationes theologicae in primam (-tertiam) D. 
Thomae ... 8 tom. Antwerp 1643-55. fol. BM.3845.b.1. 


Libri theologici in quarto 


9 (13) Rituum Ecclesiasticorum S. Rom. Ecclesiae. Libri tres. Venetiis 
1582. 8s.0d. 


Not identified. 


(96) Rob. Coci Censura Quorundam Scriptorum Veterum etc. Londini 
1632. 


10 = Robertus Cocus: Censura quorundam scriptorum, quae sub nominibus sanctorum 
et veterum auctorum, a Pontificijs ... citari solent ... London 1623. BM.1124.g.12 


STC 5470; Sayle 2293. 
Robert Cooke (1567-1615): ‘a man learned in the church, singularly well studied in the 
disquisition of antiquity, especially for the discerning of the proper works of the fathers 


from the forged and counterfeit, as it may appear in a book he wrote entitled Censura 
quorundam scriptorum ...' (Wood Athenae, ed. Bliss, II 154). 


Libri theologici in octavo 


(4) Barnes et Baleus de Vitis Pontif. Rom. cum continuat. I, Lydii. L.B. 
1615. 5s.8d. 


11 = Scriptores duo Anglici coaetanei et conterranei de vitis Pontificum Romanorum, 
videlicet Robertus Barnes et Johannes Baleus, quos a tenebris vindicavit ... et usque 
ad Paulum quintum ... continuavit Johannes Martinus Lydius. Lugdunum Batavorum, 


1615. 8vo. BM.484.a.21 


(28) Joh. Steph. Duranti de Ritibus Ecclesiae Catholicae libri tres. Paris 
1631. 4s.8d. 


12 cf. Jean Etienne Duranti: De ritibus Ecclesiae Catholicae, libri tres, octava, novis- 
simaque, hac editione in lucem emissit plurimisque, quibus scatebant mendis denuo 
perpurgati. Paris, 1632. 8vo. BM.3478.aa.45 
Paris edition of 1631 not traced. 


(36) Synopsis purioris Theolog. Amst. 1658. 2s.8d. 


13 = Joh. Polyander, Andr. Rivetus, Ant. Walaeus: Synopsis purioris Theologiae, 
Amsterdam 1658. 


For the significance of this manual of Calvinistic dogmatic theology see G. P. van 


Itterzon, ‘De Synopsis Purioris Theologiae, Gereformeerd Leerboek der 17e eeuw’, 


Nederlandsch Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, New Series vol. 23(1930), 161-213 and 
225-259, 


(47) Indices Expurgatorii duo. Testes Fraudum ac Falsationum Pontif. 
Han. 1611. 4s.0d. 


7 
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14 = Franciscus Junius the elder: Indices expurgatorii duo, testes fraudum ac falsationum 
pontificiarum ... Hanover 1611. 8vo. 


This is a 2nd. and enlarged ed. of: Index expurgatorius librorum qui hoc saeculo 
prodierunt ... np. 1586. 16mo. 

cf Bie & Loosjes, Biographisch Woordenboek van Protestantsche Godgeleerden in 
Nederland, ’s-Gravenhage 1931, IV 609. 


15 (63) Dan. Scuterii Pharmacum Afflicti Animae ex. S. Script. etc. L.B. 
1622. 8d. 


Not identified, 


(92) R. Smithaeus de Auctore et Essentia Protestanticae Ecclesiae et 


Relig. Paris 1619. 1s.2d. 
16 = Richard Smith (1568-1655), R. C. bp, of Chalcedon: De auctore et essentia 
Protestanticae ecclesiae et religionis libri duo. Paris 1619. BM.1008.a.18 


An English translation appeared in 1621. cf Gillow V 513; Dodd III 79; Allison and 
Rogers 776. 


(93) Jo. Barnesii Dissertatio contra Aequivocationes. Paris 1625. 3s. 10d. 


17 = John Barnes, OSB (d,1661): Dissertatio contra aequivocationes, Paris 1625. 8vo. 
BM.1020.d.14 


Translated into French the same year. Barnes was anti-Jesuit and anti-Papal Infal- 
libility ; he died in confinement after many years of insanity. cf. Gillow I 140; Dodd II 
134; Birt, Obit Book of the English Benedictines, Edinburgh 1913, 40. 


Libri Philologici in quarto 


(188) Nicetae Achominat. Choniat. Annales Gr. Lat. Hier. Wolfio 


interp. 1593. 5s.0d. 
18 =‘ Nicetae Acominati Choniatae ... Imperii Graeci historia ab anno MCXVII ... 
usque ad annum MCCIII Iterata editio Graeco-Latina Hieronymo Wolfio ... interprete 
... [Geneva] 1593. 4to, BM.C.80.a.16 


Libri Medici in octavo 


(98) Jo. Jessenii Institut. Chirurgicae et Methodus Semiotica. Witeb. 1601. 


Jo. Ferrandus de Nephrisis et Lithiasis, seu de Renum etc. Paris 1570. 
6d (together) 


19 = (A) Joannes Jessenius: Institutiones Chirurgicae, quibus universa manu medendi 
ratio ostenditur. Witebergae 1601. 8vo. BM.782.d.4 
20 = (B) Joannes Ferrandus (the elder) MD of Poitiers: De nephrisis et lithiasis seu 


de Renum et vesicae calculi definitione, causis, signis, praedictione, praecautione et 
curatione ... Parisiis 1570. 8vo, BM.539.d.31 (1) 


(109) Fr, Glissonius de Rachitide sive Morbo Puerili. L.B. 1671. 


21 = Francis Glisson: De Rachitide; sive morbo puerili, qui vulgo The Rickets dicitur, 
tractatus.... Editio tertia emendatior. Lugduni Batavorum 1671. 8vo. BM.1177.b.11 
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(111) Jo. Beguini Tyrocinium Chymicum. Witeb. 1656. 1s.6d. 


22 = Jean Beguin: Tyrocinium Chymicum, antehac a Dn. Christophoro Gliickradt, 
et Dn. Jeremia Barthio, notis ... illustratum ... Nunc vero a Joh.-Georgio Pelshofero 
... notis ... in unum systema redactis ... ac triplice indice ornatum ... Wittebergae 
1656, 8vo. Ferguson Coll, Glasgow Univ. Lib. Ah.b.62 


cf Catalogue of the Ferguson Collection ... in the University of Glasgow, Glasgow 1943, 
77; D. I. Duveen, Bibliotheca Alchemica et Chemica, London 1949 also lists a copy. 
J. Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, I 93 erroneously gives the date of this edition as 
1666. For an account of the work, see T. S. Patterson, ‘Jean Beguin and his Tyrocinium 
Chymicum’, Annals of Science 1937, vol. II no. 3. 


Libri Medici in duodecimo etc. 


(29) G. Rondeletii Dispensatorium seu Pharmacopolarum Officina. Col. 
1565. 


23 = Gulielmus Rondeletius: Dispensatorium seu pharmacopolarum officina ... Coloniae 
1565. 12mo. BM.777.a.3 


(30) A. Bertotii Methodus Generalis et Compendiaria ex Hipp. Gal. etc. 
1558. 


24 = Alfonsus Bertotius: Methodus Generalis et compendiaria, ex Hippocratis, Galeni, 
et Avicennae placitis deprompta, ac in ordinem redacta ... Lugduni 1558. 16mo. 
BM.545.a.4 


(31) Aug. Ferrerius de Diebus Decretoriis etc, Lugd. 1549. 
Is.ld. (together with items 29 & 30) 


25 = Auger Ferrier: Liber de Diebus Decretoriis secundum Pythagoricam doctrinam 
et astronomicam observationem. Apud J. Tournaesium, Lugduni 1549. 16mo. BM.545.a.2 


26 (38) Val. Cordi Dispentatorium. Lugd. 1579. 


ie. Valerius Cordus (1515-1544). This edition not traced. First edition recorded in 
Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, I 178, as: Pharmacorum omnium quae in usu potiss. sunt, 
componendorum ratio. Wulgo vocant Dispensatorium sive Antidotarum. Niirnberg 1535. 


(39) Cornelii Celsi de re Medica libri viii. Gen. 1625. 

6d. (together with item 38) 
27 = Aurelius Cornelius Celsus: De re medica libri octo. Item Q. Sereni liber de 
medicina. Q. Rhemnii Fannii Palaemonis de ponderibus et mensuris liber. Vindiciani 


carmen. Omnia ex diversorum codicum diligentissima collatione castigata, additis ad 
marginam variis lectionibus. Genevae 1625, BN.T.2813 


Libri Gallici in folio 


(8) Les histoires d’Herodote par P. Du-Ryer. (Gr. papier) Paris 1645. 
15s.6d. 


28 = Les Histoires d'Herodote mises en Francois par P. Du-Ryer. Paris 1645. folio. 
BM.9040.i.2 
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(13) Les memoires de M. Philip de Comines. Paris 1615. 5s.0d. 


29 = Les mémoires de Messire Ph. de Commines ... sur les principaux faicts et 
gestes de Louys XI et de Charles VIII ... derniére edition ... Paris 1615. folio. 
BN.La.16.9.L. 


(21) Les Commentaires de Jules Caesar par B. Vigenere. Paris 1590. 
7s.0d. 


30 = Les Commentaires de Jules César, des guerres de la Gaule, plus ceux des guerres 
civiles, contre la part pompeienne ; le tout de la version de Blaise de Vigenére ... Paris 
1589-1590. 2 vols. in one. Folio. BN.J.1000 


(24) Les Cing Premiers Livres des Histoires de Polybe etc. Lyon 1558. 
L’Histoire de Thucydide par M. Claude de Seyssel. Paris 1558. 
6s.0d. (together) 


31 = (A) Les cing premiers Livres des Histoires de Polybe ... Autrefois traduits ... 
par L. Maigret ... Lion 1558. folio. BM.587 
32 = (B) This edition not identified. Graesse and Brunet record a Paris folio edition 


of 1559. de Seyssel's translation is from the latin version of Laurentius Valla. 


(36) L'Institution du Prince, par Guillaume Bude 1547. 2s.0d. 
33 = De L'Institution du Prince, livre contenant plusieurs histoires, enseignements, et 
sages dicts des anciens, tant Grecs que Latins, faict et composé par ... Guillaume Budé 
. reveu ... par Jean de Luxembourg, abbé d'Ivry. Imprimé a L’Arrivour, abbaye 
dudict seigneur par maistre Nicole Paris. 1547. folio. BM.8006.f.11 
BN.*E.47 


The Paris and Lyons editions of 1547 are 8vo. For a discussion of the original intention 
of Budé’s work in relation to the later editions, see L. Delaruelle, Guillaume Budé, Paris 


1907, Ch. VI. 


34 (45) L’Histoire Ecclesiastique d’Eusebe etc. par Fr. Bourgoing. Gen. 
1565. 4s.2d. 


Presumably Francois Bourgoing, french protestant minister (d.1565). The only work 
resembling this recorded in Haag, La France Protestante, Paris 1879, II 1128 is : Histoire 
ecclésiastique extraite en partie des Centuries de Magdebourg, Geneva, folio, 2 editions, 
1560 and 1563. 


Libri Gallici in quarto 


(11) Histoire du Concile de Trente de Pierre Soave. Gen. 1635. 5s.0d. 
35 = Pietro (or Paulo) Sarpi: Histoire ‘du Concile de Trente, traduite de J’italien de 
Pierre Soave Polan par Jean Diodati. Genéve 1635. 4to. BN.B.2380 


1st ed. (in italian) printed London 1619. English translations of 1620, 1629, 1640, 1676. 
Sarpi was hostile to Papal power, and this work was sent from Italy by Sir Henry Wotton 
and published at the instigation of King James I. 


(13) Traitté de Paix entre France et Espagne etc. 1659. Paris 1660. 2s.8d. 


36 i.e. The Treaty of the Pyrenees, 7 November 1659. For text see H. Vast, Les 
Grands Traités du régne de Louis XIV, I 79-175. 
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(42) Confrontation de Verité etc. par Francois du Jon. Leyde 1581. 8d. 


37 ie. Franciscus Junius the elder. Earliest edition traced is: Amiable confrontation de 


la simple verité de Dieu, comprise és Ecritures saintes, avec les livres de M. Pierre le © 


Charron, parisien, qui sont intitulez: l'un: Les trois verites etc. l'autre: La réplique 
sur la réponse faite A sa troisiéme verité. Leyde 1599. 4to. Du Pin indicates a Leyden 
ed, of 1575, Haag says in error (Haag, La France Protestante, Paris 1886, V 723). 


(50) La Mareschalerie de Larent Ruse (Fig.). Paris 1610. 
L’Escuirie du S. Federic Grison. Paris 1615. 1s.8d. (together) 


38 = (A) La Mareschalerie de Laurent Ruse. Paris 1610. 4to. BM.779.e.10(1) 
cf. F. H. Huth, Bibliographical Record of Hippology, London 1887, p. 4. 


39 (B) is a translation of Federico Grisone: Gli ordini cavalcate, Napels 1550. Huth, 
op. cif., records a French trans. Paris 1610, 4to, but none of 1615. 


(66) La Fauconnerie de Charles d’Arcassia de Capre (Fig.). Paris 1627. 


1s.8d. 
40 = La Fauconnerie de Charles d’Arcussia de Capré, seigneur d’Esparron ... divisé 
en dix parties; avec les portraits au naturel de; tous les oyseaux ... Paris, J. Houzé, 
1627, 4to. BN.S.2953 


cf R. Souhart Bibliographie générale des ouvrages sur la chasse, Paris 1886, p. 18. 


Libri Gallici in octavo 


(44) Oeconomie Evangelique, et de l’'Eglise Militante et Triomphante etc. 


par F, Gilles Chaissy. 3 vol. Paris 1625. 2s.6d. 
41 = (A) Oceconomie évangélique pour tous les jours du Caréme, preschée par le 
R. P. Gilles Chaissy ... Paris, L, Sonnius. 1625. 8vo. BN.D.29593 
42 = (B) Oeconomie de l'Eglise militante expliquée sur les paroles de S. Mathieu, 
Chap. 16. Tu es Petrus et super etc. ... par F. Gilles Chaissy ... Paris, L. Sonnius. 
1624, 8vo. BN.D.29591 
43 = (C) Oeconomie de l'Eglise triomphante, exposée sur le chapitre 21 de l'Apocalyse 
de Saint Jean: Et vidi coelum novum et terram novam ... par F. Gilles Chaissy ... 
Paris, L. Sonnius. 1624. 8vo. BN.D.29592 


(50)Le Refutation des perverses applications de 1’Escriture. 1579. 


44 cf. La Refutation des fausses suppositions et perverses applications d’aucunes sentences 
des Saintes Ecritures, desquelles les Ministres so sont servis en ce dernier temps, a 
diviser la Chrestienté: avec une exhortation aux dits Ministres d’eux réunir, et ramener 
leurs auditeurs a l'Eglise Catholique, apostolique et Romaine, de laquelle ils ne se 
doivent pas separer ... par Mathieu de Launoy et Henry Pennetier n’agueres Ministres 
de la religion pretendue reformée: et a present retournez au gyron de I'Eglise chretienne 
et Catholique ... Douay, Jean Bogard. 1578. 8vo. 


See H.-R. Duthilloeul, Bibliographie Douaisienne, Douai 1842, no. 50. 


(51) La Triumphe de la Pieté, par Nicolas Caussin. Paris 1629. 
1s.2d. (with item 50) 


45 = Le Triomphe de la Pieté, 4 la gloire des armes du roy, et l'aimable réduction des 
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ames errantes, par le R. P. Nicolas Caussin ... Paris, 1629. 8vo. BN.Lb.36.3560 
cf de Backer-Sommervogel. 


(63) Les Epistres Spirituelles de Jean de Avila (deest tit.) Douay. 
1s.3d, 


46 = Epistres Spirituelles du R. P. J. de Avila ... Fidelement traduites, et mises en 
meilleur ordre qu’elles ne sont en l'exemplaire hespagnol (sic), selon les chefs et 
principaux arguments diicelles, pour éviter la confusion: et rédigées comme en lieux 


communs, pour soulager le lecteur 4 trouver plus aysément le subject qui lui plaira. 


Par Gabriel Chappuis ... Douay, Balthazar Bellére. 1598. 2 vols. 8vo. 
See H.-R. Duthilloeul, Bibliographie Douaisienne, Douai, 1842, no. 217. 


47 (65) Apologie pour Monsieur de Balzac. Toul 1627. 4d. 


i.e. Jean Louis Guez, sieur de Balzac. 
No edition of Toul 1627 recorded, but cf. Apologie pour Monsieur de Balzac (par F. 


Ogier et J. L. Guez de Balzac) — Conformité de l’eloquence de monsieur de Balzac 
avec celle des plus grands personnages du temps passé et du présent (par dom André 
de Saint Denis) ... Paris, C. Morlot. 1627. 2 parts in 1 vol. 8vo. BN.Z.19898 


For a recent study see G. Guillaumie, J. L. Guez de Balzac, Paris 1927. 


(72) Histoire des Derniers Troubles de France soubs Hen. 3 et 4. 1601. 


2s.8d. 

48 = [Pierre Matthieu]: Histoire des derniers troubles de France soubs les régnes des 
rois ... Henri III ... et Henri IV ... n.p. 1601. 8vo. two different eds. BN.8vo.La.24.5.D 
BN.8vo.La.24.5.C 

49 (75) Les Guerres d’Alexandre par Arrian. Paris 1661. 2540, 


8vo ed, Paris 1661 not traced. 


cf: Flavius Arrianus Les Guerres d’Alexandre ... de la traduction de Nicolas Perrot, 
Paris, A. Courbé, 1661. 4to. BN.J.10653 


(76) Bern. de Girard de I'Estat et Succes des Affaires de France. 1609. 


50 = De I’estat et succez des affaires de France ... depuis Pharamond ... jusques au 
roy Loys unziesme, ensemble une sommaire histoire des seigneurs, comtes, et ducs d’Anjou, 
par Bernard du Girard, seigneur Du Haillan ... Genéve, 1609. 8vo. BN.8.C.L35.58.F 


Another ed. Paris, 1609. 8vo, BM.1059.b.3 


51 (77) Le Voyage de France par Sr du Verdier. Paris 1653. 
6d. (with item 76) 


ie. by Gilbert Saulnier Du Verdier. This edition not traced. 


. Le V de France ... ed. Le P. Claude de Varennes. 3e ed. Paris 1662. 
Bors BN.8vo.L.25.6.B 


(93) J. Bodin de la Republique. Paris. 1579. 6d. 


52 = Les a Livres de la République de J. Bodin ... Paris, J. Du aha he 
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(149) Digby de la Poudre de Sympathie. Paris 1658. 8d. 


53 = Sir Kenelm Digby: Discours fait en une celebre Assemblée, par le Chevalier 
Digby, Chancelier de la reine de la Grande Bretagne, touchant la Guerison des Playes, 
par la Poudre de Sympathie. Ou la composition est enseignée, et plusieurs autres 
merveilles de la Nature sont developpées ... Paris 1658, 8vo. BM.1174.c.11(2) 


See R. T. Petersson, Sir Kenelm Digby, London 1956, p. 262 sq. 

54 (155) Lucien de la Traduction de N. Perot, Sr. de Ablancourt. 2 vol. 
Amst, 1664. 6s.6d. 
This edition not traced. Graesse, IV 282, records an ed. in 2 vols. Amsterdam 1662, 12mo. 
55 (165) Histoire Asiatique de Clerinthe, Calianthe et d’Artenice. 
Paris 1634. 


i.e. Francois Du Soucy, Sieur de Gerzan: Histoire Asiatique de Cérinthe, de Callianthe 
et d’Arténice, avec un Traicté du thrésor de la vie humaine et de la philosophie des 
dames ... Paris, P. Lamy 1633. BN. Y?.7100 


Ostensibly a novel, but chiefly celebrated as a description of aurum pofabile. Brunet II, 
1562. 


56 (166) Instruction de Chrestien, par Cardinal de Richelieu. Rouen 1649. 
2s.0d. (with item 165) 


This edition not traced. 


Libri Gallici in duodecimo etc. 


(27) Les Epistres d’Ovide en vers Francois. Paris 1667. 


57 =? Les epistres et toutes les élégies amoureuses d’Ovide, traduites en vers 


francois [par l’abbe Jean Barrin]. Paris 1676 BN. Yc.6587 
i.e. Heroides and Amores. 


(28) La Pharsale de Lucain en vers Frangois par Brebeuf. (Fig.) 1666. 
3s.2d. (with item 27) 


58 = La Pharsale de Lucain, ou les Guerres Civiles de César et de Pompée en vers 
frangois ... par Georges de Brébeuf ... Paris 1666. 12mo. (with engravings) BN.Yc.7063 
BM.1000.d.8 


59 (33) Les Voyages du Seigneur de Villamont. Rouen 1610. 


cf. Jacques de Villamont: Les Voyages du Seigneur de Villamont ... Rouen 1618. 
12mo. BM.1049.a.9 
Edition of Rouen 1610 not traced. 


(34) Journal de I’Expedition de Mons. de la Feuillade pour le secours de 
Candie et Histoire de Marquis Ville du Siege de Candie. 1669. 


3s.4d. (with item 33) 
60 = (A) J. A. Ducros: Histoire des Voyages de Monsieur le Marquis Ville en 
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Levant, et du siége de Candie ... Lyons 1669 12mo. BM. 149.a.27 
another ed, Paris 1669 12mo. BM.790.a.8 

i.e. an abridged translation of Viaggi by G. B. Rostagno. 

61 = (B) Journal de I'Expedition de M. de la Feuillade pour le secours de Candie ; 

par un Volontaire ... Lyons 1669 12mo. 

cf J. Lelong et F. de Fontenette, Bibliothéque historique de la France, Paris 1769, II 577. 


62 (53) Recueil de Diverses Pieces servant 4 l’Hist. de Henry III. Col. 
1663. 1s.10d. 


= Recueil de diverses piéces servant & l'histoire de Henri III etc. Cologne, Pierre Marteau, 
1663. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This contains the following pieces: 

(i) M. Servin: Journal du régne de Henri III [based on L’Estoile] 

(ii) Pierre-Victor Palma-Cayet: Le Divorce Satyrique, ou les amours de la reine Mar- 
guerite de Valois. 

Dryden cites Cayet in the postscript to his translation of Maimbourg’s History of the 
League. 

(iii) Le Grand Alcandre [from the ed. of 1651 by the Princess of Conti] 

(iv) Agrippa d’Aubigné: La Confession de M. de Sancy 

(v) Henri Estienne: Discours merveilleux de la vie de Catherine de Medicis. 


cf A.-A, Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes. Paris 1879, IV 64. 


(57) Discours de N. le Febure sur le Grand Cordial de Sir. W. Rawleigh. 
1665. 1s.8d, 
63 =} Discours sur le Grand Cordial de Sr Walter Rawleigh par N. le Febvre, Professeur 


Royal en Chymie, et Apoticaire ordinaire du Roy pour la Famille Royale. A Londre. 
Chez Octavian Pulleyn le jeune ... 1665, 12mo. BM.234.b.30 


ie. WinG L. 927. 


(72) Les Amours de Charles de Gonzague, Duc de Mantoue etc. 1666. 
Recueil de quelques pieces curieuses: de la Vie de la reyne de Suede. 1668. 
Zelotyde, Histoire Galante, par M. le Pays. Col. 1666. 

Le Jaloux par Force; et le Bonheur des femmes etc. 1668. 3s.4d. (together) 


64 = (A) Gregorio Leti: Les Amours de Charles de Gonzague, duc de Mantue, et de 
Marguerite, comtesse de Rovére, écrites en italien par Giulio Capodoca [ie. G. Leti] et 


traduites en francois n.p. 1666. 12mo. BN.Y.2.10520 
65 = (B) Recueil de quelques piéces curieuses, servant a l’esclaircissement de l’histoire 
de la vie de la Reyne Christine Ensemble plusieurs voyages qu'elle a faites. Cologne 
[vere Utrecht], 1668. 12mo. BM.10761.a.18 
66 = (C) Zelotyde, histoire galante ... par Monsieur Le Pays, Cologne [vere Amster- 
dam] 1661. 12mo. BM.12511.aa.26 (4) 
ie. by René le Pays 1636-1690. 

67 = (D) Le Jaloux par force, ou le Bonheur des femmes qui ont les maris jaloux [par 


Mlle. des Jardins] adjoutée la Chambre de Justice de l'amour [par Louis le Laboureur], 
Fribourg, Pierre Bontemps [vere pr. in Holland] 1668. 12mo. 


Title taken from Barbier. 


(83) Aristippe, ou de la Cour, par M. de Balzac. Leyde. 1658. 
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68 = Aristippe, ou de la Cour, par Monsieur de Balzac ... Leide, J. Elzevier. 1658. 
12mo. BN.24461 


ie. by J. L. Guez, sieur de Balzac. 
69 (84) Socrate Chrestien, par le Sr de Balzac. Amst. 1662. 


No separate Amsterdam ed. of this date located. Presumably part of the series of works 
by J. L. Guez printed at Amsterdam by D. Elzevier. 


(84) Les oeuvres diverses du Sieur de Balzac. Amst. 1664. 
3s.3d. (with items 83 & 84) 


70 = Les oeuvres diverses du Sieur de Balzac ... Amsterdam, D. Elzevier. 12mo. 1664 
; BN.Rés.Z.2293 


(105) Cornelius Nepos en Francois par Sr de Claveret. Paris, 1663. 
1s.6d. 


71 = Les vies des plus illustres généraux d’armée grecs et romains, traduites du latin 
de Cornélius Népos, par le Sr. de Claveret ... Paris, 1663. 12mo. BN.J.13000. 


(122) Les Lunettes des Princes etc. par Jean Meschinot. 1539. 


72 = Jean Meschinot: Les Lunettes des Princes, avec aulcunes balades et additions 
nouvellement composées ... 1539, 16mo. Paris, P. Hermier. BN.Rés. Ye.1316 


cf Brunet III 1670, who records another Paris 1539 16mo, ed., printed by Jehan Bignon 
for Gilles Corrozet & Pierre Sergent. 


(123) Le Theatre du Monde, Discours des Miseres Humaines. Lond. 1587. 


73 = Pierre Boaistuau: Le Theatre du Monde composé en Latin par P. Boaystuau, puis 
traduit par luymesme en Francois. London, E. Bollifant. 1587. 


Only known copy in Folger Lib. USA 
ie. STC 3166. 


(124) Remarques d’Estat et d'Histoire. Sur la Vie de Mons de Villeroy. 


1618. 1s.6d. (together with 122 & 123) 
74 = [Pierre Matthieu]: Remarques d’estat et d'histoire sur la vie et les services de 
Monsieur de Villeroy ... Lyon, C. Cayne. 1618. 12mo. BN.8vo.Ln.27.20522. 


Translated into English by Sir Thos. Hawkins 1638. 
Villeroy was minister to Henry IV and advised his conversion to Catholicism. 


(133) Les Troiz Veritez contre tous Athees, Idolatres etc. par Charron. 
1595, 


75 = Pierre Charron: Les Trois Véritez contre les athées, idolatres, juifs, mahumétains, 
hérétiques, et schismatiques, le tout traicté en trois livres ... Paris, J. du Corroy. 1595. 
12mo. BN.D.29747 


(134) Theophile ou de ‘Amour Divin, par P. du Moulin. 1609. 


76 = Pierre du Moulin (the elder): Théophile, ou de l'amour Divin ... La Rochelle, 


1609. 12mo. BN.D.27282 
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77 (135) Trois Traictez spirituels de R. P. Fran. Arias. Doway 1608. 
1s.0d. (with 133 & 134) 


= Traicté de limitation de Nostre Dame la glorieuse vierge Marie, mére de Dieu, etc. 
Par le R. P. Francois Arias et le P. Francois Solier. Derniére édition. Douay, Balthazar 
Bellére. 1608. 12mo. 


See H.-R. Duthilloeul, Bibliographie Douaisienne, Douay, 1842, no, 254. 
Libri Hispanici in folio 


(27) El Governodar Christiano por El M. F. Juan Marquez. Pamplona. 
1615. 1s.6d. 


78 = Juan Marquez OSA (1565—c. 1619): El Governador christiano, deducido de las 
vidas de Moysen y Josue ... por Juan Maquez ... Pamplona, C. de Labayen. 1615, 
folio. BN.*E.147 


Marquez explains that his work is intended neither as a ‘political’ treatise (in the 
machiavellian sense) nor as specifically anti-machiavellian, but as an exposition of the 
christian ideal. I 


(30) Historia Pontifical, y Catholica, por El Dottor Gonzalo de IIlescas. 
1578. 1s.0d. 
79 = Gongalo de Illescas: Historia Pontifical y Catholica, en la qual se continien las 


vidas y hechos notables de todos los summos Pontifices Romanos con mas una breve 


recapitulacion de las cosas de Espafia ... Burgos M. de Victoria. 1578. 2 pts. folio. 
BM.C.81.£.3 
BN.H.2058-2059 


Libri Hispanici in quarto 


80 (9) Recopilacion Breve y devoto de Algunas Colaciones y dotrinas 
de Quatro Religiosos de la Orden se S. Francesco etc. Madrid 1606. 
1s.0d. 


Not identified. 


Libri Hispanici in duodecimo 


(11) Trabaios de Jesus por el Padre Fray Tome de Jesus. Zaragoza. 1624 


1s.0d. 
81 = Thomé de Jesus (ie. Alvares de Andrade, OESA): Los Trabajos de Jesus ... 
Traduzido de la lengua portuguesa por Christoual Ferreyra y Sampayo ... Zaragoca 


«»» 1624, 4to. 
Palau 123613 


(14) Sossia persequida, y por otro nombre, Honor paterno, y Amor filial, 
por Juan Battista de Sossa. Madrid. 1621. 1s.0d. 
82 = Juan Bautista de Sosa y Caceres, d, 1550, Spanish jurist & scholar: La sossia 


perseguida, suefio y pregunta de Casio 4 Prudencio; en que se trata del honor paterno 
y amor filial con otras cosas de curiosidad y buenas letras de humanidad, Madrid, 1621. 


cf. Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, Bilbao 1927, LVII 618. 
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Libri Hispanici in quarto 


(17) La Philosophia y destreza de las Armas, por Hieronymo de maar 
1582: 8d. 


83 = Jerénimo Carranza, teacher of fencing: De la filosofia de los armas, de su destreza 
y de la agresion y defension cristiana. San Lucar de Barrameda, 1582. 


This work was praised by Cervantes. 


(50) Comedias Humanas, y Divinas y Rimas Morales, por Diego Muxet. 


1624. 6d. 
84 = Diego Muxet de Solis: Comedias humanas y divinas y rimas morales . . . Brussellas, 
F, de Hoeymaker. 1624. 4to. : BN.Yg.350 


Muxet, of a Spanish father and Belgian mother, was a leading Spanish dramatist of the 
17th century. 


Libri Hispanici in octavo 


(11) Vida del Siervo de Dios Gregorio Lopez, por Alonso Remon. Madrid 
1630. 4d. (the name ‘Mr. Baalam’ has been crossed out 
as purchaser and replaced by that of Dryden). 


85 = Vida y muerte misteriosas del grande siervo di Dios, Gregorio Lopez, por el 
P, M. F. Alonso Remon, Ultima impressione. Madrid 1630. 8vo. BM.862.e.7. 
BN.8vo.00.399 


As the BN copy has the signature of Sir Kenelm Digby on the title-page, presumably 
the copy bought by Dryden belonged to the 2nd Earl of Bristol, or was a duplicate. 
[For an account of Kenelm Digby’s books which remained in France see L. Delisle, 
Sir Kenelm Digby et les anciens rapports des bibliothéques frangaises avec la Grande 
Bretagne, Paris (1892).] This book was really by Francisco de Losa (and appears in 
most catalogues under his name), Fr Alonso Remon being the editor. A very popular 
religious biography, it was first trans. into English in 1638 (2nd ed. 1675). 


Libri Italici in duodecimo 


(32) Ginipeda, o vero Auvertimenti Civili etc. del Sig. V. Nolfi. Vinegia 
1531, 


86 = probably: Ginipedi, o vero Avvertimenti civili per donna mobile, del signor 
Vincenzo Nolfi. Venetia 1631, 12mo. 


(33) Dottrina Christiana per ordine Clem, VIII dal Bellarmino. Roma 1598. 


87 = Robert Bellarmine SJ, Cardinal: Dichiaratione piu copiosa della dottrina christiana: 
composta per ordine di Clemente VIII dal Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino. Roma, Louigi 
Zannetti. 1603. 12mo. 


This book was approved by Clement VIII 15 July 1598, but first edition actually recorded 
is of 1603. cf de Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris 
1890, I 1182, & Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et précieux, Berlin 1922, I 326. 
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88 (34) Avisi del Modo di Ascoltar la Messa, del Cherubino Ghirardacci. 
1578. 8d. (with 32 & 33) 


As in catalogue. Printed Venice 1578, 12mo., 
English Books in folio 


(73) Gray’s Tho. de. Compleat Horseman and expert Farrier. 1634 [sic] 


2s.6d. 
89 = Thomas de Grey Esq.: The Compleat Horseman and expert Farrier, ... London 
1639. folio. [the first edition] ULC.K.14.30 
ie. STC 12205-12206A (two issues); Sayle 4042. BM.727.k.20 


(126) Lucian Made English from the Original, by Jasper Mayne. 1664. 
6s.0d. 


90 = Part of Lucian made English from the Originall in the year 1638 By Iasper Mayne 
then Master of Arts and one of the Students of Christ Church. To which are adjoyned 
those other Dialogues of Lucian as they were formerly translated by Mr Francis Hickes. 
Oxford 1664. BM.8461.f.27 


ie. Winc L.3435. 
For Mayne see Wood, Athenae (ed. Bliss) III 971. 


(190) Selden Joh. Right and Dominion of the Sea. 1652. 4s.6d. 


91 = J. Selden: Of the Dominion or Ownership of the Sea. London 1652. BM.502.f.12 
i.e. WinG 8.2432. 


English Books in quarto 


(236) Tragical discourses out of French and Latin by Geffrey Fenton. 


1579. 1s.6d. 
92 = Certaine Tragical Discourses written out of Frenche and Latin by Geffray Fenton 
.-.- London 1579. BM.C.39.d.12 


i.e. STC 10792. 
A translation of a selection of Belleforest’s version of Bandello. 


Books purchased by Dryden at the Richard Smith Sale, 
auctioned by Edward Millington, 15 May 1682. 


Libri Theologici et Ecclesiasticae Historiae in quarto 


(142) Jo. Crellii: Ethica Aristotelica et Christiana et Catechesis Ecclesiarum 
Polon. eiusd. Cosmop. [n.d.] 10s.2d. (‘Mr. Dreydon, pd. Mr Orme’) 


93 = Johan Crell (1590-1533), neo-Socinian : Ethica Aristotelica. Ethica Christiana sive 
Explicatio virtutum et vitiorum, quorum in sacris literis fit mentio. Acc. Catechesis 
ecclesiarum Polon. Cosmopoli [Amsterdam] 1681 4to. 


E. S. XLII. 1961 14 
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If this edition, it must have been added to the sale, and could not have been part of 
Richard Smith’s library. It might perhaps however have been part of the Bibliotheca 
fratrum polonorum printed at Amsterdam under various false place-names from 1656 
onwards. 


cf. Graesse I 408, II 298. 


(239) Jo. Forbesii Irenicum Amatoribus Veritatis Pacis in Ecclesia Scoti- 


cana. 1629, 4to. 4s.6d. (‘Mr Dreydon by Mr Orme’) 
94 = John Forbes: Irenicum ' amatoribus veritatis et pacis in ecclesia Scoticana. 
Aberdoniae, Excudebat Eduardus Rabanus. 1629, 4to. BM.4175.cc.29 
ee ae *BM.G.19756 


ah (*has owner’s name neatly cut out of t.p. centre) 


ie. STC 11139/40; Sayle 6002. 


(640 ) Geo. Wicelii Epistolarum Theologicarum libri quatuor. Lipsiae 1537. 
8d. (name of ‘Mr Orme’ replaced by ‘Drydon’) 


95 = Epistolarum, quae inter aliquot centurias videbantur partim profuturae theologicarum 
literarum studiosis partim innocentis famam adversus sycophantiam defensurae libri IV. 
Leipzig 1537. 

cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Leipzig 1898, XLIII 660. 

ie. George Witzel (the elder), Catholic priest, became Lutheran and later returned to 
Catholicism. A voluminous writer of pronounced irenic tendency. Of this collection of 
letters A. Rass writes: ‘Auf die Reformationsgeschichte jener Zeit werfen sie ein grosses 


Licht und sind besonders zur Kenntniss der Lebensumstaénde Witzels unentbehrlich.’ (Die 
Convertiten seit der Reformation, Freiburg-i.B., 1872, I 150). 


Libri Theologici etc, in octavo 


96 (7) S. Agobardi Episc. Lugd. Opera et Binae Ep. Leidradi. Par. 1606. 

1s.0d. (probably, price blurred) 
No Paris ed. of 1606 traced, only that of 1605. Possibly sale cat. misprint for 1666, for 
which Graesse I 42 records a 2 vol. Paris ed. 


cf. Agobardi Opera; cum synopsi breviss. de vita eius, access, binae epistolae Leidradi 
non antea excussae. Paris 1605. 8vo. 


(203) Comenius Joh. A. De Bono unitatis et Ord. Disciplinae in Ecclesiae 
Bohemicae ad Anglicanam. Amst. 1660. 1s.2d. 


97 = J. A. Comenius: De Bono Unitatis et Ordinis disciplinaeque ac Obedientiae 
in Ecclesia recte constituta vel constituenda Ecclesiae Bohemicae ad Anglicanam Paraenesis, 
cum praemissa Ordinis ac Disciplinae in Ecclesiis FF Boh. usitatae Descriptione ... 
Amsterdami, apud Johannem Ravestinium ... 1660, 8vo. BM.1020.d.19 
English translation London, 1661. 


ic. Johann Amos Comenius (or Komensky) 1592-1671, educationalist and last bishop of 
the Church of the Moravian Brethren. Anti-Socinian. 


(235) Fr Duarenus de Sacris Ecclesiae ministeriis ac Beneficis Lib. 8. 
Lond. 1585. 1s.11d. 


98 = Franciscus Duarenus: De sacris ecclesiae ministeriis ac beneficiis Libri VIII 
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Item, Pro Libertate ecclesiae Gallicae ... Defensio Parisiensis curiae . . Opus .. auctum ac 
emendatum ... Petri Rebuffi ... de decimis ... Londoni, 1585 8vo. BM.848.c.3 


ULC.Cc.14.10 
(BM copy has t.p. missing) 5 pies: 


ie. STC 7262; Sayle 2096. ae 


Douaren and Rebuffi were french lawyers and canonists, gallicans, and of the legiste 
party in the Wars of the Ligue. 


(504) Ockham Gulielmi de, Tractatus de Sacramento Altaris 1513, 
2s.1d. (“Mr Dryden pd. Mr Orme’) 


99 = William of Ockham: De Sacramento Altaris Paris 1513. 8vo. cf. Graesse V 7. 
This includes the de Eucharistico and the de Corpore Christi. For a modern reprint see 
T. B. Birch (ed.) The de Sacramento Altaris of William of Ockham, Iowa 1930. For 
comment see G. N. Buescher, The Eucharistic Teaching of William of Sibel 
Washington, 1950. 


100 (594) Saravia Hadr. de diversis ministrorum gradibus etc. ab 

apostolis. Franc. 1591. 2s.0d. 
(‘Mr Orme’ deleted & replaced by ‘Driden’: ‘pd. Mr Hurst’ 
added, Hurst was a considerable buyer at the sale). 


cf. Hadrian Saravia: De diversis ministrorum Evangelii gradibus sicut a Domino fuerunt 
instituti et traditi ab Apostolis ac perpetuo omnium ecclesiarum usu confirmati liber unus, cui 
duo alii additi, alter de honore qui debetur ecclesiarum pastoribus, alter de sacrilegiis et 
sacrilegorum poenis.. London 1590, 

No edition Frankfurt 1591 located. Paquot II 534 gives an edition of 1561 at Frankfurt. 


‘H. Saravia, 1531-1613 was born in Artois of a Spanish father and Belgian mother. 


Settled in England as Anglican clergyman; buried in Canterbury Cathedral. Defender of 
episcopal institutions, 


101 (689) Geo. Wicelius de Sanctis Ecclesiae Dei, de lib. arbitrio etc. 
Basil. 1557. 2s.0d. (‘Mr. Driden by Mr Hurst’) 
Not in list of 94 works of Witzel given in Rass, Die Convertiten, Freiburg-i-B, 1872, 
I 146-156. 


(692) Geo. Wicelius. Methodus Concordiae Ecclesiasticae cum exhortatione 
ad Concilium. Lond. 1625. 1s.8d. 
(‘Mr Orme’ deleted, replaced by ‘Mr Driden by Mr Hurst’) 


102 = Wicelius, Georgius: Methodus concordiae ecclesiasticae, cum exhortatione ad 


Concilium ... una cum enumeratione Auctorum ... Per T.I.[ames] S.P.T. Londini 1625. 
8vo. BM.1017.c.30(2) 


i.e. STC 25935; Sayle 3527. 
Libri Theologici etc. in duodecimo 


(811) Officium Angeli Custodis Pauli Quinti authoritate publicatum, Gr. 
Lat. per G. Mayr. Ant. 1617. 2s.2d. 


103 = Officium angeli custodis Pauli V Pont. Max. authoritate publicatum : In 
gratiam vero Congregationum B. Virginis Mariae nunc primum latine simul et graece 
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editum opera Georgii Mayr e Societ. Iesu. Antwerpiae. Apud Heredes Martini Nutij et 
Ioannem Meursium. 1617, 12mo. 


cf de Backer-Somervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris 1894, V 817. 
ie. George Mayr SJ, 1564-1623. 
Libri Philologici, Historici etc. in quarto 


(239) Fabri (Petri) Agonisticon, sive de re Athletica, Ludisque, vet. 


Gymnicis etc. 1592. 3s.11d. 

104 = Petrus Faber (Sanjorianus): Agonisticon ... sive de re athletica, ludisque veterum 

gymnicis, musicis, atque circensibus spicilegiorum tractatus ... Lugduni 1592. 4to. 
BM.Hirsch.1.168 
BN.J.5704 (1) 


See Katalog der Musikbibliothek Paul Hirsch Frankfurt am Main ... Band I Theoretische 


Drucke bis 1800. Berlin 1928. 
i.e, Pierre du Faur de Saint-Jorry. 


Libri Philologici, Historici etc. in octavo 


(281) Diaconi (P. Agquilegiensis) Historiae Miscellae Libris XXIV 
Basiliae 1569. 1s.2d. 


105 = Warnefridus, Paulus, Diaconus: Historiae miscellae a Paulo aquilejensi diacono 
primum collectae, post etiam a Landulpho Sagaci auctae productaeque ad imperium Leonis 


III, id est annum Chr. 806. Libri XXIV ... Basiliae 1569, 8vo. 
cf Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, TV 450. 


106 (395) Gyraldi (Lilii Gr.) Dial. XXX et L. Frizzoli Dial. de ipsius 
Lilii Vita et Opera. Ven. 1553. 1s.0d. 


Edition not identified. 
ice. Lilius Gregorius Giraldus, 1479-1552, humanist. 


107 (461) Lexicon Juris Utriusque Variorum Autorum, Ant. Nebrissensis, 
Pet. Gromorsi etc, 1597, 2s.2d. 


This compilation not identified. 


(529) Miraei (Auberti) De Rebus Bohemicis, Liber Singularis. Item 
Pallum-Exulans etc. Lugduni 1s.6d. 


108 = (A) Aubert le Mire (1573-1640): De Rebus Bohemicis liber singularis, in quo 
series regum Bohemicae, Archiepiscoporum Pragensium, Olumucensium et Vratislaviensium, 
aliaque eo facientia continentur: Belli insuper Bohemici origo, successus et finis breviter 
describitur Aubertus Miraeus, Bruxellensis, Canonicus Antwerp., publicabat. Lugduni 


1621. 8vo. BM.1193.i.5 
Deals with the taking of the capital of Bohemia by the army of the League. 
109 = (B) Pallium exulans in possessionem restitutum e somnio satyra. Accessit Q.S.F, 


Tertulliani apologia pro Pallio, cum mantissa philologica ad eandem. n.p.1629, 12mo. 


(634) Pithoei Pet. Adversaria subsecivae et Gruchi Respons. ad Binas 
Sigonii Repreh. 1565, 4d. 
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110 = (A) Pierre Pithou: Adversariorum subsecivorum libri II.. Parisiis, 1565. 8vo. 
BN.F.24359 


111 = (B) Nicolas de Grouchy: N. Gruchii Responsio ad binas Caroli Sigonii 
reprehensiones: unam de binis magistratum comitiis, alteram de lege curata. Paris 


1565. 16mo. . BN.J.15369 & 15370 
(708) Rami Petri de Moribus Veterum Gallorum. Lib. eiusd. de Militia 
Caes. Paris 1559. 6d. 
112 = (A) Petrus Ramus: Liber de moribus veterum gallorum, ... Parisiis 1559. 8vo. 


BN.Rés.La.2.19(1) 


(B) Petrus Ramus: Liber de Caesaris militia ... Parisiis 1559. 8vo. 
BN.Rés.La.2.19(2) 


114 (714) P. Rebuffi et D. Tyndari Tractatus de decimis. Col. Agrip. 
1580. 4d. 


This edition not identified. 
(731) Sylburgii Frid. de Saracenis et Moamethicis Lib. Gr. & Lat. 1599. 


113 


| 


2s.0d. 

115 = Fridericus Sylburgius: Saracenica sive Moamethica ... Gr. & Lat. 1599. 
BM.696.b.1 
(741) Sylvii (Aeneae) de Bohemorum Origine ac Gestis Historia. 
Salingiaci. 1538. 1s.4d. 
116 = Aeneas Sylvius (Pope Pius II): De bohemorum origine ac gestis historia ... 
Salingiaci ... 1538. 8vo. BN.M.15111 
117 (899) Hesychius Milesius Illustrius de Vitis Philosophorum. Gr. Lat. 
Brux. 1569. - 1s.3d. 


This edition not identified. 


118 (900) Aemilii Probi et Plinii 2. Vita Illustrium Virorum. Ingolst. 
1593: 1s.6d. 


This edition not identified. 
(936) Varronis (Ter.) de Lingua latina libri 9 Eiusd. vita, et cum notis. 


Lugd. 1563. 2s.0d. 
119 =M. Terentii Varronis Pars librorum quattuor et viginti de lingua latina ... 
Lugduni 1563. BM.623.b.5(1) 
(980) Xenophontis de Cyri Institutione ae octo. Gr. Lat. Londoni. 
1674. 1s.9d. 
120 = Xenophontis de Cyri Institutione libri octo [Greek with Latin translation by 
J. L. Amelburn] ... London 1674. BM.1477.a.31 
ie. WinG X6. 


Libri Philologici, Historici etc. in duodecimo 


121 (26) Bodini (Joan. ) Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem. 
Lugd. 1591. 6d. 
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This edition not identified. There were 13 latin editions of this work between 1566 
and 1650. 


(39) Barclaii (Joan.) Paraenesis ad Sectarios huius Temp. de Eccles. 


Fid. et Relig. Lib. 2, Col. 1625. 1s.0d. 
122 = John Barclay (1582-1621): Paraenesis ad sectarios libri II ... Coloniae 1625. 
12mo. BM.1020.b.9 


John Barclay, like his father William, was hostile to Papal power. But the Paraenesis 
is a moderate apologetic for the Catholic Church. Two parts of it were translated 
into English and published in 1688. 


(193) Nannii Petri Miscellaneorum Decas una. Lugduni 1548. 2d. 


123 = Petrus Nannius (1500-1557). Xvupuxtwy sive miscellaneorum, decas una ... 
Lugduni 1548. 12mo. 


cf Graesse IV 644. - 

Bks. I & II re principles of translation and re Terence. 

Bk. III ed. princeps of Vita Horatii of Suetonius from Ghent Ms found by Nannius. 
Bk. IV re Horace. Bk. V re Livy. Bks. VI & VII re Virgil. 

Bk VIII Defence of Erasmus against Robortelli. Bk. IX re Cicero. 

Bk. re etymology. 


See A. Paquot, Mémoires pour servir 4 l'histoire littéraire des dix-sept provinces des Pays 
Bas, Louvain 1770, III 126; A. Polet Une gloire de I'humanisme Belge, Petrus Nannius, 
Louvain 1936, p. 144 sq. 


124 (290) Sleidani (Jo.) de quatuor summis imperiis. Lib, 3. Londini 
1659. 8d. 


i.e. by John Philippson, Sleidanus. 
This edition not identified. Not recorded in WING, 
The four empires are the Babylonian, the Persian, the Greek and the Roman. 


English Books in quarto 


(3) Account of Antient Church Government, by a learned hand. Lond. 
1662. at a : 4s.2d. 


125 = [Abraham Woodhead, 1609-1678]: A brief Account of Ancient Church Govern- 

ment, with a reflection on several modern writings of the Presbyterians ... London 1662. 
BM.4105.c.4. 

A. defence of Episcopacy from apostolic times, written shortly after Woodhead had 

become a Catholic. Reprinted 1685. 

ie. Winc. W3436. 


(478) Ridley’s (Thom.) View of Civil and Ecclesiastical Laws. Oxon. 


1634, 3s.8d. (altered later to 3s.6d) 
126 = Sir Thomas Ridley: A View of the Civil and Ecclesiastical law ... the second 
edition, by I.G, [John Gregory] Mr. of Arts. Oxford, 1634. 4to, BM.498.e.2 


ie. STC 21055; Sayle 5444. 
The book advocates tithes and defends the ecclesiastical authority of Bishops and Kings. 


= 
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ag = long anglo-saxon quotations from the Laws of Ine and Athelstan on tithes on 
pp. 196sq. 


(508) Sempel (James) Sacriledge Sacredly Handled, against Mr Selden’s 
Hist. of Tythes. Lond. 1619. 1s.6d, 
(‘Mr Badger’ deleted and replaced by ‘Dryden’) 


127 = Sir James Sempill: Sacrilege Sacredly handled ... An appendix answering 
some Objections in Ios, Scaliger’s Diatribe and Joh, Selden’s Historie of Tithes ... 
London, 1619. 4to. BM.517.b.5 


i.e. STC 22186; Sayle 3331. 
(587) Woodford’s (Sam.) Paraphrase of the Psalms of David. Lond. 


1667. 3s.6d. (reduced to 2s.0d ) 
128 = Samuel Woodford: A Paraphrase upon the Psalms of David. London, 1667. 4to. 
BM.6.a.3 


i.e. Winc B2491. 


English Books in octavo 


(407) History of the Commons War of England begun from 1640 and 
continued till ... 1662. 1s.4d. 


129 = title as in catalogue BM.G.4136 
Preface signed W.C. Pro-cavalier. 
ie. Winc C154. 


(413) History of the Bohemian Persecution from the Year 894 to 1632. 
London 1650. 1s.6d. 


130 = [J. A. Comenius]: title as in catalogue. BM.E.1282 
ie. Wine C5508. 
Deals with the rise of the Hussites. 


(505) L’Estrange’s, H. Ans. to the Marquess of Worcester’s last paper 
to the late King. 1651. -*ts.dd. 


131 = Hamon L’Estrange: An answer to the Marquess of Worcester’s last paper to 
the late King. Discussing briefly the main controversies between the English and the 
Romish Church. Together with some considerations upon Dr Bayly’s parenthetical 
interlocution relating to the Churches power in deciding controversies ... London 1651. 8vo, 
ae eae ae sien oe ui BM.E.1218(2) 
ie. Wine L1187. © Srscese 
An answer to Thomas Bayly’s Certamen Religiosum 1649 (reprinted 1651 & 1652 together 
with an answer from the Protestant side by Christopher Cartwright). 


- Volumina Tractatuum diversis authoribus in octavo 


(101) Leonis Magni Epist. ad Flavianum Gr. Lat. et Greg. Thaumaturgi 
de Trinitate doct. Gr. Lat. Nic. Glaseri Apocrypha Paraenetica Philologi 


Gr; Lat. Hamb. 1614. 
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Nili Episcopi et Martyris Epistola Paraenetica Gr.La. Interpr. N. Glasero. 

Hamb. 1614. 

Philologica de studio, stylo et Artificio Epistolico Gr. Lat. Ham. 1614. 
1s.3d. (together) 


132 = (A) Epistola Leonis Magni ad Flavianum Graeco-Latina ... cum prefatione 
M. Nicolai Glaseri. Hisce ... praemissa est Gregorii Thaumaturgi de Sancta Trinitate 
Doctrina. Hamburgi 1614. BM.700.c.10(1) 
133 = (B) Apocrypha: Paraenetica: Philologica: publico juventutis literarie bono 
edita. Interprete M. Nicolao Glasero ... Hamburgi 1614 [Gr. & Lat.] | BM.700.c.10(2) 
134 = (C) Xovoa Nevdov Enioxomov zat uwagrveos magaivetixa. 
Aurea Nili Episcopi Martyris Paraenetica, Interprete M. Nicolao Glasero. Hamburgi 1614. 
BM.700.c.10(3) 


135 = (D) Philologica ; De Studio, stylo, et artificio epistolico : F, Quintiliana ; E. Roter- 
dami; A. Senecae; Plinii ; D. Phalerii; G. Nazianzeni et Libanii Sapientissimorum virorum 


placita ... Hamburgi 1614. BM.700.c.10(4) 
Phalerius, Nazianzen and Libanius in Gr. & Lat. 


(122) B. Nectarii et Jo. Chrysostomi Orationes Graece. Paris. 1554. Jo. 
Chrysostomi Missa Graeco-Latina Des. Erasmo interprete. Paris. 1537. 
1s.4d. (together) 


136 = (A) B. Nectarii et Joannis Chrysostomi ... Orationes sive Conciones ad 
populum, septem: Nectarii quidem una, Chrysostomi autem sex, nunc primum editae 
Joachim Perionio ... interprete ... D. Joannis Chrysostomi homiliae duae nunc primum 
editae, una cum dramate lepido ... Pluchiri Michaelis, Godefrido Tilmanno ... interprete. 
His adjuncta est appendix ex Chrysostomo, Sophronio et Joanne Cassiano pro secunda 
editione ... Parisiis, 1554, 8vo. BN.C.2668 (2bis) 
137 = (B) D. Joannis Chrisostomi, Missa graecolatina, D. Erasmo, Roterdamo, inter- 
prete. Parisiis 1537. BN.B.3579(1) 


(143) P. Divae, de Galliae Belgicae Antiq. Lib. H. Nuenari Com. de 
Gallia Belgica. C. Plant. 1584. 
Ubb. Emmij Assertio de Origine et Antiquitatibus Frisonum contra S. 
Petrum etc. Gr, 1603. 
Thomas Smith de Reipublica et administratione Anglorum. Lond. 

1s.6d. (together) 


138 = (A) Petri Divaei Lovaniensis de Galliae Belgicae Antiquitatibus Liber I. Statum 
eius quem sub Romanorum imperii habuit, complectens. Accessit huic editioni, H. Nuenari 
de eadem Gallia Belgica Commentariolus. Antwerpiae Christopher Plantin. 1584. 

BM.576.d.1.(2) 
139 = (B) H. Nuenari De Gallia Belgica Commentariolus; nunc primum in lucem editus. 
Antwerpiae, C, Plantin 1584, BM.576.d.1.(3) 
140 = (C) De Origine atque antiquitatibus Frisiorum contra Suffridum Petri et 
Bernardum Furmerium ... ab Ubbone Emmio ... Groningae 1603. BM.9327.a.18 
See J. J. Boer, Ubbo Emmius en Oost Friesland, Groningen 1936. 


Incidentally, BM.C.61.b.9 is the Apologia Suffridi Petri with Emmius’s manuscript notes. 


141 = (D) Sir Thomas Smith: De Republica et Administratione Anglorum libri tres: 


olim Thomae Smith ... opera confecti: nunc primum Ioannis Buddeni ... in Latinum 
conversi. Pro officina Nortoniana Londoni. 8vo. [n.d. 71610 — in fact printed abroad.] 
BM.292.d.10(2) 


ice. STC 22868; Sayle 2375. 


etter ef 
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For an edition based on the Trinity College and Harleian mss, see L. Alston (ed.) De 
Republica Anglorum by Sir Thomas Smith Cambridge 1906. For a recent discussion 
of Smith’s significance as a political theorist, see D. B. Quinn, Sir Thomas Smith and 
the beginnings of English Colonial Theory, Proc. Amer. Philosophical Soc. vol. 81, 
no. 4, 1945. 


(144) Acta Consilii Tridentini Ant. 1547. 

Consilium Wormiacense etc. 

Catalogus doctorum Catholicorum et Protestantium Wormatiae. 1541. 
6d. (together) 


142 = (A) Not identified. Antwerp 1546 ed. is BM.5016a.46(1) but Smith’s Ms cat. of 
his library (BM.MS.Add.21096) records the following folio version: Concilij Trident. 
Acta in X prioribus Sess. sub Paulo 30, ab 1546 ad 1547 congesta per Jo. Curtebosche. 
1547. 

143 = (B) Not identified. 

144 = (C) Catalogus doctorum tam Catholicorum quam protestantium, Wormatiae 
praesentium Anno MDXLI. BM.11403.a.39 
Consists of 8 leaves, with latin verses on each of the personalities. 


(160) Ancaiani Hannibal Romae 1625. 
Fr. Lon. a Coriolano de Conciliis Generalibus Comp. cui etiam accessit 
Bullae in Coena Domini explicatio. R. 1624. 6d. (together). 


145 = (A) Offreduccio Ancajani: Hannibal, sive Tractatus de CII. antiquae militiae 
ducum praestantia. Romae, A. Phaei, 1625. 8vo.% 

146 = (B) Fr. Franciscus Longus a Coriolano, O.M.C.: De conciliis generalibus 
approbatis ac reprobatis breve compendium, cui etiam accessit bullae in Coena Domini 


brevis explicatio, auctore F, Francisco Longo a Coriolano ... Romae 1624, 12mo. 
BN.B.5676. 


23 [I am extremely grateful to Dr. D. M. Rogers of Bodley’s Library for identifying 
this item and also 81, 88 and 109. 
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Yeats’s ‘Deirdre’ 
I 


About Deirdre the commentators disagree even more than usual. It is 
described as ‘poetry written round the central crisis ... not an expression 
of it’; ‘a shadow-play, although sometimes the shadows perform an exquisite 
movement’.t It is ‘pseudo-Elizabethan’,? ‘a charade’, ‘elegant and two- 
dimensional, the characters never come out at the audience’.* On the other 
side, we find that ‘Yeats has travelled far from The Land of Heart's Desire 
and Countess Cathleen. There is no more remoteness from common 
experience, but, instead, an immediacy as terrible as that of Middleton, 
severest of Jacobean tragic poets’.* Deirdre’s affirmation of love reflects a 
permanent reality of the human situation ;> and Lennox Robinson testifies 
that ‘Every part in the play is roundly written, every part has its variety, 
and of the one-act verse-plays it is the most supremely satisfactory’.® 

Differing critical assumptions lead to these contrary conclusions, and it 
would not be hard to discover a Law of Parcimony which would permit 
one opinion or the other to be discarded. Taken in their variety, they 
do indicate the staginess (in both the bad and the good senses) of Deirdre. 
A play which appears either austere or decorative, which admits or exiles 
reality, might stand as an emblem of the theatrical art, where at every point, 
in the author's brain as on the playhouse-stage, artificer and realist so 
habitually frustrate one another. 

This staginess, in a narrower sense, enters into the first records of the 
play. The problem was, who was to perform the vast, central role, a 
virtuoso display-piece for an actress, on a scale that Yeats had not 
attempted before. Mrs, Patrick Campbell had her eye on it, but, according 
to Yeats, had had the wrong training in ‘plays like Mrs. Tanqueray, where 
everything is done by a kind of magnificent hysteria’: 


This school reduces everything to an emotional least common denominator. It finds the 
scullion in the queen, because there are scullions in the audience but no queens... A new 
school of acting is now growing up under the influence of the various attempts to 
create an intellectual drama, and of changes deeper than that. The new school seizes 
upon what is distinguished, solitary, proud even. One always got a little of this in 
Mrs. Emery when she was good, and one gets a great deal of it in Miss Darragh.7 


It was not hysteria that Yeats sought in the creation and presentation of 


1A: D. M. Hoare, The Works of Morris and of Yeats... (Cambridge, 1937), 
pp. 130, 131. 
2 T. R. Henn, The Lonely Tower (London, 1950), p. 83. 
L. MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (London, 1941), p. 191. 
U. Ellis-Fermor, The Irish Dramatic Movement (London, 1954 edn.), p. 115. 
See R. Peacock, The Poet in the Theatre (London, 1946), p. 107. 
‘The Man and the Dramatist’ in Scattering Branches, ed. S. Gwynn, (London, 1940), 
. 96. 
Letters, ed. Wade, p. 475. 
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his central character, but energy: ‘intensity of personal life, intonations 
that show ... the strength, the essential moment of a man’ 

Of all Yeats’ plays, Deirdre is the one where it is easiest — although 
still far from easy — to decipher some correspondence between play and 
the jumble of self-criticism, propaganda, and oracular sayings which 
_ constitute Yeats’s reflections on the needs of the theatre at the time when 
Deirdre was being written and performed. Energy is a key-word, a 
masterful fullness of life, ‘energy of soul’. It corresponds to or is 
transmuted into abundant personality; it is expressed (on the stage and in 
life) in the extravagant, personal, reckless gesture : : 


We, who are believers, cannot see reality anywhere but in the soul itself, and seeing 
it there we cannot do other than rejoice in every energy, whether of gesture, or of action, 
or of speech, coming out of the personality, the soul’s image? 


This was a comparatively new complex of ideas. It was connected, as 
Thomas Parkinson has shown, with the poet’s growing willingness to 
submit to the playwright’s obligation to dramatize personalities, and with 
an increasing distaste for the unmoving and the silent, for the ‘still life’ 
and impersonality that had characterized figure and landscape in the 
earlier poetry of ‘essences and states of mind’. 

There were several different ways of justifying the concern with heroic 


and personal energies. There was the patriotic way: 


an imaginative delight in energetic characters and extreme types, enlarges the energy of 
a people by the spectacle of energy.1! 


There was the psychological way : 


The creative energy of men depends upon their believing that they have, within themselves, 
something immortal and imperishable, and that all else is but as an image in a looking- 
glass. So long as that belief is not a formal thing, a man will create out of a joyful 
energy, seeking little for any external test of an impulse that may be sacred, and looking 
for no foundation outside life itself.1 


And there is the dramaturgical way. The stress on heroic energy supported 
the campaign against naturalism in the theatre and helped to shape its 
strategy. The ‘more important’ kind of drama, which is ‘an activity of 
the souls of the characters’ is ‘an energy, an eddy of life, purified from 
everything but itself’.1* Yeats appears to be attempting the impossible, 
or at least the inadvisable, when ‘he seeks to discriminate between the way 
a man conducts his life and the intensity with which he lives it. It is 
the latter, according to Yeats, that is the proper subject of drama: 


If the subject of drama or any other art, were a man himself, an eddy of momentary 
breath, we might desire the contemplation of perfect characters; but the subject of all art 


8 Essays (1924), p. 328. 

® Plays and Controversies (1923), p. 124. 

10 Parkinson, W. B. Yeats: Self-Critic (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 85-90. 
11 Plays and Controversies, p. 151. 

12 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 

8- Ibid., p. 103. 
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is passion, and a passion can only be contemplated when separated by itself, purified 
of all but itself, and aroused into a perfect intensity by opposition with some other 
passion, or it may be with the law.14 


It was the process of separation, purification, avoidance of distractions 
that counted when it came to establishing principles for the drama, and 
this process ran counter to the assumptions of the naturalistic drama as 
Yeats understood them. He argued, for example, that the dramatist 
must invent not the typical but the exceptional personage. The ‘typical’ 
character as defined by the naturalistic school meant that a writer must 
create ‘personifications of averages, of statistics, or even personified 
opinions, or men and women so faintly imagined that there is nothing 
about them to separate them from the crowd’. But such characters are 
falsely fathered upon the poets by the propagandists. For the poets meant 
by the ‘typical’ character ‘the character who must be typical of something 
which exists in all men because the writer has found it in his own mind’; 
they meant personages ‘which startle us by being at once bizarre and 
an image of our own secret thoughts’.*® ‘A poet creates tragedy from 
his own soul, that soul which is alike in all men." The exceptional, the 
heroic, the solitary, the Fool or the Queen, command response at the 
level where the poet's vision and experience as incarnate in his inventions 
speak to and awaken their simulacra in the spectator’s heart. The spectator, 
like the magus Zoroaster, continually meets his own image, but walking 
upon the stage: 


The greatest art symbolizes not those things that we have observed so much as those 
things that we have experienced, and when the imaginary saint or lover or hero moves 
us most deeply, it is the moment when he awakens within us for an instant our own 
heroism, our own sanctity, our own desire.18 


It is the anti-naturalist who is most concerned with reality, because in 
this way he touches the ‘intimate life’ of the spectator, instead of presenting 
him, as the naturalist does, with personages in whom the inner life beats 
faintly because all their energy is taken up with the accurate imitation of 
life's surfaces. And the power of a theatre which acknowledges and 
encourages this deep and intimate communion of playwright and spectator 
is thaumaturgical indeed : 


All creation requires one mind to make and one mind of enjoyment. The theatre can 
at rare moments create this one mind of enjoyment, and once created, it is like the mind 
of an individual in solitude, immeasurably bold — all is possible to it.1® 


Backed by arguments of this kind Yeats advocated a drama which 
bestowed primacy on speech. Speech is the only medium capable of 


I 0's Red raat (Ve 

sa RTbid. ¢p.. 93; 

aS bid.. ‘9. 91, 

17 Dramatis Personae (1936), p. 89. 
18 Plays and Controversies, p 157-8. 
19 Dramatis Personae, p. 137. 
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developing the subtlety of expression needed to lay bare ‘that which 
hides itself continually’ in the depths of the soul.2° By the same token, 
the natural energy and subtle precision of the speech, and the spectacle 
of the personage scrutinizing what is within him by the discipline of 
sincerity and logic will only be spoilt and diverted by the ‘hysteria’ that 
Yeats suspected in Mrs. Patrick Campbell, by elocutionary expertise or 
constantly varying attitudes: 


When one requires the full attention of the mind, one must not weary it with any but 
the most needful changes of pitch and note, or by an irrelevant or obtrusive gesture.21 


Let actors rehearse in barrels that they may be free to think of speech!” 
Like Arthur Symons and Gordon Craig, Yeats stressed the theatrical value 
of immobility and silence. Scenery, too, full of possible distractions, must 
be austere and suggestive only. It must not compete with ‘the illusion 
created by the actor, who belongs to a world with depth as well as height 
and breadth’.* The modern naturalist thinks continually about how his 
audience is going to behave, and is continually working to impress and 
manipulate it; instead of thinking about his own subject, he seeks ‘external 
aids, remembered situations, tricks of the theatre’,?* but: 


If we understand our own minds, and the things that are striving to utter themselves 
through our minds, we move others, not because we have understood or thought about 
those others, but because all life has the same root ... the following of art is little 
different from the following of religion in the intense preoccupation that it demands. 
Somebody has said ‘God asks nothing of the highest soul except attention’.2® 


An energy flowing from the depths of personality and expressed in a 
medium of subtlety, austerity, and restraint — that is what Yeats sought 
in the writing of Deirdre and expected the player of his principal part to 
understand. If it is true that the consolidation of the Abbey and its 
audience by 1906 allowed Yeats to be bolder than he had been before in 
alining dramatic theory with dramatic practice, then Deirdre is, in some 
respects at least, recognisable as the kind of play that might have been 
expected to result from the conjunction. In Deirdre everything concentrates 
on the way the single heroic individual confronts her destiny. Our 
contemplation of this encounter is as little disturbed as possible by other 
elements, even by the presence, obligatory though it is, of the other 
characters in her story. Unlike Synge, Yeats cuts the intrigue to the 
bone, subordinates Naoise very deliberately, and does the same to Conchu- 
bar2¢ They must not be permitted to diminish Deirdre’s personal, 


20 Plays and Controversies, p. 120. 

21 Ibid., p. 126. 

22 Ibid., p. 20. 

23 I[bid., p. 134. 

24 I[bid., p. 117. 

25  Ibid., p. 161. 

26 Yeats would, I think, have been disappointed and surprised, even if unable to deny 
the connection, at the way this play is related to On Baile’s Strand and The King’s 
Threshold by Parkinson, whom Ellmann follows: ‘Deirdre and Naisi, Cuchulain, and 
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heightened, exceptional existence. Yeats was striving to create a 
memorable character of the ‘kind that follows us into our intimate life’ 
because of the level at which it commands response, as do Odysseus, Don 
Quixote, or Hamlet, who are ‘with us always’.2” Yet, because the 
dramatist was obliged by his experience to acknowledge that certain kinds 
of artifice are unavoidable, this ideal had a year later to be discriminated 
more carefully. Homer and Cervantes were, after all, freer than Sophocles 
or Shakespeare, and their freedom was the measure of their greater access 
to energy and intimacy and personality : 


I met an old man out fishing a year ago, who said to me, ‘Don Quixote and Odysseus . 


are always near to me’; and that is true for me also, for even Hamlet and Lear and 
Oedipus are more cloudy. No playwright ever has made or ever will make a character 
that will follow us out of the theatre as Don Quixote follows us out of the book, for no 
playwright can be wholly episodical, and when one constructs, bringing one’s characters 
into complicated relations with one another, something impersonal comes into the story. 
Society, fate, ‘tendency’, something not quite human, begins to arrange the characters 
and to excite into action only so much of their humanity as they find it necessary to 
show to one another.?8 


An irony of a more local but perhaps equally unavoidable kind attended 
the first performance of Deirdre. The choice of Miss Darragh rather 
than of Mrs. Campbell to play the part was another attempt to prevent 
depths and intimacy being disturbed more than could be helped by the 
glitter of artifice. But it seems to have had the contrary effect, according 
to W. G. Fay. Miss Darragh’s sophisticated, professional style contrasted 
too much with the very different manner of the Abbey players: ‘It was 
like putting a Rolls-Royce to run a race with a lot of hill ponies’.® 


II 


Despite the frustrations that threatened it, the life of Deirdre herself, 
conceived — at any rate in some measure — as a practical expression of 
a complex of ideas about what the theatre ought to be and do, is the chief 
thing in the play, and dominates its design as neither Seanchan nor the 
Countess Cathleen dominate in their plays. The single episode which 
constitutes the plot is shaped to produce this effect, and everything the 


Seanchan represent the reckless ideal, and the kings with whom they war the inglorious 

reality’ (Identity of Yeats [London, 1954], p. 106). 

27 Plays and Controversies, p. 158. 

28 Essays (1924), p. 337-8. 

29 W. G. Fay and Catherine Carswell, The Fays and the Abbey Theatre (London, 1935), 

p. 208 Miss Darragh’s appointment also offended the other players. Miss Darragh, 

whose real name was Letitia Marion Dallas, was later one of the founders of the Liverpool 

Repertory Theatre. She died in 1917. Mrs. Campbell eventually played Deirdre in 

Dublin and London in the last months of 1908. Yeats, who genuinely admired her art 
(see Letters, p. 360), began to compose what much later became The Player Queen 
with Mrs. Campbell in mind for the part of Decima. 
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other characters do or say is intended to give us the measure of Deirdre 
and her situation.®° 

During the protasis, before the entry of Deirdre and Naoise, the audience 
is invited to ask “What kind of story is this?’ This element is stressed 
by the intentionally emphatic use which Yeats has made of the expository 
material forced upon him by his decision to plunge in medias res, and so 
is the feeling that there is somewhere hidden a pattern, or archetype, to 
which, if it can found out, the story will be seen to conform. ‘We are 
in a story’, says the First Musician in the opening lines, ‘such a story 
as we sing’: 


I have a story right, my wanderers, 
That has so mixed with fable in our songs 
That all seemed fabulous. 


But the tale of Deirdre, Naoise, and Conchubar, which she now relates, 
in order to perfect its nature as story, asks an ending, and then only 
will it win complete, professional approval : 


The tale were well enough 
Had it a finish. 


Audience and tale-teller would then know what kind of story it is, whether 
happy or sad, and be able to judge it. They are about to be told: 


But gather close about that I may whisper 
The secrets of a king ... 
I have been to Conchubar’s house and followed up 
A crowd of servants going out and in... 
and came at length 
To a great room. 


On this foreboding note the Musician is interrupted by the entry of Fergus, 
who proceeds to offer his version of the story’s end. It is to be 
reconciliation. 


First Musician. Are Deirdre and her lover tired of life ? 


30 Deirdre was revised and re-written much less than The Counfess Cathleen or The 
King’s Threshold. The general effect of the revisions is to make Deirdre slightly more 
prominent and central. There are three main stages: (1) First version, 1907: in Plays 
for an Irish Theatre, Volume V, and The Poetical Works of William B. Yeats (New 
York, 1907, Volume II). This text was slightly revised for Collected Works (Stratford- 
on-Avon, 1908, Volume II). (2) Second version, 1911: Deirdre, 1911 (Wade No. 86) 
and Plays for an Irish Theatre (Stratford-on-Avon, 1911). On p. 95 Wade refers to 
the text having been ‘slightly revised’; in 1911 it underwent more revision than at 
any other time. (3) Third version, 1922: Plays in Prose and Verse Written for an Irish 
Theatre. Yeats’s note, dated 1922 (p. 425), is misleading: ‘I have revised it a good 
deal of recent years, especially this last year’. The changes are fairly inconsiderable — 
mostly tinkerings with passages that had been altered in 1911 and one cut of about 25 lines. 
There are a few more small changes in the text printed in Collected Plays (London, 1934). 


My quotations are from this edition. 
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Fergus. You are not of this country or you'd know 
That they are in my charge and all forgiven. 


First Musician. We have no country but the roads of the world. 


The ‘roads of the world’ tell them that ‘an old man’s love ... is hard to 
cure’, that ‘old men are jealous’: it is that kind of story, so their experience 
of stories tells them. They admit none of Fergus’s attempts to qualify 
the pattern upon which the story seems to them to be insisting, and they 
finally lead him back to the point that had been reached just before his 
entrance: 


There is a room in Conchubar’s house, and there — 


The sinister re-iteration of this note carries unimpeachable authority for 
the audience, and makes Fergus’s cheerful babble convey the truth even 
while he denies it: 


I know myself, and him, and your wild thought 
Fed on extravagant poetry, and lit 

By such a dazzle of old fabulous tales 

That common things are lost, and all that’s strange 
Is true because ‘twere pity if it were not. 


This is another way of indicating that the professional story-teller 
recognises an analogy when she sees one, and the next moment Fergus’s 
own tongue unwillingly stumbles across one too when he urges the Musicians 
to begin an appropriate song for the entrance of Deirdre and Naoise: 


Begin, begin, of some old king and queen, 
Of Lugaid Redstripe or another; no, not him, 
He and his lady perished wretchedly. 


The audience now knows that it is the Musicians rather than Fergus 
who must be believed, and knows as well the kind of story it is. The 
opening phase of the play is a device for subordinating interest in plot 
to interest in character. When Deirdre enters, we know that her tale 
is about to end in tragedy, although we do not know how she will confront 
this destiny, or when she herself will learn the nature of the story she 
is in. In the next phase the question is asked not by the spectator but 
by the dramatis persona (‘What kind of story am I in?’), and, set against 
the key which the spectator already holds to the answer, can be rephrased 
by him as ‘What kind of person is this ?’ 

From the moment of her entrance Deirdre is preparing herself for the 
role that she considers appropriate to her story as she understands it so 
far. Throughout the rest of the play there is a similar bond between 
her choice of role and her diagnosis of story. At this point, she puts 
on her. jewellery and her paint: 


These women have the raddle that they use 
To make them brave and confident ... 
You'll help me, women, 
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She is ready to ‘dress for the part’, her share in the feast of forgiveness,*t 
But the role she has chosen contravenes her instinctive feeling that the 
story which it is designed to fit is not the true story: 


My husband took these rubies from a king 

Of Surracha that was so murderous 

He seemed all glittering dragon. Now wearing them 
Myself wars on myself, for I myself — 

That do my husband’s will, yet fear to do it — 
Grow dragonish to myself, 


Further omens — the chess-board of Lugaid, and the absence of a messenger 
from Conchubar to greet them — hint that the story is other than it seems. 
The fact that Fergus and Naoise refuse to attend to these hints, while 
Deirdre does, distinguishes her. Naoise reproaches her in words like 
those spoken by Fergus earlier: “You have muddled yourself with old 
tales, seeing story-analogues where none exists’: 

We must not speak or think as women do, 

That when the house is all a-bed sit up 


Marking among the ashes with a stick 
Till they are terrified. 


But when Fergus and Naoise go out to see if any welcoming messenger is 
on his way, Deirdre turns to the Musicians with her question: “What 
kind of story is this?’ From them she gradually learns the true answer. 
They lay open to her the analogies that are crying out for recognition, 
and affirm that there are rules about the way people behave that will 
apply in her case as in any other. These they know about from their 
elder experience of love and ‘the roads of the world’. But at first Deirdre 
misreads their hints and analogues: 


First Musician. I have heard he loved you 

As some old miser loves the dragon-stone 

He hides among the cobwebs near the roof. 

Deirdre. You mean that when a man who has loved like that 
Is after crossed, love drowns in its own flood, 

And that love drowned and floating is but hate ; 

And that a king who hates sleeps ill at night 

Till he has killed; and that, though the day laughs, 

We shall be dead at cock-crow. 

First Musician. You've not my thought. 

When I lost one I loved distractedly, 

I blamed my crafty rival and not him, 

And fancied, till my passion had run out, 

That could I carry him away with me, 

And tell him all my love, I'd keep him yet. 

Deirdre. Ah! now I catch your meaning, that this king 
Will murder Naoise, and keep me alive. 


31 The episode of the jewellery was added in 1911 (Plays for an Irish Theatre, 1911, 
pp. 11-12) and makes Deirdre’s entrance more full of lustre and decision than it is in 


the earlier version. 
E. S. XLII. 1961 15 
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For Deirdre, this is much the worse of two bad stories. Proof that it is 
the one that is being told is given her when the Musician reveals to her 
the secret of the room in Conchubar’s palace that she had twice tried 
to speak about before. It is a bridal chamber, adorned with magical 
stones that transform hate to love. 

Deirdre’s actions during the rest of the play can be summed up as a 
series of attempts to alter this story, as it were from inside the story itself. 
She can endeavour to control events only by influencing Naoise or 


Conchubar, and to this end she desperately plays one part after another. 


in the hope of persuading them to change the story, or of persuading 
herself to endure it. The ‘staginess’ of the play is at its most incontro~- 
_vertible in the character of its protagonist, who has to be a versatile 
‘actress’. The audience, using her breakdowns and failures to measure 
the effort that this costs her, is brought into the intimate life of the character 
by observing her struggle to disguise herself or to discover in herself a 
self that can outface the worst. We are continually reminded by Deirdre’s 
own awareness of it that this is a tale in which the long-remembering 
harpers will find ‘matter for their song’.” 

Deirdre tries to persuade Naoise to escape by pretending that her jewels 
and adornments are intended to wake Conchubar’s desire, but, when 
Fergus sees through her stratagem, she abandons this hastily assumed 
role of fickle woman and wants to destroy the beauty that has caused 
so much harm. Naoise tells her that they must conform to the story as 
it works out: 


Leave the gods’ handiwork unblotched, and wait 
For their decision, our decision is past. 


When the messenger from Conchubar finally reveals what is in his mind, 
Deirdre and Naoise plan a suitable end for their tale, an end different 
from the one designed by the king. They will behave like the characters 
in the old story of Lugaid Redstripe and his Queen: 


What do they say? 
That Lugaid Redstripe and that wife of his 
Sat at this chess-board, waiting for their end. 
They knew that there was nothing that could save them, 
And so played chess as they had any night 
For years, and waited for the stroke of sword. 


And so they proceed to act out the analogue. But Deirdre, although she 
tries her best, finds that she cannot after all conform to her archetype: 


I cannot go on playing like that woman 
That had but the cold blood of the sea in her veins. 


Passionate memories intervene between her and the due performance of 
the chosen role, which is abandoned before Conchubar makes his 


82 The Green Helmet (Collected Plays [1934], p. 243). 
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momentary appearance at the door to spy upon them. Naoise, twice 
mistaking the story, supposing first that Conchubar is honest and then 
that he is a coward, rushes out to fight him. Alone, Deirdre has thought 
the ending out again and begs the knife from the Musician, reminding 
her that the Musicians’ part is to remember and record the tale: 


Women, if I die, 
If Naoise die this night, how will you praise? 
What words seek out? for that will stand to you; 
being but dead we shall have many friends. 
All through your wanderings, the doors of kings 
Shall be thrown wider open, the poor man’s hearth 
Heaped with new turf, because you are wearing this 

[Gives Musician a bracelet.] 

To show that you have Deirdre’s story right. 


But when Naoise is trapped, her pleas, undisguisedly desperate, are 
powerless to change the ends which each has chosen. Naoise is determined 
to die rather than to assent to Conchubar’s bargain; Conchubar is resolved 
to have Deirdre, if needs be at the price of a life. When this has been 
exacted and Naoise is dead, Deirdre immediately assumes her last role. 
This is her final means of controlling her fate and shaping it to the ends 
she desires. When she adopts the semblance of a half-reluctant mistress, 
attracted by the new lover yet preserving sufficient personal dignity to 
insist first on paying her debt to the old one, assuring Conchubar that 
this will make a good start to their new life together, and flaring up for 
a moment into a wifely termagant admonishing him for the lack of manliness 
he displays by his reluctance to grant her the favour, she plays her most 
testing role. Its sustained complexity is the measure of her determination, 
of the ‘white-heat’ at the heart of it.** For all her previous disguisings 
had broken down; since Naoise is dead, there are no analogues left, and 
no hopes either. To finish the story in her way, and not Conchubar’s, 
is her sufficient inspiration. Her role here is in the same mode as her 
other disguisings, but it is a kind of imaginative triumph, because 
distinguished by success as they were by failure. 


Ill 


The Countess Cathleen is a play essentially episodical. In The King’s 
Threshold the successive stage-pictures are threaded through by the gradual 
exaltation of Seanchan towards his double vision. But in Deirdre variety 
of episode and variety of stage-picture are both subordinated to the 
central figure and her paradigm of roles. The crises in the play are 
in Deirdre’s personality: in the way she comes to interpret her fate, and 
in the struggle to re-shape it by playing a part. It is on this level that 


38 “Yeats used to say about Deirdre’s performance — “Red-heat up to Naisi’s death, 
white-heat after he is dead” ’ (Lennox Robinson, in Scattering Branches, p. 96). 
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the audience is expected to pay attention, and in this sense that the 
action of Deirdre may be described as ‘an activity of the soul of the 
character’. Whether it is such an activity in a more specifically Yeatsian 
sense is another question. Is the activity so purified that Deirdre seems 
to move to the centre where ‘all life has the same root’ so that we see 
ourselves in her? The bond between the play and Yeats’s notions of 
drama appears, when it is further examined, to be of an extremely 
paradoxical nature. 

Yeats argued, in his theory of tragedy and tragic character, that 
character — the ‘discrimination and definition of individuality’ as Una 
Ellis-Fermor defined it in this connexion ** — is ‘continuously present in 
comedy alone’. In tragic art ‘one distinguishes devices to exclude or 
lessen character’. ‘Tragedy must always be a drowning and breaking of 
the dykes that separate man from man’: 


amid the great moments, when Timon orders his tomb, when Hamlet cries to Horatio 
‘absent thee from felicity awhile’, when Antony names ‘Of many thousand kisses the 
poor last’, all is lyricism, unmixed passion, ‘the integrity of fire’. Nor does character ever 
attain to complete definition in these lamps ready for the taper.®® 


The definition of individuality, like assertive scenery and over-emphatic 
gestures, will ruin the spectator’s trance-like absorption in those supreme 
moments, for the ‘reverie’ they induce — a state of sharing ‘at the root 
of life’ in the tragic personage’s activity of soul — is exceedingly fragile: 


Tragic art, passionate art, the drowner of dykes, the confounder of understanding, moves 
us by setting us to reverie, by alluring us almost to the intensity of trance. The persons 
upon the stage, let us say, greaten till they are humanity itself. We feel our minds 
expand convulsively or spread out slowly ... It was only by watching my own plays 
that I understood that this reverie, this twilight between sleep and waking, this bout 
of fencing, alike on the stage and in the mind, between man and phantom, this perilous 
path as on the edge of a sword, is the condition of tragic pleasure ... If an actor becomes 
over emphatic ... or even if an electric lamp that should have cast but a reflected light 
from sky or sea, shows from behind the post of a door, I discover at once the proud 
fragility of dreams.3¢ 


In addition to his examples from Shakespeare, Yeats cited two other 
passages that induced the tragic reverie. One is the third Act of Synge’s 
Deirdre of the Sorrows — ‘a reverie of passion that mounts and mounts 
till grief itself has carried [Deirdre] beyond grief into pure contemplation’ *7 
The other is from his own Deirdre : 


I am content with the players and myself, if I am moved for a while not by the contrasted 


84 Ellis-Fermor, op. cit., p. 86. 

35 Essays (1924), p. 297. 

86 Preface to Plays for an Irish Theatre (Stratford-on-Avon, 1911), pp. ix-x. This 
Preface, first printed in 1910 (see Wade, Bibliography, p. 99) is another version of the 


aa in The Cutting of an Agate (first published, New York, 1912) on ‘The Tragic 
heatre’. 


87 Essays (1924), p, 295. 
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sorrows of Deirdre and Naisi, but because the words have called up before me the image 

of the sea-born woman so distinctly that Deirdre seems by contrast to those unshaken 

eyelids that had but the sea’s cold blood what I had wished her to seem, a wild bird in a 
cage.38 


If my account of Deirdre is admissible, the question is not one of deciding 
whether Yeats succeeded in writing a tragedy which reached to the height 
of his theory, but whether the theory, or this aspect of it, can usefully 
be applied to it at all. Although Deirdre has her moments of beautiful, 
mindless desperation — a wild bird in a cage — she is surely more full 
of character and artifice than the theory admits. Her last phase, the 
phase of ‘white-heat’ after the death of Naoise, is certainly not a phase 
of pure and almost depersonalized grief, like that of Synge’s heroine. 
With controlled artifice, the staginess of the accomplished actress, she 
presents to Conchubar a mask of deceit, which depends for its success 
on its resourceful detail and on the verisimilitude with which it appears to 
answer his wish while gaining her own end. It is a battle of wit and will, 
resourceful wit balanced against the old man’s jealous will. Deirdre 
is not helpless in the grip of circumstance, as Lady Gregory had laid 
it down that the tragic character ought to be,*® but overcomes it by an 
act of the imagination, a role played out to the end. Her last, ambiguous 
words assert her consciousness of triumph while holding out a false 
promise to Conchubar. As for the spectator, trance or reverie seems out 
of the question during the scene. ‘We catch our breath’, as Lennox 
Robinson remarked. 
It was after he had written Deirdre that Yeats wrote: 


The masks of tragedy contain neither character nor personal energy. They are allied 
to decoration and to the abstract figures of Egyptian temples. Before the mind can look 
out of their eyes the active will perishes, hence their sorrowful calm. Joy is of the 
will which labours, which overcomes obstacles, which knows triumph. The soul knows 
its changes of state alone, and I think the motives of tragedy are not related to action 
but to changes of state.*° 


The passage, so far as its diction makes it amenable to exegesis, could 
be taken point by point as presenting the opposite of what is actually 
the case with Deirdre. The state of Deirdre’s soul — if by that is meant 
the deepest level of her personality, the fundamental passion of her 
nature which motivates her behaviour — changes not at all in the course 
of the play, but remains always her passionate love for Naoise. Her 
active will never rests, but is pitted turn by turn against her own weakness, 
against the Musicians, against Naoise, and finally against Conchubar; and 
the ‘masks’ which she adopts, her roles, are directly the instruments of 
this will, and gradually strengthen in both the definition of individuality 


38 Preface to Plays for an Irish Theatre (1911), p. ix. 
39 New Irish Comedies, pp. 158-9, quoted Ellis-Fermor, op. cit., p. 66. 


40 Dramatis Personae, p. 89. 
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and in the personal energy with which they are played out. She knows 
at last joyful triumph, which, according to Yeats, is the reward of comedy: 


Comedy is joyous because all assumption of a part, of a personal mask, whether of the 
individualized face or of the grotesque face of farce, is a display of energy, and all 
energy is joyous,*! 


Here energy (and this might reasonably have remained unguessed from 
many of his other uses of the word) is the sign of comedy alone. In 
effect, Deirdre is nearer to what Yeats defined as comedy than to what 
he held tragedy to be. The irrelation between practice and theory has 


become almost grotesque. 


If Yeats suspected that his own version of the great tragic tale of the 
‘Irish Helen’, the theme hallowed for him by the pen of the dying Synge, 
was queerly inapposite to his own thoughts about tragedy, he might well 
have been confused and disappointed by the difference between what he 
had done in the theatre and what he wanted to do. This was perhaps 
one cardinal reason, amongst many lesser ones, for the moratorium of 
ten years on play-writing. It is broken only by The Green Helmet, a 
comedy full of ‘joyous energy’ but a trifle none the less, and by the abortive 
attempt to start The Player Queen.* Apart from these, only the continuing 
process of revision of the plays already written, the endless concern with 
what he described, in the essay on “The Tragic Theatre’, as ‘the wheeis 
and pulleys necessary to the effect, but in themselves nothing’, shows that 
a second attempt, after so many at most precarious, and now faded, 
successes, was the recognition of a need. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. PETER URE. 


41 Ibid., p. 89. 

42 The date 1914 attached to The Hour-Glass in Collected Plays (1934) is misleading. 
The first prose-version of this play was first printed in 1903 (slightly revised in 1908 
and 1911). A poetic version was being planned as early as June, 1903 (Letters, p. 393); 
the version in Collected Plays, partly in prose and partly in verse, was first printed in 
Gordon Craig’s periodical The Mask in 1913 (Wade No. 108, No. 110, No. 115). 
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Notes and News 


Folklore and Beowulf’s Defense of Heorot 


Many scholars who believe that a variant of ‘The Bear's Son Tale’ 
underlay the Grendel episodes in Beowulf have mentioned Celtic analogues 
as well, conceding that “The Hand and the Child’ story may somehow 
supplement the Teutonic tale as a folklore source. Klaeber, for example, 
wrote: “There is, of course, no reason why incidents representing different 
folkloristic types could not be found combined in a particular story.’? 
Because these scholars have neglected, however, to delineate exactly how 
‘The Hand and the Child’ relates to the epic, Celticists like James Carney? 
have been led to over-stress the Irish origins and to reject virtually all of 
the suggested Teutonic parallels. 

George Lyman Kittredge, while exploring another matter, discussed 
variants of ‘The Hand and the Child’ found in Ireland, in Japan, and 
among the Indians of California.* After enumerating six versions of the 
story involving the Irish hero Finn, he summarized one that consisted 
originally of two interwoven folk stories. When one of these, the tale 
of ‘The Skilful Companions’, was removed, the remaining story ran: 


A certain king has already lost two children, who have been carried off as soon as they 
were born. [Apparently no one knows what has become of them, for all the watchers 
are overcome with sleep.] The queen is expecting a third child. A hero of extraordinary 
strength visits the king [perhaps by invitation], and undertakes to watch. The child is 
born. The hero resists the soporific magic, to which all others yield, grasps the gigantic 
hand that descends through the smoke-hole (or window) to seize the child, and tears it 
off at the shoulder. The monster escapes, leaving behind the child and the arm.* 


Carney® supports Gerard Murphy's argument® that Grendel loses his 
arm (rather than receives another type of wound) because in the folk 
tale the rest of the monster’s body was hidden and that this: feature of 
the epic becomes clear only when illuminated by its folklore source. Three 
other aspects of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel can be elucidated by reference 
to ‘The Hand and the Child’. First, Beowulf, like the hero of the Celtic 
tale but unlike Grettir the Strong in his parallel adventures, is not alone 
when he makes his defense of the hall. Second, Beowulf's companions, 
like those of the hero in “The Hand and the Child’, fall into a deep sleep 
just before Grendel’s appearance, a sleep so deep that they do not awaken 


1 Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, ed. Fr. Klaeber, 3rd ed. (Boston, 1950), p. xiii®. 

2 ‘The Irish Elements in Beowulf’, Studies in Irish Literature and History (Dublin, 

1955), pp. 77-128. 

3 ‘Arthur and Gorlagon’, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, VIII 
_ (1903), 222 ff. 

4 Kittredge, p. 227. 

5 Carney, p. 99". 

6 Duanaire Finn, Ill, Irish Texts Society, XLII (1953), . 186. 
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until the monster has burst open the door of Heorot, devoured one of 
their companions, and attacked Beowulf himself. The mystery of the 
thanes’ slumber on this occasion deepens when we recall that the following 
night, when Grendel's dam makes a quite unexpected attack on the hall 
after the Geats and Danes had drunk heavily in celebration of Grendel's 
destruction, the warriors all rise and grasp their weapons before she can 
seize any of them. This visit to the hall by the second monster is not 
found in the folklore versions; the contrast between the thanes’ reaction 
on these two occasions may indicate that the poet in his account of 
Grendel’s last sally followed a source containing at least a reminiscence 
of the soporific spell that plays so prominent a part in versions of “The 
Hand and the Child’. Finally, Beowulf, again like the Irish hero (or 
his powerful companion) but unlike Grettir, does not strike off the monster's 
arm with a sword but, trusting to his hand-strength, wrenches the arm 
from its socket. 

Just as one must accept the cogency of W. W. Lawrence's argument 
for a folklore source underlying the poet’s confused description of the 
haunted mere,” so one must recognize that these features of Beowulf’s 
defense of Heorot against Grendel become more meaningful when compared 
with the Irish tale. I suspect that a further comparison of Beowulf with 
its Teutonic and Celtic folk analogues will show clearly that the fight 
with Grendel owes much to “The Hand and the Child’ motif, whereas 
the descent of Beowulf into Grendel’s cavern and the faithlessness of 
his Danish allies derive from a variant of ‘The Bear’s Son Tale’. At least 
two distinct adventures are involved in the Grendel episodes, both of 
which need not have originated in the same generic story. When this 
is realized, Germanic philologists will no longer have to attribute to 
coincidence all Celtic parallels, and Celticists will no longer feel obliged 
to reject the contributions of Panzer and Lawrence. 


Duke University. Donatp H. Reman. 


Usk’s ‘Knot in the Hert’ Again 


In English Studies XXXVII, 1956, pp. 260-1, I suggested that the strange 
use of knot in the hert (= ‘bliss’) that is found in the second book of 
Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love is inspired by a passage in Alanus’ De 
Planctu Naturae (prose VIII), in which Nature and Genius are said to 
be united nodo dilectionis praecordialis. This explanation of knot in the 
hert has not found favour with Mr. J. Norton Smith, author of a recent 
article on Lydgate’s metaphors (E. S. XLII, p. 91). My explanation of 
the phrase ‘as an equivalent of summum bonum derived from Genius’s words 


7 "The Haunted Mere in Beowulf’, PMLA, XXVII (1912), 208-245. 
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in Alan’s De Planctu Naturae (prose VIII): “nodus dilectionis praecordialis”’ 
must be rejected’. It is Skeat, not I, who points out the indisputable fact 
that knot is an equivalent of summum bonum; it is Nature’s letter, not 
‘Genius’s words’, that includes the paragraph in which the nodus is 
mentioned; it is regrettable that Usk’s text, which has suffered so many 
corruptions in bygone days, should suffer one more when Mr. Smith 
misquotes a very short passage (II, iv, 136 ff.). But let that pass. Why 
must my explanation be ‘rejected’? Because ‘praecordialis is an adjective 
and goes with dilectionis. Alan’s phrase might be rendered “the knot 
of sincere love” or even “the bond of close love’.’ Who has ever 
suggested anything else? However, we are now offered another explan- 
ation of knot: ‘Contextually, Usk’s knot seems to draw its illustrative 
vitality from “‘knittings’’ that are “‘tyed’’, and the further description 
(1I.4.142) “the knotte in the herte muste ben from one to an-other”’ 
suggests that Usk has a love-knot in mind’. It is not particularly remarkable 
that a knot is associated with ‘tyed knittings’, and what do we gain 
by calling Usk’s knot a ‘love-knot’? When Walter Hilton in his Scale 
of Perfection speaks of a revelation that ‘knits the knot of love and 
devotion to Jesus faster’ (1,12), this knot may also be described as a kind 
of love-knot, but such a term explains nothing. Mr. J. Norton Smith has 
not grasped my point, and why he lectures us on elementary Latin grammar 
I cannot tell. 

The problem is this: how is it that Usk uses knot for ‘the bliss for 
which a man strives, the summum bonum’ (Skeat, p. 577)? I have 
suggested that Usk derived this use of knot in the hert from Alanus 
because the function of nodus dilectionis praecordialis in prose VIII of 
De Planctu is similar to that of knot in the hert in Book II of the Testament. 
In addition, as I have shown before, Usk is elsewhere influenced by Alanus, 
and his most important terms are derived from others. 

In both texts, the knot has a deep significance. In the Testament, 
heavenly Love explains the nature of a true knot. Real bliss does not 
consist in love for external and transitory things: The wayes by digneté, 
tichesse, renomé, and power, if thou loke clerely, arn no wayes to the 
knotte (IL,viii,130ff.). On the contrary, as pointed out at the beginning 
of the same chapter, these things unbind the knot: Verily it is proved that 
richesse, dignité, and power ben not trewe way to the knotte, but as rathe 
by suche thinges the knotte to be unbounde; wherfore on these thinges 
I rede no wight truste to gette any good knotte. But the bliss resulting 
from love of virtue is a knot that cannot be unbound: Suche a knot, thus 
getten, abydeth with this thinge and with the soule, as long as they laste. 
A soule dyeth never; vertu and goodnesse evermore with the soule endureth; 
and this knot is parfit blisse. Than this soule in this blisse endless shal 
enduren. Thus shul hertes of a trewe knot ben esed: thus shul their soules 
ben plesed: thus perpetually in joye shul they singe (II,x,153ff.). And the 
harmony created by a knot of the true sort is described in the ninth chapter: 
This armony, this melody, this perdurable joye may nat be in doinge but 
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betwene hevens and elementes, or twey kyndly hertes ful knit in trouth 


of natural understonding, withouten weninge and disceit (II,ix,40ff.). 


Thus a true knot in the hert, the only knot that yields bliss and harmony, 
is permanent and cannot be untied. 

Though the relevant paragraphs in De Planctu are more boriceutrueees 
the context in Alanus’ work is reminiscent of that in Usk’s. There is the 
same contrast between base and unworthy passions (second part of Nature's 
letter) and pure and unchanging love (first part of Nature’s letter). There 
is the same stress on the durability and tightness of the bond of love: 
Tibi nodo dilectionis praecordialis astringor, ut omnino tecum sim, aut in 
tuo profecto proficiens, aut in tuo defectu aequa lance deficiens. Qua- 
propter circularis debet esse dilectio, ut tu talione dilectionis respondens, 
nostram fortunam facias esse communem. And this pure and unchanging 
love, as in the Testament, causes a harmony of concord, a state of bliss: 
Nec mirum, si in nostrarum voluntatum unione conformi concordiae reperio 
melodiam, cum unius ideae exemplaris notio nos conformet, et in eundem 
animum esse produxit, unius officialis administrationis conformet conditio, 
cum mentes nostras non superficiali dilectionis vinculo amor jungat hypo- 
crita, sed penitiora animorum nostrorum latibula, casti amoris pudor 
inhabitet (prose IX). In short, the love described in these passages is 
holy; the knot, a common symbol of love, is a symbol of holy love in prose 
VII. There is much to indicate that Usk was inspired by Alanus when 
he used the knot as an equivalent of ‘the bliss for which a man strives, 
the summum bonum’. 


Lund. CLAES SCHAAR. 


Dr Schaar has amply illustrated his reasons for identifying Usk’s phrase 
‘knot in the hert’. with summum bonum but I should like to call his attention 
to the fact that in my original remark I was concerned only to reject the 
putative identification via the phrase from the De Planctu. The passage 
quoted by Dr Schaar seems to me to support some of Usk’s statements 
but not to account directly or specifically for anything in the phrase ‘knot 
in the hert’. The source and exact texture of the phrase still seem 
unexplained to me. 

My original observation is clear in context but I can see how Dr. Schaar 
has read into it total rejection. I am sincerely sorry that he has allowed 
himself to be disturbed. I was not aware of ‘lecturing’ anybody in the 
accepted sense of that idiom. As for the ‘misquotation’ in my quoting 
of Usk, I acknowledge it — but not the implication of his quibble. I really 
must point out that I do not offer ‘another explanation’ of Usk’s knot. 


St. Salvator’s College, J. Norton Smrru. 
St. Andrews. 
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Glides, Diphthongs, and Boundaries 


The inspiration (or irritant) that drove me to write this paper was A. A. 
Hill's review (Language 36.246-9) of my Studies ... in current speech 
(Copenhagen 1959), In my book I make a sharp distinction between a glide 
(e.g. the one symbolized by y in by), which I take to be a single phoneme, 
and a diphthong (e.g. the one symbolized by oy in boy), which I analyze as 
a sequence of two phonemes.t This distinction of mine goes back to a 
paper I read on Dec. 27, 1935, at the annual meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, with Leonard Bloomfield in the chair. According to 
Bulletin No. 9 of the Society, p. 17, my paper was discussed by Swadesh 
and Bloch. Unhappily (or happily) no record of the discussion was 
kept and I cannot quote ad verbum what either Bloch or Swadesh had to say. 
My paper, entitled ‘Phonemes and phonemic correlations in current 
English’, was duly published.? It had grown out of a study I made of 
B. Trnka’s monograph, A phonological analysis of present-day standard 
English (Prague 1935). I took issue with Trnka on a number of matters 
but I will begin with a footnote in my paper (p. 160, n. 4) about a point on 
which Trnka and I were agreed: 
That oi is no ‘unit’ phoneme but a combination of the phonemes [>] and [j] comes out 
with a beautiful clarity in words like royal [r2-jal], where [j] begins the second syllable; 
Trnka (p. 12) aptly compares loyal with lawyer in phonemic pattern. No such separation 
of phonetic constituents is permissible in [ei ai ou au]; thus, lion is not divisible into 
syllables as [la-jan]. 


For this and other reasons I accepted Trnka’s classification of [ei ai ou 
au] as unit phonemes and called them glides. To these I added [ii] and 
[uu] for Trnka’s [i:] and [u:] and recognized six such phonemes in all.* 
I distinguished the glides from the vowels on the one hand, from the 
diphthongs on the other. Trnka made no such distinction. To him [ei 
ai ou au] were diphthongs in spite of being unit phonemes, and though 
he recognized that the diphthongs heard in loin and ruin were not unit 
phonemes but phonemic sequences, he nevertheless reckoned his [ia ea aia 
u2 aua] unit phonemes rather than sequences. Here of course I parted 
company with him. 

At that time my thinking had got no further. I saw clearly the distinction 
between my six glides [ii ei ai uu ou au], which are unit phonemes, and 
my seven diphthongs [ia ea aia uaaua uj 2j], which are sequences of two 
phonemes each, but I failed to see the need for a transcription that brought 
out this fundamental difference, and in the system of glides that I set up 
(p. 162), I symbolized these phonemes in accordance with the 19th-century 
phonetic analysis of Henry Sweet, departing from the master in one 


1 See also my paper ‘Diphthong and glide’, in Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie, 
Fernand Mossé in memoriam (Paris 1959), pp. 256-66. 


2 See ES 18 (1936). 159-64. 
3 So also J. Vachek, in [Prague] Studies in English 4.133, though he still called them 


diphthongs. 
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respect only: I wrote [ii ei ai uu ou au] instead of Sweet's [ij ej aj uw ow 
aw]. That is to say, my symbols for the glides marked their limits of 
movement and thus injected an element of phonetic analysis into the 
symbolization, though by using [i] and [u] instead of Sweet's [j] and 
[w] I indicated that I did not accept his diphthongal interpretation of 
these glides. As late as 1940, when I published my long paper on English 
phonemes,* I had learned no better. But in time I came to see that in 
phonemic (as against phonetic) transcription it was unscientific to write 
a unit phoneme with a sequence of two symbols, and in my Studies of 1959 
the six phonemes that I had classified as glides in 1935 and 1940 are all 
written with one symbol each: /iey uow/.® 

Hill in his review of my book comments as follows (p. 247) on this 
feature of it: 


Malone treats the vocalic parts of words like spite and spout as unit phonemes, and writes 
them with /y/ and /w] respectively. It is true that the proposal to write diphthongs with 
unit phonemic symbols has been made before. The uniqueness of Malone's position is 
that his /y/ and /w] are his only two unit symbols for diphthongs. In this he departs 
from his writing of beat bait boot boat with two symbols as he did in 1940 ‘in the 
old unhappy phonetic way’. I find it a little hard to see why writing two symbols in 
boy, as he still does, is not also an example of ‘the old unhappy phonetic way’, though 
I can understand his position that to write the series of words given above with two 
symbols would commit him to what ‘Kurath calls the binary interpretation’, which he 
wishes to avoid. 


When Hill says ‘the proposal to write diphthongs with unit phonemic 
symbols has been made before’ he implies that I am renewing this proposal. 
In fact, of course, I write all diphthongs with two symbols each; it is the 
glides, not the diphthongs, that I write with single symbols. In ignoring 
the distinction I make between glides and diphthongs Hill has confused 
the issue. He also makes too much of the uniqueness of my position. 
The Prague school anticipated me in distinguishing two classes of so-called 
diphthongs, the members of one class being monophonematic, those of the 
other biphonematic (Vachek's terms), and Vachek reached a distribution 
identical with mine, one which he has developed descriptively and 
historically in his latest paper.6 I may be unique in giving the name of 
glide to the monophonematic diphthongs and restricting the term diphthong 
to the biphonematic ones; if so, I am glad to be recognized as the father 
of this useful terminological opposition. Among those who, whatever their 


4 ‘The phonemes of current English’, in Studies for William A. Read (Baton Rouge 1940), 
pp. 133-65. 

5 In deciding to write /ieuo/ rather than /ii ei uu ou/, I was influenced by the fact 
that the so-called off-glide often heard in these phonemes need not be present and is 
therefore an allophonic, non-distinctive feature. But the other two phonemes are normally 
glides, though simple vocalic allophones may occur, witness J. Sledd’s fire (Language, 
31.320) and Daniel Jones's -flower (Dicf., 5th ed., p. xix). When I wrote them ly w/ 
rather than fai au/, I was giving up a fossilized phonetic transcription and bringing my 
system of graphemes into full harmony with my system of phonemes. 

8 Mélanges Mossé, pp. 444-56; see especially 446 and 454. But Vachek and I do not 
always agree on the historical course of events. 
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terminology, make the distinction I make between glides and diphthongs, 
I seem to be the only one to take the consequences of this position by 
writing all the glides with single symbols, but here I cannot blame others 
for not doing what I myself started doing so late. We are all sinners. 

I welcome Hill's view that the vocalic parts of beat, bait, boot, boat and 
the like are not diphthongs, even though he does not call them monophthongs 
(or glides) in so many words, merely implying that they are when he 
says that /y/ and /w/ are my only unit symbols for diphthongs. I had 
expected him to say that all six of my symbols /ieyuow] represented 
diphthongs. But it would seem that he has had a change of heart (or head). 
If so, he is moving in the right direction. . 

I also welcome the comparison that Hill makes of two statements of 
mine, one about the differentiating function of phonemes, with /h/ for 
illustration, the other about this function as applied to a morphemic 
boundary. The two passages are widely separated in the text and I had 
not thought of them together, but now, thanks to Hill, I do associate them. 
He finds them contradictory; I don’t. Here they are: 


A phoneme need not serve in this way [i.e. enable us to distinguish one morpheme from 
another] in all its occurrences. Thus, in the word herb the phoneme /h/ may be present 
or absent and this variation does not affect the meaning of the word. But a sound-effect 
must have the differentiating function in some of its occurrences if it is to be reckoned 
a phoneme. ... [p. 226]. 

In the disyllabic phrase at all the boundary between the two syllables may coincide with 
the morphemic boundary but it often does not, the /t/ heading the second syllable. This 
variation is without phonemic significance, it is true, since the phrase means the same 
thing no matter which variant is used. In the opposition a name vs. an aim, however, 
we have a fundamentally different case. ... [p. 240]. 


Both these passages have to do with the same problem, that of isolating 
the phonemes of current English. In the first passage I was trying to 
show how phonemes were isolated, using /h/ as-an illustration, and in the 
course of my exposition I noted that the [h] of herb gave me no help, 
since here it may be either present or absent. In the second passage I 
was trying to prove that a phoneme of division /-/ existed, and I began 
by pointing out that the phrase af all gave me no help, since here the [-] 
may be present or absent: it is present, of course, when the phrase is 
treated as dimorphemic, with the syllabic boundary between the two 
morphemes; absent when the phrase is treated as monomorphemic, with 
the syllabic boundary before |t/. If I had had the earlier passage in mind 
when I wrote the later one, the two would have been phrased alike and 
nobody could have called them contradictory. As they stand, their actual 
parallelism is not made clear and Hill could have something to take 
issue with, in vindicating linguistics as ‘a serious activity’. I hope he 
finds something better next time. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kemp MALone. 
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B. J. Timmer +. We regret to announce the death of Dr. B. J. Timmer, 
Reader in Old and Middle English in Queen Mary College, University 
of London, and a frequent contributor to English Studies. He took his 
Ph.D. degree in the University of Groningen in 1934 on a thesis entitled 
Studies in Bishop Werferth's Translation of Gregory the Great. After 
the Second World War he brought out editions of The Later Genesis 
and of Judith. He also contributed the chapter on Middle English to 
The Year's Work in English Studies, 1953-1958. — Z, 


Enlarged Number. In order to.speed up the publication of reviews this 
number has been enlarged by sixteen pages. There will probably be 
similar extensions in the near future as the need arises and means permit. 


Reviews 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Designed partly on regional 
lines and partly on historical principles, and containing all the 
Scottish words known to be in use or to have been in use since 
c. 1700. Volume IV. Parts III and IV. Galti — Hair. 1955-6. 
Volume V. Parts I to III. Hair — Kempy. 1957-60. Each part 
at 128 pp. Edited by (WituiAM Grant and) Davin D. Murison. 
Edinburgh: The Scottish Dictionary Association Ltd. 


As Schiller has it, a cultured language is the medium that does the thinking 
and the poetizing for us, even before we have to take any pains ourselves. 
If so, browsing in a dictionary is surely one of the most stimulating 
experiences in the life of a cultured man. The dictum comes readily to 
mind on reviewing these five latest parts of the Scottish National 
Dictionary. This work is now being produced in Edinburgh, under the 
same roof with the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, with the 
self-effacement and infinite care that characterize the great line of Scottish 
scholars who have helped to raise British lexicography to still rarely 
equalled standards of craftsmanship. 

What thought and poetry is enshrined in this tongue that has drawn 
its world-wide fame chiefly from Burns, but whose national importance is 
being increasingly reacknowledged, fortunately, in the wake of the New 
Makars and reviving Scottish Nationalism! Without such forces of new 
national consciousness at work (materializing in important surveys of 
Scots and Gaelic dialects, place-names, and popular traditions, also carried 
out at Edinburgh University) the tongue of the bard whose memory is 
held so immortal may sooner or later prove very much less so. But 
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whatever the prospects, here, in the work of Grant and Murison, is the 
living oracle of what is or has been most humanly Scots. The homely 
familiar phrase, the unerring beauty of verbal evocation, the sure home- 
thrust of genial mother wit, the lash of laconic sarcasm, the fling of 
voluptuous flyting: they are all there, in the good old words of native stamp. 

If one of the tests of vitality is the native growth of telling, vigorous 
morphemes, Scots stands it well. How expressive is the pejorative -rel 
in gamphrel ‘foolish person’, gangrel ‘tramp’, gomerel ‘fool’, gutterel 
‘gluttonous’, “young fat pig’, haiverel ‘foolish talker’, hatterel ‘confused 
heap’, hotterel id., jotteral ‘odd, mean or dirty work’ and kaibrel ‘thin 
ill-thriving sheep’. Some of these are derived from frequentative -er, as in 
haister ‘to haste’, haizer ‘to half-dry (washing)’, jotter ‘to do odd jobs’, 
which coexists with the frequentative -le, as in hechle from hech ‘to breathe 
quickly’, and jofttle ‘to work slovenly’. Getling ‘infant’, halflin ‘half-grown 
youth’, gorblin, gorlin ‘unfledged bird’ testify to the vigour of the partly 
diminutive, partly pejorative -ling, while such adverbs as gatelins ‘straight 
to’, grooflins ‘prostrate’, halflins ‘half’, heidlins ‘headlong’, hidlins ‘secretly’, 
like backlings and stownlings, so delightfully remind us of German riicklings 
and blindlings, and reflect the comparative poverty of the standard language. 
Another adverbial genitive, as geylies from gey + ly ‘pretty (much), 
tolerably well’ is, with brawlies, a rather solitary survivor. Nothing in 
English can rival the terseness of the Scots participial adjectives in -it 
like crabbit and sleekit (how weak even crabbéd sounds in comparison) 
which we find represented by gawkit ‘foolish, clumsy’, glaikit ‘foolish, 
thoughtless’, gowkit ‘foolish, stupid’, guckit ‘foolish, silly’, gypit ‘foolish, 
witless’, gytit ‘insane, half-witted’, hallockit ‘wild, flighty’, and hippit 
‘numb with tiredness in the back’ (Eng. slang hipped ‘depressed’, we suggest, 
is possibly from this rather than from hyp(ochondtia) ). 

Similar notions may be more exuberantly expressed by that jolly type 
of compound seen in gamaleerie ‘of clumsy build’, gowkmaleerie ‘giddy 
female’, gigmaleerie ‘silly, flighty boy or girl’, goufmalogie ‘woollen 
petticoat formerly worn’, heeliegoleerie ‘topsy-turvy’, hochmagandy ‘fornic- 
ation’, jirglemajorgle ‘jumbled together’. Countless suffixes, well known 
or rare, can only be mentioned, as -us (gawkus ‘fool’), -ich, -ach, ~ichty 
(greenichty ‘greenish’), -ler (inler ‘one of the party in power’), -ter (hashter 
‘slovenly work’), -ack (varying with -at) (heelack ‘eel-like fish’), -ster 
(heidster ‘leading hand in a fishing boat’), -ums (hodrums ‘young child 
beginning to walk’), and -o (horso ‘sizable horse’); the last being here 
used in contrast with the famous diminutive -ie, which makes Scots so 
endearing to us for its parallel in Swiss-German ~-i (as cf. Robbie/R6bi, 
lassie/Miiti, pussie/Biisi). ‘The Swiss parallel, by the way, is mentioned 
in an excellent entry on the various uses (and sources) of the suffix -ie, to 
which one would have welcomed counterparts on minor ones like -ich, 
-ichty and -ick, or references thereto. With great interest one learns 
that ‘since the 18th c, ~ie has been generally replacing -ock (-ick) «.. 
and survives in northern Scots, but is becoming obsolete with common 
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nouns in middle and southern Scots, where the use of the adjective wee 
tends to oust it as dim’. These examples by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of indigenous word-formation. We have given them 
prominence because they are both among the early philologian’s delights 
and the modern scholar’s neglects. 

Even one fairly innocent of the vernacular will be captivated — finding 
here their true spring and fountain-head — by a number of words that 
have passed into general Anglo-Saxon consciousness, either retaining their 
original flavour and application, or else long popularized out of all recognition. 
Among the former we may reckon the historical gardyloo (the warning cry 
preceding the fall-out of dirty water, etc. from the upper ‘houses’ in Auld 
Reekie’s high ‘lands’), gillie (a Highland chief's, now a sportman’s 
attendant, from Gael. gille ‘boy’, which in a later loan variant, as keelie, 
signifies ‘a (Glasgow) tough’), glen (in Scotland nicely distinguished from 
strath), gloaming (from OE. &fen-glommung), gowan (in Argyll, in 1929, 
‘among schoolchildren entirely superseded by daisy’, a sad note pointing 
to the dominie as the culprit!), haaf (Orkney and Shetland ‘deep sea 
(fishing )’), haar (‘cold wind, sea mist’), haggis (with its proper ingredients 
indicated, and which, like the bag-pipe, was once just as popular in Eng-~- 
land), hale (and hearty), Hogmanay (from something like 16th c. French 
aguillanneuf (-l’an neuf!)and so a legacy of the Auld Alliance), haver 
i.e. haiver ‘to speak nonsense’, somehow often misunderstood by the 
non-Scot as a portmanteau of ‘waver’ and ‘hover’). On Halloween ‘eve 
of All Saints’ Day’ we meet the guiser ‘a child going about disguised, 
with turnip lantern, begging and singing’. The kailie ‘Highland social 
gathering’ is now with new Celtic consciousness spelt in its Gaelic form 
ceilidh. Kelpie ‘water spirit’ apparently stems from Gaelic cailpeach 
‘bullock’. The indispensable kailyard has given its name to a school of 
Scottish writers, from whose works the dictionary so often quotes. Just 
as intriguing, if often less colourful, are words that have passed furth of 
the land and become general language. Such are given name ‘Christian 
name’ (now an Americanism), glamour (popularized by Scott, originally a 
variant of grammar, a science shrouded in magic and mystery in the mind 
of the uninitiated), goggles ‘a horse’s blinkers’ (hence into Eng. as 
‘protective spectacles’), golf (which, like curling and shinty, has sent many 
Scottish terms abroad), greenhorn (in Eng. since the late 18th c.), grip 
(in modern Eng. only since the 19th c.), gruesome (popularized by Scott), 
gumption (in Eng. since the early 19th c.), heckle ‘badger with questions’, 
high school (now in American usage), hostel (popularized by Scott), 
hullabaloo (originally Sc. and northern Eng.), janitor ‘caretaker’ (so also 
in ULS.), high jinks (originally h(o)y jinks, from the call h(o)y !, a drinking 
game of forfeits, of which one elaborate form is described by Scott in Guy 
Mannering, chap. xxxix.), and finally jot ‘to write down hastily’. All 
these entries, then, are amply rewarding even for the general reader's 
interest. It is perhaps worth observing that the history of such loans from 
Scots has not yet been written. One query about heckle in sense 3, ‘bad- 
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ger with questions’: is it legitimate here to quote mid-20th c. examples, 
even if from Scottish newspapers, as Scottish usage? We think not, since 
the price paid for the general reception of such words is exactly the loss 
of nationality. You can no longer claim a word like vote or shortcoming 
as Scottish any more than we may claim Heimweh or Lawine as Swiss. 

No nation has been more inclined to intoxication than the Scot, poetically, 
by the sound of names, the names of his country, kith and kin. Not for 
him the nominalist detraction that ‘that which we call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet’. Indeed, his poetry from early burlesque and 
balladry to synthetic ‘sangshaws’ reiterates the charm of sheer local names. 
In his best lyrics, when shorn of their workaday accidentals, they will 
sometimes assume the naked beauty of classical types. It may be no 
small compensation, should his tongue lapse at last into oblivion, that the 
Lammermuirs and Lochnagar, Auchtermuchty and Ecclefechan, the Doon 
and the Dee, the Douglas and the Macgregor will all live on in unsuppressed 
Scottishness. It is a pity, in this respect, that by academic convention a 
dictionary does not illustrate proper names in poetical use, yet paradoxically 
admits them as soon as they have lost their strictly individual application. 
It is still remarkable what has thus passed muster: Among the famous 
names we find the Glengarry (bonnet), the whiskies called Glendronach, 
Glen Grant, and Glenlivet, the Gordon Highlander, Gretna Green, and 
Harris Tweed. Less widely known are specialties called Gamrie knottie 
(a spiced bun), Hawick banna’ (a currant cake), Hawthorndean (a white 
apple, from the seat of Drummond of Hawthornden), Helensburgh toffee, 
Inverness cloak (heavy sleeveless coat with circular shoulder cape, the type 
worn by Sherlock Holmes) and, apparently quite modern, an Irishman’s 
cutting (of a plant, when taken with roots attached). Glaswegian genteel 
English is called Kelvinside, the counterpart to Edinburgh’s ‘Morningside’ 
or ‘Princes Street’. Non-Kelvinside, e.g., will be Glesca bailie for a salt 
herring. Glesca legs for rickety legs, and Glesca screwdriver for a hammer. 
Alliteration may have helped to preserve the Hawick hug, a squeezing grip 
in wrestling, Jethart justice, a travesty of justice, as anciently practised in 
Jedburgh, and a Kelso convoy, which means accompanying a parting guest 
(a) no farther than one’s own doorstep, or indeed (b) all the way home 
and being accompanied part of the way back again. Among personal 
names Geordie, Jack, Jock (whence Eng. jockey), John, and Jennie, have 
become appellative to various extent and in numerous uses. “To make 
John Gowkston (i.e. a cuckold) of one’ must be based on gowk (cuckoo), 
which itself has many figurative senses, though not this opprobrious one. 
Halkerton’s cow (= circumstances alter cases) and Jenkin’s hen (that 
never knew the cock, i.e. an old maid) recall some anecdotal origin, while 
in Grimes Dyke, an old name for Antonine’s Wall, the Old Norse nickname 
Grimr for Odin is preserved. Standard Habbie, Allan Ramsay's name for 
the Burns Stanza, contains the nickname for ‘inhabitant of Kilbarchan’, 


Renfrewshire. 
So much for what are really intruders into the proper province of 
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vernacular word-lore, where yet the continuous process of names becoming 
nouns, terms words, nomenclature language, is perhaps more strikingly 
illustrated than anywhere else. Names of fish and fowl, bird and beast, 
goods and gear, tool and tackle; terms that the ploughman, the fisherman, 
the craftsman, the schoolboy, the lawyer uses; the impact of ancient 
bilingualism with its legacies of Gaelic and Norse words; the pervading 
influence of Scots Law and Scottish Church Government leaving their 
marks on the present cultural vocabulary; the multifarious lower-class strata 
casting up regionally and socially differentiated terms and turns, epithets 
and predicates, saws and shibboleths, myths and superstitions: an astonishing 
variety, even in these five parts (making Older Scots look more homo- 
geneous, and dialect monographs too purely Anglo-Saxon, in comparison), 
which at times would appear to break Scots up into so many different 
cants and lingoes. However, the unity is still secured by a solid foundation 
of goodly common stock attested by many of the longer articles on such 
broad familiars as gang, gate, get, girse (grass), graith (equipment), gray, 
gteat, green, greet (cry), grip, grund (ground), guid (good), ha’ (hall), 
hack, hae (have), hag (hack), hail (whole), hain (enclose, save up), 
hairst (harvest), half, hame (home), hand, handsel (gift), hap (cover up), 
hard, harl (drag), haud (hold), heather, heckle, heel, heeze (lift), heft 
(handle), heich (high), heid (head), hen, herd (cowherd), hert (heart), 
het (hot), Hieland, hill, hing (hang), hog, hole, horn, horse, house, howe 
(hollow), howk (dig), hummel (hornless), hurl (push; rumble), ill, in, 
ingle (fire), ither (other), jink (move nimbly), and kail (cabbage). As 
any of these — some looking deceptively like ordinary English — calls 
for more of the lexicographer's labour and ingenuity than many a rare 
or exotic one, so in reality, with their classification, phraseology, compounds 
and derivatives, they afford a more illuminating insight into the language. 
Almost needless to say, all regional uses, locally restricted meanings, 
specific currency (thieves’ cant, gipsy language, fishermen’s tabu-terms, 
children’s words, school slang, etc.) and speech-levels (archaic, literary, 
poetical, etc.) are carefully indicated, and in addition may often be inferred 
from the quotations. 

Quotations! If head-entries are the dry bones, quotations are the life- 
blood of a master dictionary. A word to all intents and purposes lives 
in phrases, contexts, and real-life situations: otherwise it does not exist. 
No one is better aware of this than the student of vernacular speech, who 
in our case enjoys the privilege of higher lexicography, which is, to select 
and provide the best and most entertaining illustrations. Space does not 
allow to exemplify how well the makers of S.N.D. have availed themselves 
here. We must beg the user to try out for himself. Selection has 
always been generous, discretion being noticeably observed only with 
regard to obscene uses, which are referenced but not usually quoted 
verbatim. One apparent paradox arises on comparing the two Scottish 
Dictionaries: in the older, presumably a highly literary and standard 
language, the comparative abundance of prose quotations; in its modern 
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descendant, a latter-day provincial dialect, the preponderance of quotable 
poetry. The solution is not really very far to seek, but it necessitates 
a new understanding of the Scottish Tradition in Literature as it has been 
excellently set out by Kurt Wittig in his recent study of that title. Since 
in these new approaches one key to the Scottish ‘ingine’ is found to lie 
in its European orientation, we may be forgiven for jotting down some 
miniature “European correspondences’ from the parts reviewed, as they 
must immediately impress any (Swiss-~)German speaker. First, it is quite 
a thrill, indeed, to find our Gaudeamus introduced as ‘a well-known Scots 
students’ song’ and so something apparently not shared with England. 
But here are some of these links and ties in their proper order: Gamashins|/ 
Gamaschen, geck/Geck (fool), Shetl. golgrav/ Sw.Ger. Giillegrabe (drain 
from cow-house), goo/Gout (taste), gratification/Gratifikation (gratuity), 
gtavat/Krawatte, growk (look beggingly) / Sw.Ger. grochse (sigh), 
gulsoch|Gelbsucht (jaundice), hareshard/Hasenscharte (harelip), gae into 
the wrang hause | in den falschen Hals gehen, pap of the hause /Hals- 
zapfchen (uvula), haver|Hafer (oats), heeld/ Sw.Ger. helde (tilt), henk/ 
hinken (limp), helpender[ Helfender’ (assistant), hindberry|Sw.Ger. Hinte- 
beeri (raspberry), hoast/Husten (cough), honorary n.| Honorar (fee), 
hostie|Hostie (communion bread), hot/Hotte (basket), hotter) Sw.Ger. 
hottere (move bumpily), howder]/ Sw.Ger. haudere (jerk, bustle along), 
Humanity/humanistisches Studium (i.e. Latin), hurroosh| Sw.Ger. haruus 
(rallying cry), huz yins/unsereins (we, us, our group), hypothec/Hypothek, 
innecly|innerlich, inventar/Inventar, 1 don't think it/ich glaube es nicht 
(I don’t think so), I hae naething ither tae deelich have nichts anderes zu 
tun, what ither | was anderes (what else). No doubt a Frenchman, a 
Dutchman, or a Scandinavian, as in many cases the direct lenders to Scots, 
would discover a different and perhaps more impressive set. It will be 
clear, too, that these represent promiscuously old Germanic cognates 
(gulsoch, hareshard), common European passe-partouts (gravat, inventar) 
and independent echoic formations (growk, howder). Yet the last thing 
we believe is that they are purely haphazard coincidences. It is at this 
juncture, in fact, that we should shed a tear or two for the lost cause 
of a Standard Scots, which, if available, might have spared us one or two 
in learning ‘the Britan tongue’ in its present official guise of the Queen's 
English, R.P. 

While these, at it were, are merely a layman's impressions, the editors 
on the other hand are briefed to dig deeper in ascertaining the underlying 
etymology for each word. To discharge this duty for all the colourful 
formations of any living dialect, and for the multilingual melting-pot 
of such a tongue, is itself a colossal, extremely time-consuming task. 
We are therefore grateful for all notes that tell us so much about inner 
structure and affinities. How frequently, with many of the most ‘typical’ 
dialect words, are we referred to imitative, onomatopoeic, or exclamatory 
origins! This may disappoint the inveterate historical comparatist or 
please the believer in continuous new creation within a language. Still, it 
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is better than to be left in doubt or uncertainty, beyond which in many 
cases the suggestions dare not go. Occasionally the etymological note 
is missing, as for growk (to look watchfully, longingly or beggingly), 
hoddledrossie (a kind of thin broth), and hum-drum, which is not signalled 
as Sc, usage of an Eng. word, either. Gardevine (chest of winebottles, 
a winebottle) surely is a survival in specialized sense of the very common 
OSc. gardevian(de (meat-safe, chest), re-interpreted as (pseudo-French) 
garde-vin. May not the puzzling gatty be F. gaté ‘pampered, spoilt’? 
Gent, gant (‘a lang gent of a wife’) must have some relation to OSc. kent 
‘a long stick’. Gru ‘particle’ is more likely from F. grue id. (from OE. 
grit), which in turn reached MDu. as groey(s etc. Hairst-hame in the 
quotations (the first is badly curtailed) appears to mean not ‘harvest-home’ 
but ‘winter’. Of hallock (giddy young girl), hallet, hallop, halligallant, 
etc. we suspect a call-word for sheep (goats, calves), Sw.Ger. hall, hell 
(with the noun Haili ‘lively child’, ‘ram’, ‘lusty young fellow’) to be the 
origin, just as for Sc. gus(sie, gis(sie ‘pig’ cf. further the call-words MLG. 
kus, Sw.Ger. gis (with the noun Gusi ‘pig’). Hogger and hoshen, both 
meaning ‘stocking without foot’, ‘sock-foot’, ‘purse’, should have cross- 
references and possibly identical first elements, whether hose or hoch be 
more likely. In javelor (from OF. jaioleur) the -v- is explicable as an 
inverted spelling for jailor (on the analogy of gavellgail, devil/deil, shovel] 
shule): cf. the note on jivule ‘jail’. Keerie-oam, a 19th c. children’s word 
for ‘hide-and-seek’ (the last who disappears calls this out) looks to us 
much more like Dutch or German (keer om, kehre um ‘turn round’) than 
any imaginable Scots, though this may be hard to prove. 

With these few suggestions we must round off our pleasant peregrination 
— made even more so by the dictionary’s good large print, spacious lay-out, 
and a very high standard of accuracy and faultlessness — in the hope that 
none of its makers will feel their work belittled if we greet them, out of 
their own book, with the wish of further grace an growan tae the bairn. 


Chur. Hans Hernricu MEIER. 


William Langlands Piers Plowman, Eine Interpretation des 
C-Textes. By W. ErzcrAser. (Frankfurter Arbeiten aus dem 
Gebiete der Anglistik und der Amerika-Studien, Heft 3). Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter's Universitatsverlag, 1957. 248 pp. D.M. 24.—. 


Piers Plowman and the Scheme of Salvation. By R. W. 
Frank, Jr. (Yale Studies in English, vol. 136.) Yale U.P. and 
O.U.P., 1957, xiv-123 pp, 32-= 


A satisfactory solution to all the problems raised by Langland’s Piers 
Plowman is hard to find. This is shown only too clearly by the introduction 
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to Dr. Erzgraber’s work, in which he gives an excellent critical survey of 
the history of Piers Plowman studies, both regarding the text and the 
meaning of the poem. The remainder of the work is devoted to an 
interpretation of the C-Text, the version in which the poet gives his final 
views. This interpretation falls into two parts, the Visio and the Vita 
de Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. 

In the Visio the guide-post which set Dr. Erzgraéber on his way to 
the meaning of the poem is Kynde Wit (interpreted as ratio naturalis), 
so that he sees the whole of the Visio in the light of man’s innate faculty 
of knowing and doing the good (at this stage of the poem embodied by 
Piers Plowman). According to the author, the Hunger-episode and the 
Pardon Scene are intended to show that this natural morality is insufficient 
to bring about an ordered and well-functioning human society. Love is 
still embedded in the general scheme of law and reward. 

In the Vita, on the other hand, Dr. Erzgraber- discovers the modification 
of the dreamer-poet’s opinions: no longer is the Law all-important, its 
place is taken by humbly-suffered poverty leading up to Love, or rather 
Charity: the love God Himself inspires in man, a love that does not ask 
for a reward. And it is man on this highest plane of Christian love who 
can feel responsible for the existence and maintenance of Christianity in 
this life. 

The contrast thus demonstrated between Visio (predominance of natural 
morality) and Vita (the recognition of the importance of divine Love and 
Grace) does indeed give the poem a focal theme, but we may wonder if 
this unity has not been reached at the expense of the poem itself. Are the 
issues really so clear-cut and-transparent as Dr. Erzgraber would have it ? 
The evidence of the poem itself seems less straightforward. Elements 
that would belong primarily to the Vita also occur prominently in the 
Visio. When Lady Holy Church appears on the scene and describes 
Truth as the greatest treasure she founds her statement on Deus Caritas, 
a text which Dr. Erzgraber does not include in his interpretation. Christ's 
redeeming death is referred to at such a dramatic point as Repentance’s 
prayer for mercy. This is mentioned by Erzgraber but not given its due 
importance (‘it shows that ultimately Langland knew of the limitations 
of man’s natural morality’). The same applies to the road to Salvation as 
pointed out by Piers. We should be inclined to attach more importance to 
the elements of grace and mercy than Dr. Erzgraber does, who considers 
them here only as gifts that perfect what man has already attained by his 
own exertions. Faith, too, is here seen as a prerequisite for salvation, and 
again charity appears. The very first thing that Piers stresses is humility. 
This makes it hard to understand why Erzgraber later says (p. 151) that 
the divine law must be fulfilled not in the spirit of the Visio (superbia) but 
in humble obedience to the will of God (humilitas). We must not forget 
that the pilgrims who are to set out on the road to Truth have confessed 
and repented their sins, have cried for grace. Many of them obey Piers 
summons to work, so that Piers is glad. There are, however, in this 
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imperfect world always some black sheep, which (by their striking colour 
and obnoxiousness) succeed in drawing our attention away from the 
faithful pilgrims in the Hunger-episode. When Piers receives his Pardon 
the faithful workers come to the fore again. We do not believe that 


Piers here falls a victim to the Pelagian heresy that man can attain — 


salvation by his own exertions, as Dr. Erzgraber states. There is, of 
course, the fact that Piers’ words in his dispute with the priest sound so 
eminently satisfactory, but we also wonder why, if Piers is proved a heretic 
here, he is hailed with so much joy at his reappearance in the poem. We 
should be inclined to be rather less delighted at the appearance of such 
a broken reed. We cannot separate the Pardon Scene so sharply from 
Passus VIII, where Piers speaks of Faith and Grace; the faithful workers 
link the two episodes together much too strongly. Moreover, the Pardon 
is not merely a restatement of the requirements man must come up to if 
he wishes to attain salvation; it is sent by Truth, by God Himself, and 
consists of lines from the Athanasian Creed, so that we should think twice 
before discarding it so lightly. It is a Pardon, and a valid one, and we 
must recognize it as such, whatever the priest may say. 

If there is more to the Visio than Dr. Erzgraber is willing to admit, we 
must also recognize that the Vita contains much that should, on Dr. 
Erzgraber’s interpretation, be found only in the Visio. For in the Vita 
(XVIII. 125 ff.) it is stated clearly that charity, law, and truth are closely 
linked; love without law is impossible. And the distinction between love 
(demanded by the law) and charity (divinely inspired love) cannot be 
drawn so sharply: the two words are quite often interchangeable. The 
words ‘kynde wit’, ‘kynde knowyng’ and ‘knowe kyndeliche’ occur in the 
Vita as well as in the Visio. It is the question, though, if this last 
expression allows of any connection with ‘kynde knowyng’; its meaning 
seems to be rather: to know truly, for certain. It occurs as late as P. 
av. 1,2. 

In the interpretation of the Vita there is much that we can accept without 
doubts. The distinction between Thought and Wit, the treatment of the 
problem of the righteous heathen, the interpretation of Dobet, especially 
of Liberum Arbitrium and its derivation, deserve special mention. Still, 
here, too, we find the contrast between Visio and Vita referred to again and 
again. We have already mentioned the distinction made between Love 
and Charity, between the pride of the Visio and the humility of the Vita. 
Another case in point is the episode of Hope and Faith. In the teaching 
of Hope Dr. Erzgraber finds a backsliding towards the ideas of the Visio: 
Hope uses words such as ‘right’ and ‘reison’ which express a moral existence 
in the sphere of the Decalogue and natural morality: no wonder, then, that 
Hope cannot help the wounded man and passes him by: the Decalogue is 
an insufficient foundation for man’s moral existence in this world. But 
Paith, praised so much by Dr. Erzgraber here, also proves unable to help, 
a fact which the author fails to draw into his interpretation. 

In the Vita de Dobest Piers’ Pardon Redde quod Debes is considered 
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as springing from caritas, the result of divine grace, and therefore 
fundamentally different from the Pardon of the Visio. This remains very 
doubtful. The whole atmosphere reminds us too strongly of the latter 
half of the Visio, notwithstanding the many differences; after all, quite a 
lot has happened in between ! 

It is a pity that this contrast between Visio and Vita has occupied the 
author's mind so completely, for as a result other aspects of the poem 
have been neglected. The dramatic aspect, for instance: we do not see 
that Dr. Erzgraber differentiates very much between the various characters 
who appear in the poem. Their statements seem to have a rather equal 
value, namely as all expressing the ideas of Langland himself. We might 
consider some of more importance than others, and we might pay more 
attention to the fact that they all speak from their own point of view and 
therefore need not represent the poet’s views. The words of Recklessness, 
who is so strongly connected with evil (akin to Wanhope, etc.) must be 
considered as being wrong; after all they influence the dreamer to follow 
Fortune. We cannot expect constructive ideas from Recklessness, for the 
poet warns us that here at any rate he is a negative figure. 

The words of the ‘lewed vicar’ who criticizes the pope and prays that 
‘God may amend him’ here become the opinion of the poet himself, without 
any reference to the puzzling character that this vicar really is. What to 
think, e.g., of his attack on Conscience and the four cardinal virtues? 
Why does he leave Unity? He does not seem to be very trustworthy. 
Thus the poet is identified with his characters now and again, but through- 
out the poem Erzgraber identifies poet and dreamer. The dreamer’s life 
is Langland’s life, the dreamer’s journey towards enlightenment is the 
poet’s spiritual development, without consideration of the poetic form 
that Langland chose to express his ideas. 

Each section closes with a discussion of the medieval theological sources 
that may have influenced Langland. Here, too, the contrast is clearly 
visible again: in the Visio the author discovers mainly influences of St. 
Thomas Aquinas who so strongly emphasized the natural powers of man 
to cooperate in his salvation; in the Vita de Dowel mainly St. Augustine 
and St. Bernard, in Dobet it is Duns Scotus, and at the end of Dobest 
we find a negative chapter in which the author attempts to prove that 
Langland was not strongly influenced by Wyclif or the English mystics. 
All these influences are apparently influences on Langland himself in the 
course of his spiritual development. We might wonder, though, if the 
influence of St. Thomas Aquinas is proved as clearly as might be desirable, 
for there is no attempt to show in what respects Langland’s views in the 
Visio differ from those of other theologians. We might think here, for 
instance, of the quotation from Duns Scotus on p. 197 on ‘fides acquisita’, 
which might well be connected with the words of Holy Church on Kind Wit. 

Thus the interpretation, and this applies to the book as a whole, is not 
complete enough to warrant the far-reaching conclusions which the author 
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draws. Yet it is certainly a valuable study which deserves the close 
attention of every student of Piers Plowman. 


Professor Frank’s book, Piers Plowman and the Scheme of Salvation, 
is a less detailed study than Dr. Erzgraber’s; it gives a ground-plan for the 


poem, a foundation on which others will be able to build. It consists — 


mainly of a discussion of the Vita de Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. 

In Dr. Erzgraber’s work the customary interpretation of Dowel, etc. as 
three ‘Lives’ or ‘States’ was tacitly abandoned; Prof. Frank shows why it 
should be abandoned. He detaches the definitions of Dowel, Dobet, 
and Dobest as given by Thought, Wit, and others from the meaning of the 
titles of the three subsections of the Vita, because in these definitions the 
triad appears and disappears quite casually, there is often no stable 
relation between the elements in the various definitions (what is called 
Dobet by one character is called Dobest by another), and Dobet and/or 
Dobest are quite often left out of account completely. So these 
definitions are not cumulative but merely serve the needs of the moment as 
the subject in hand falls apart into two or three elements. The titles of 
the sections of the Vita, on the other hand, do not denote three ‘Lives’, 
but only three stages of one and the same thing: Doing Well, each section 
being closely linked with one of the Persons of the Trinity and the gifts 
which this Person has to bestow on Man to enable him to Do Well. 
These ideas are set out most clearly in Ch. IV: ‘Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest 
the Third’, and elaborated in the other chapters. 

Further, great attention is paid to the formal elements that constitute 
the poem: the separate dreams of visions and the inner dreams, and the 
interludes, sometimes short and mere links in the narrative, sometimes 
longer and more important to the general trend of the poem, such as the 
episode with the Friars at the beginning of the Dowel section. 

The Visio is dealt with very briefly, except for the Pardon Scene, the 
first obstacle to be surmounted, for it is here that many scholars have 
discovered a change-over from Active to Contemplative Life. Prof. Frank 
points out that the Dreamer thinks the Pardon valid and that Piers does 
not abandon it; on the contrary: his tearing of the Pardon denotes his 
complete trust in it as, once read and taken in, the paper itself is no 
longer important (the opposite would be true of the papal pardons!). 
Nor does Piers abandon Dowel, which is more than mere bodily labour. 
Piers here introduces the doctrine of Ne solliciti sitis, to be elaborated 
afterwards in the second vision of Dowel. 

Quite rightly the author attaches great importance to the teaching of 
the friars as setting the tone for the Dowel section, the two visions of 
which are concerned with the questions: how can man know the good, 
and: how can man do the good. In the first vision we find the crisis in 
the narrative when the dreamer is confronted with the problem of 
predestination and questions the value of learning and morality as helps 
towards salvation. The author does not make much of this problem of 
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predestination: it is solved in a few lines in the poem, and learning and 
morality are soon rehabilitated. In the case of morality this is quite true, 
but one might wonder if learning escapes so easily. Is the function of the 
intellect as such so important in the remainder of Dowel? The limitations 
imposed by Ymagynatyf are rather stringent; Trajan, the righteous 
heathen, has but. little praise for books. Moreover, Conscience and 
Clergy go different ways after the Banquet Scene. And is not the 
difficulty of predestination the logical outcome of the merely intellectual 
approach of the first part of the Vita? If the intellect brings the Dreamer 
into such difficulties, the definitions of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest lose 
part of their validity: they become fallible and may perhaps prove to be | 
of value again for the interpretation of the poem as a whole. 

The second vision of Dowel deals with patient poverty, Ne solliciti sitis, 
and the importance of penance (in the Haukyn episode) in attaining 
salvation. The author states that in this section the poet shows how man, 
by means of God's gift of his intellectual soul, is enabled to do the good 
and be saved. But if his main thesis, that Dobet and Dobest are no 
more than parts of Doing Well, is to hold good, we cannot give this 
pre-eminence to the Dowel section by itself. The contributions made by 
the other two sections must be equally, if not more, essential to man’s 
salvation. Why should, otherwise, the contributions of the second and 
third Persons of the Trinity be needed to save Man? 

The interpretation of Dobet deals with the contributions of the second 
Person of the Trinity: Christ’s teaching and example, and His suffering 
death to save man, whereas in the Dobest section we are shown first the 
contributions made by the Holy Ghost: the gifts of grace, the institution 
of the Church, and then, in the second vision, the use man makes of these 
gifts, ending with the attack on Holy Church by Antichrist and the friars, 
and Conscience’s final cry for grace. Many valuable remarks on the 
friars are to be found here, but one might wonder if the interpretation of 
Need is the right one. A great deal depends on the interpretation of the 
words of the King in P. XIX, on which the philosophy of Need is founded. 
If the king is a figure of evil, Need’s philosophy cannot be justified. We 
are, however, far from convinced that the King is wrong: all depends on 
whether he lets himself be guided by Conscience, as the King in the 
Visio did, so we may at least give him the benefit of the doubt. Moreover, 
if Need is evil, why does the poet choose this very figure to warn 
Conscience not to let the friars in? And again we are left in the dark 
concerning the mysterious figure of the ‘lewed vicar’ who departed. 

The main thesis of the book is certainly worth close attention: it solves 
many difficulties which seemed unavoidable in the customary interpretation 
of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest as ‘Lives’ or ‘States’, especially in the 
Dobest section with its sombre, though not despairing, ending. Moreover, 
Prof. Frank succeeds in making his theory at least a very likely one. The 
greatest difficulty still lies in the Dowel section, where the link between 
Dowel and the first Person of the Trinity, God the Creator, is not 
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demonstrated very clearly especially if we take into account that the part 
played by the human intellect in attaining salvation is not so important as 
is made out here.. Still, this theory makes the poem more coherent. 
This effect would have become even more apparent if the author had drawn 
into his interpretation two other important aspects of the poem. The first 
of these we should like to call the ‘social’ aspect, which runs throughout 
the poem. Everywhere, even in the midst of theoretical expositions, we 
find stressed the necessity of doing well or, equally important, not doing 
evil. And immediately we find cupidity putting forth its head. This is 
not surprising in a poem which is concerned so deeply with doing well, 
so that the subject of riches and their evil influence is never a merely 
extraneous matter (p. 63, n. 2). 

The second is the figure of Piers himself, defined by Professor Frank, 
following Burdach, as a semi-divine quality in human nature. Would not 
it be better to call him Do Well, in its pure state, in human form? Thus 
the various sections would be knit even more closely together. We are 
thinking here, for instance, of the Pardon in the Visio and Piers’ Pardon 
Redde quod Debes in the Vita de Dobest. Prof. Frank is quite right 
in showing how in the latter section this pardon is only another re-statement 
of the Law of Charity which regulates the life of Do Well. In our opinion 
these two pardons are essentially the same, though at first glance they 
may look different, for in the Visio the Dreamer sees it as in a glass, 
darkly, whereas in Dobest he views it as an enlightened spectator, who 
at last knows what Dowel really means and how salvation is to be attained. 
In fact, the wheel has come full circle, though the quest for Dowel proves 
unending: as the Dreamer went out to seek Dowel, so Conscience cries for 
Piers Plowman (Dowel) again, for salvation and perfection are not of 
this earth. 


Zutphen. S, NEuIJEN. 
A Handbook of Renaissance Meteorology, With Particular 
Reference to Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature. By S. K. 
HENINGER JR, Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1960. 

xii + 269 pp. Price $7.50, 


Fresh approaches to literature are rare, and should be welcomed with a 
corresponding heartiness. This book has the great advantage of being 
written by one who is not only a specialist in literature but whose direct 
experience of meteorological work in the armed forces has given to his 
studies a professional interest in meteorological imagery. And thus, while 
it fully justifies its main title as a handy compendium of Renaissance 
beliefs and theories regarding ‘meteors’ in general and brings together a 
mass of pre-scientific information not easily accessible otherwise, it is 
probably rather as a study of a certain aspect of poetic imagery that most 
people will wish to read the book. 

The first and larger portion deals with each meteor in turn, giving 
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the explanations of it — largely, as one would expect, Aristotelian — current 
in the 16th century, following up with a rich selection of the various 
poetic images to which it has given rise. Here, while one probably 
will not find much startingly new that will revolutionalize one’s concepts 
of any given passage or image, one is likely to be made rather disturbingly 
aware that again and again one’s readings have been just off the mark, 
and to realize once again how hard it is for the modern mind to grasp the 
exact effect intended or felt by the poet. So, for instance, one realizes 
that in speaking of fiery meteors the poet was not merely using an epitheton 
adornans but a specific limitation, and that he included in the idea much 
more than falling stars alone; or that his idea of an exhalation was not 
so much something breathed out by the air as, in the first place, drawn 
up from the earth, and that the word was in fact an epitome of contemporary 
scientific theory. Indeed, one is constantly being made to feel, what one 
knows in the abstract, but so often forgets in practice, how much more 
scientifically exact and how much less poetically fanciful a given image 
must have appeared when it was first coined, as with the frequent 
identification of pearl — dew-drop — tear, which seems too obvious to 
need an explanation, yet seems to have rested on the belief that the pearl 
actually was a solidified dew-drop. Though at the same time one may 
be relieved to find that the poets did also indulge from time to time in 
fancies and mythopoeia of their own, for such cases are also duly recorded. 
Very occasionally one may feel that the author goes perhaps too far in 
his enthusiasm, as when he explains Cleopatra's reply to Antony's reproach 
of cold-heartedness: ‘Ah dear, if I be so, / From my cold heart let heaven 
engender hail’, as a suggestion that it is the heat of her love that, by 
contrast with the cold heart, must produce the hail. After all, the cold- 
heartedness was advanced as a denial of any heat of love whatever, and 
it is surely enough to suppose that the cold heart is to freeze her tears 
to hail directly. But such cases are certainly not frequent. 

It is the second part however, in which the images of six major poets 
are treated in detail, that provides the most fascinating reading. For 
the personality of the poets, and most especially of Chapman, comes out 
in these sketches with such beautiful clarity — actually with much greater 
definition than in the usual more humdrum accounts of their works — 
that one can only regret that the method was not extended to include 
some of the less vivid personalities, such as Peele and Greene, or Dekker 
and Heywood, in the hopes that what has served_so well to crystallize 
out one’s general impressions into something almost palpable might also 
serve to bring out latent features where the general impression is much 
vaguer. In any case Professor Heninger is to be congratulated on a work 
that successfully breaks new ground and that should encourage others 
to follow suit with further studies of some of the more important image 


groups. 


Sofia. M. MIncorre. 
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Die Naturauffassung in der englischen Dichtung des 17. Jaht- 
hunderts. Von Dr. SIEGFRIED KornincER. (Wiener Beitrage zur 
Englischen Philologie, Ixiv), Wien-Stuttgart: Wilhelm Brau- 
miller. 1956. 260 pp. Price Dutch FI. 5.80. 


Dr Korninger’s aim, as stated in his introduction, is to find out what was 
man’s attitude to nature in the seventeenth century, and how far his new 
knowledge of the world influenced the literature of the period. Dr 
Korninger defines nature as ‘das Nicht-Menschliche’, by which he means 
‘Erde und Himmel, Wasser und Berge, Pflanzen und Tiere, kurz, die 
Schépfung, alles dem sich der Mensch in der Welt, in der er lebt, gegen- 
iibersieht’. Accordingly, he considers in his several chapters what seven- 
teenth-century writers have to say about the universe (Chapter I), the 
earth (Ch. II), plants and animals (Ch. III), the elements (Ch. VI); he 
also discusses the significance of their interest in nature and he shows what 
tendencies it reveals (Ch, IV. Natural science and religion; V. The 
usefulness of things; VII, Enjoyment of nature; IX. Ideal landscape and 
Utopia; X. Garden and paradise; XI. Man as Master; XII. Purposiveness 
and order; XIII The way to God). Since Dr Korninger believes that men 
began to be interested in the study of nature in the early years of that 
century, and that this interest had achieved full recognition by the end 
of it, one might expect his study to deal with the development of this new 
attitude to the world around. The method adopted by the writer seems, 
however, to discourage such an attempt, and his repeated reference to the 
‘Englander des 17. Jahrhunderts’ suggests that the Englishman of the 
early seventeenth century would have found little to disturb him in the 
world-picture of Locke. Such an inference is no doubt unfair to Dr 
Korninger, who is clearly aware of the impact of the cultural revolution of 
the seventeenth century, and who does stress that in their treatment of 
nature writers evince a growing interest in the world around in and for 
itself. On various occasions he speaks of a more realistic, more concrete 
or more matter-of-fact description of things, of the use of specific terms, 
of new values and new criteria, such as usefulness or mastery over nature. 
But the reader has an uncomfortable feeling that Dr Korninger does not 
wish to pursue these ideas very far, that he is much more concerned with 
giving us the evidence than with sifting and organizing his materials so 
that the significance may emerge. Except on one point: In his first 
chapter, on astronomy, he takes his stand firmly against the view, still held 
by many critics, that the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo upset the 
Elizabethan world-picture. He believes, rightly I think, that Donne's 
words have been given undue significance; his many examples show 
conclusively that far from calling all in doubt, the new philosophy managed 
to coexist with the old, and that many seventeenth-century men did not feel 
called upon to choose between the two. This is a salutary reminder, and 
the many examples Dr Korninger quotes once more confirm the view that 
Raphael is fairly representative of Milton’s contemporaries when he answers 
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Adam's questions about the universe. One wonders, however, whether 
Dr Korninger does not, in his turn, overemphasize the peaceful coexistence 
of these various theories: some of his own quotations show that even when 
they refused to choose, some men were aware that the new astronomy was 
‘against the words of the Scripture directly’ (p. 12); this need not have 
worried them all very deeply, but it is surely the answer to Dr Korninger’s 
own question: “Warum sollten die neuen Hypothesen der Astronomen die 
Menschen jener Epoche erschiittert heben?’ (p. 11). And the answer is 
the more important if we remember Bacon's efforts to free the investigation 
of nature from any interference from theology. 

Dr Korninger does refer to Bacon in his 4th chapter (p. 91/2), but he 
has told us that the Church's attitude to science was not really hostile and 
that the humanists and Calvin were supporters of it, so that one does 
- not quite understand why Bacon had to resume the ‘alten und traditions- 
reichen Kampf, der nie zuvor so entscheidend und weitgreifend gewesen 
war wie um die Jahrhundertwende’ (p. 91). He also seems to overlook 
many discordant testimonies when he concludes that ‘die alte Kluft zwischen 
Religion und Naturwissenschaften wurde im 17. Jahrhundert iiberbriickt’ 
(p. 92). That natural philosophy needed to be defended long after the 
Royal Society had been established is only too clear from Robert Boyle's 
Reflections and other works (a writer of whom Dr Korninger makes little 
use); Butler's, Swift's or Pope’s strictures on the virtuosi make one wonder 
if Dr Korninger’s statement is not over-confident, and his quotation from 
Thomas Jackson (p. 88) should have reminded. him of Dullness’s wish that 
men were given eyes and reason but to study flies. Dr Korninger finds 
evidence of the century's utilitarianism in the poet’s praise of the world 
because it gives profit and delight; he might have added that the very 
phrase implies that the world is viewed as a work of art. To say that 
the 17th-century desire to use nature is a religious duty (p. 103) is to 
ignore the implications of Bacon’s position, or to attribute to ‘the 17th- 
century man’ views set forth by Henry More and other Cambridge 
Platonists. 

Readers will be grateful to Dr Korninger for assembling so many 
examples of seventeenth-century views about nature, and thereby suggesting 
a number of problems to the student of literary history. Since his main 
concern is not the evolution of these ideas, the illustrations range over 
the whole century, but are not ordered chronologically (he sometimes 
disregards chronology to the extent of making Sir John Davies repeat 
an imitator of Herbert, Christopher Harvey); nor does he give the dates 
besides the extracts he quotes; many of these being culled from minor 
works, the reader may be forgiven if he occasionally needs to consult the 
bibliography (this does not always help, since the dates mentioned are 
sometimes those of later editions). But the method has its advantages, for 
the reader sometimes discovers resemblances which he would like to 
pursue. For instance, p. 50: a quotation in which the writer enjoins a 
traveller to note with care the mines and metals, plants, beasts etc, ... of a 
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foreign country, reads almost like an extract from the History of the Royal 
Society; in fact, this is from Fynes Moryson’s An Itinerary, at the beginning 
of the century. One wonders, by the way, why Dr Korninger has no use 
for Spratt in a study on the investigation of nature. Or again, it is 
interesting to note that the spokesman of the Brownists in 1604 repudiates 
the study of natural science; in view of the Restoration distrust of 
‘enthusiasm’, one would like to hear more of the attitude of the other sects 
to natural philosophy. 

In spite of Dr Korninger’s intention to find out ‘inwieweit spricht sich 
seine (ie. the 17th-century writer’s) Haltung der Natur gegeniiber im 
dichterischen Werk als Kunstform aus, welche Anregungen und Impulse 
kiinstlerischer Art empfangt die Dichtung aus dieser Auseinandersetzung’, 
literary problems are left for the reader to solve. Apart from his remarks 
on the greater precision in describing nature and on the ‘niichterner Boden 
der Wirklichkeit’ on which many poems rest, Dr Korninger has little to 
say on the effect of this new knowledge on poetry as such. Sometimes 
one may even disagree with his inferences; does, for instance, Walter 
Yonge’s description of the whale that came ashore in 1622 (p. 55) imply 
that his reader was familiar with whales? One should have thought just 
the opposite. If you argue that ‘Die Dichter konnten eine Schildkréte, 
einen Skorpion oder ein Krokodil nur deswegen als Illustration oder Trager 
eines Gedankens verwenden, weil sie nicht nur selbst mit dem Verhalten 
und Aussehen dieser Tiere bekannt waren, sondern auch bei den Lesern 
dasselbe auf Tatsachen gegriindete Wissen voraussetzen konnten’ (p. 53), 
then you must also argue that Lyly’s readers were equally familiar with the 
strange habits of his animals. Besides, what the reader interested in 
literature would like to know is in what respect this use of nature in the 
examples quoted differs from, say, Surrey’s in ‘The soote season, that 
bud and bloom forth brings ...’, or for that matter, from Chaucer’s 
description of the trees in The Romaunt of the Rose, where a number of 
plants are listed much in the same way as in some poems which, according 
to Dr Korninger, reflect the new interest in gardening, the importation of 
trees from the colonies etc. ... Is it quite necessary to posit an interest 
in husbandry to account for the various examples (p. 69) of rank weeds 
choking sweet flowers? One would have thought that a little reading 
of the Bible could have taught the poets as much, especially when, as in 
the quotation from Vaughan (p. 70) the corn is choked by tares. True, 
Dr Korninger mentions the Authorised Version here, but not as a source 
for the image. 

Dr Korninger further traces this growing realism in the pastoral poetry 
of the century; he leaves out the lyrics of the Restoration, thus ignoring 
their connexion with the earlier pastoral tradition; nor does he mention 
the influences that contribute to shape the particular type of poems he 
quotes. Some readers may find it hard to agree with him when, for 
instance, he discusses Randolph's translation of Horace’s second Epode. 
He draws attention to what Randolph adds to the original and concludes 
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that he has made it more realistic by bringing in more English plants and 
animals; but among these animals figures the phoenix, for which Dr. 
Korninger accounts by pointing out that Randolph’s Latin was not perfect. 
Some readers may be struck by what he calls the realistic and utilitarian 
spirit which pervades the English poem; but when comparing it with the 
original, they will also be struck by Randolph’s tendency to amplify, and 
they will recall Dryden’s remark that Englishmen never know when to 
give over. 

In his treatment of the literature of the period, Dr Korninger should 
have paid more attention to conventions and traditions before deciding 
what is specifically seventeenth-century in interest, feeling or style. But 
his wide reading has provided us with useful information about the period. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


JAmMEs FRANKLIN Bearp, ed., The Letters and Journals of James 
Fenimore Cooper, two volumes (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1960), Illustrations, xlv, 444; viii, 
420 pp. $20.00. 


The student of American literature has often been handicapped in the past 
by the lack of definitive biographies, annotated editions, and in particular 
collections of the correspondence of major authors. But many of these 
lacunae have recently been filled. A few years ago Ralph Leslie Rusk 
edited the correspondence of Emerson in six thick volumes; more recently 
the letters of Thoreau, the letters of Melville, and the correspondence 
between Mark Twain and Howells have been published. The present 
collection of the correspondence and travel journals of James Fenimore 
Cooper is a most welcome addition to the Cooper canon. 

A good deal of Cooper correspondence has of course already appeared 
in print. Besides the occasional letters included in various magazine 
articles, there is the edition of the Correspondence of James Fenimore- 
Cooper issued by Cooper’s grandson and namesake in 1922. But the 
present edition is much more comprehensive and benefits further by 
meticulous annotation and by full identification of persons alluded to in 
the text. James Franklin Beard has scrupulously indicated the sources 
of his material, the location of the manuscripts if they are still extant, and 
previous publication either partial or total. The two volumes currently 
published do not include an index, a definite misfortune since a vast 
amount of explanatory and biographical material appears in the footnotes 
and identifications are seldom repeated. But the editor promises that a 
subsequent volume will include this indispensable tool. 

Professor Beard’s edition is largely concerned with the European years 
although the first 140 pages provide a rather sketchy background for 
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Cooper’s early life in New York. Cooper and his family set sail for 
Europe on June 1, 1826; they did not return until the fall of 1833. In the 
intervening years they travelled over most of the western part of the 
continent but they also enjoyed long stays in Paris, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Cooper incidentally was nominally the American consul in Lyons, 
although he never resided there. Despite the practical cares of lodging 
and housekeeping (the Cooper family included five children and the ménage 
usually required several servants), Cooper found time to do a considerable 
amount of literary work during his foreign sojourn. One of the Leather- 
stocking Tales (The Prairie), one other Indian tale, two sea tales, and the 
three stories with European settings were written abroad. In addition to 
these seven novels Cooper published his perceptive interpretation of his 
own country, Notions of the Americans, in 1828, contributed to a good 
many newspapers and periodicals, and became involved in a literary 
controversy about the relative taxes imposed on American and French 
citizens which required considerable factual exposition. For Cooper's 
writings which appeared in the French press, Professor Beard often 
supplies the English original as well as the French translation. 

It must be admitted at the start that as a letter writer Cooper was 
undistinguished. His letters, generally formal in tone, concern his travel 
itinerary, the details of publishing his books, financial arrangements, and 
European politics. They are almost completely without epistolary charm, 
yet somehow they reveal the personality of the writer, a bluff, honest, often 
irascible man with strong prejudices and a staunch patriotism which even 
the censure of American readers could not alter. 

Cooper's letters to his publishers, Carey and Lea in Philadelphia and 
Colburn and Bentley in London, reveal a sharp man of business much 
concerned about royalties and the sale of copyrights. His romances, of 
course, were profitable and during his later European years his income 
approached $20,000 annually. But his letters show no concern at all with 
artistic or aesthetic problems. In his fiction Cooper wrote hastily and 
often carelessly; he continually apologized to his publishers for errors 
in style and grammar which he had not had the time to correct. Evidently 
revision came hard to him. When the English publishers considered 
reissuing the earlier novels and desired prefaces as well as revised texts, 
Cooper complained that he did not anticipate rereading his own romances. 
There is hardly a letter which suggests that the novelist ever had any 
problems about plot structure, characterization, or point of view. He did 
not even retain copies of his own works. He simply wrote, and often 
the printer was setting a novel into type before Cooper had finished the 
final chapter. 

But if the Cooper letters about books are disappointing, he treated other 
topics more animatedly. To his American friends in Europe, the painter 
Samuel Morse and the sculptor Horatio Greenough, he wrote at length 
about artistic themes, revealing his desire to purchase paintings for himself 
(he acquired a Rembrandt and what he thought was a Teniers) and 
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showing his increased interest in works of art. To Greenough, indeed, 
he was a kind of patron, writing him encouraging letters and lending him 
money. In occasional family letters Cooper summarized his continental 
wanderings and referred to American travellers he met, and to old naval 
friends like Captain William B. Shubrick he wrote at length about his 
reactions to the foreign scene. 

Cooper met and knew some of the literary celebrities of the time, the 
American playwright and theatrical manager William Dunlap, John Howard 
Payne, Samuel Rogers, Walter Scott, Eugéne Sue, but he left few vignettes 
of these worthies. He also moved for a time in the diplomatic and social 
milieu of Paris and mingled freely with ambassadors, cabinet ministers, 
and royalty. He became particularly intimate with Lafayette and frequently 
commented on French politics as long as Lafayette remained a person 
of influence. A staunch political democrat himself, Cooper was sensitive 
to the battle for power all over western Europe between the entrenched 
aristocracy and the insurgent populace, and he frequently predicted war 
or revolution in what he thought were the decadent monarchies of the time. 
His own liberal tendencies consistently rebelled at any vestiges of feudalism. 

The journals are the least readable or valuable matter in the present 
edition although they have some interest as the only extant Cooper diaries. 
Cooper subsequently published travel books on his two favorite countries, 
Italy and Switzerland, in which he utilized much of the same material. 
Like the average traveller, he filled his pages with scrappy jottings about 
place names, inns, food, accommodations, landscapes, and mileage covered. 
His journals are factual and dull. 

The two volumes which Professor Beard has edited so thoroughly will not 
change materially our basic conception of Cooper. Nor will they support 
the editor's contention that Cooper was a widely ranging critic of life in 
general and American life in particular. His topics indeed seem few and 
relate more to publishing and to political and economic theory than to 
anything else. Certainly Cooper's letters suggest a rather strange insulation 
from the intellectual and literary life of the world in which he lived for 
seven years. He was an American resident in Europe who remained 
fanatically loyal to the ideal of American life and seemed to investigate 
European institutions solely, much as Mark Twain did later, for the purpose 
of condemning them as reactionary and decadent. Yet Cooper was 
intelligent, honest, and forthright. He was also energetic and curious. 
In his travels about Europe in a caléche drawn by post-horses he observed 
many details about ordinary life. But it could hardly be argued that he 
was a De Tocqueville in reverse. 


University of Illinois. Joun T. FLanacan. 
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The English Verb Auxiliaries. By W. F. TwapveLi. Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island: Brown University Press. 1960. 21 pp. 
Price $0.60 plus postage. 


This is probably the clearest, most succinct and most systematic statement 
of the functions of the auxiliary verbs to be found anywhere in the gram- 
matical literature of English. Though written in crisp, workmanlike 
American it does not, like so many American linguistic publications, deter 
the non-initiated by unfamiliar technicalities; it does not even use those 
‘structural’ shibboleths ‘pattern’ and ‘patterning’. ‘Along with “Past’’- 
inflection, have and be participate in a four-element system of constructions, 
which is a formal system, not a semantic one. The four elements are: 
I. Past (-ed, -t, alternative form of stem, zero) II. Current relevance 
(have + participle) III. Limited duration (be + -ing) IV. Passive 
(be + participle).’ (2.0) The formulation is sufficiently ‘different’ to 
induce the reader to take stock of his own accustomed notions, but not 
so. different as to put him off. Or take these specimens: ‘Have + par- 
ticiple explicitly links an earlier event or state with the current situation. 
It signals a significant persistence of results, a continued truth value, a 
valid present relevance of the effects of earlier events, the continued 
reliability of conclusions based on earlier behavior.’ (3.2.1) — ‘.. an 
auxiliary is an indispensable component in any English construction of 
sentence negation, interrogation, stress for insistence, and echo-repetition.’ 
(5.2) — ‘English grammar is not organized into a time system. (7.12) 
There is at least one valuable innovation, as well as a number of 
interesting remarks. ‘A full treatment of English verb grammar would 
consider the non-auxiliary constructions. Among these are the “catenative 
verbs.”» These may be decaying modals like ‘‘ought to, (do) dare to, 
need to.” They may be full verbs which have acquired a formulaic 
function: get + participle, get + -ing, keep (on) + -ing, want to, have 
to, used to. There is an important little class composed of “be’’ + adjec- 
tival element + “‘to”: be going to, be about to, bound to, be supposed 
to; be to.’ (6.1.1.) — As is pointed out in a footnote on p. 6, ‘Some 
speakers have a quasi-conditional or hypothetical usage as in “It’s time 
we made up our minds.’ The competing construction “It’s time for us 
to. make up our minds” seems to be gaining ground.’ One would like 
to know if this is also true of British usage. — Mainly American is the 
construction (the author calls it ‘A relic — almost an orphan’) exemplified 
by ‘I insisted that he be here at five’; exclusively American the construc- 
tion with the pre-verbal not,’ as in ‘His father insisted that Joe not smoke 
at home’, which, as the author points out, means something quite different 
from a sentence with the usual verb grammar like ‘His father insisted that 
Joe didn’t smoke at home’. ‘As this construction, anomalous in modern 
English grammar, becomes obsolescent, its function is taken over by 


4 Cf, ES. XXXV (1954) 123-125. 
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catenatives and modals with prescriptive or contingent components: 
should(n’t), must(n’t), “have (got) to, ought(n’t) to.”’ 

It was hardly to be expected that the most clear and succinct treatment 
of this subject should also be the most complete. Certain uses of should 
(e.g. after I am surprised, it is incredible, etc.) are not mentioned, nor 
is that of may in final clauses. The only ‘pattern’ that the author seems 
to have overlooked is that exemplified by ‘Oh, you are sorry, are you?’; 
with neither member negatived (or both) (5.1.4). Nor does he point out 
that American English often substitutes did + infinitive for have + past 
participle, though one of his examples might have been used in illustration: 
‘Did you finish the book?’ (5.3.1), On this phenomenon see an articlé 
by G. Vanneck in Word (Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York), 
Vol. 14, No. 2-3, 1958, pp. 237-242. 

Professor Twaddell’s monograph should be read by all serious students 
of modern English syntax. 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpvoorr. 


Current Literature, 1960 
I. Prose, Poetry and Drama 


The year 1960 has not been a remarkable one for original creative literature. 
In the field of the novel, it is true, it has rather more to show than had 
any of the few years immediately preceding it, and one or two noteworthy 
autobiographies have appeared, but once again collected editions of the 
poets have by far outnumbered the volumes of new poetry; and new 
plays of any note have been very few indeed. Looking back at it, one 
feels that 1960 will go down in literary history as the year of the Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover case rather than for any new work it produced. 

To turn first of all, then, to the novel. With Clea (Faber, 16/-) 
Lawrence Durrell has completed what has become known as his ‘Alexan- 
dria quartette’. Though Philip Toynbee, in the Observer, was disappointed 
with it in comparison with its three predecessors (Justine, Balthazar and 
Mountolive) it was well received by most of the critics. Set in the 
Alexandria of the thirties and early forties of the present century, it 
treats of modern love in its various aspects — and not only love between 
_ the sexes, but love between members of the same sex, and love of men 

and women for life, for aesthetic and spiritual values, and for the things 
of the world. Mr Durrell’s canvas is a spacious one, his characters 
numerous and varied, but always natural, interesting and convincing, and 
there is a depth about the whole picture that makes this rather exotic 
sector of modern society a study of some of the fundamentals of life and 
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of human experience. The dialogue is revealing and sometimes brilliant, 
and the descriptive passages, even if occasionally rather overwrought 
and over-sensuous, reveal the author as a poet who has chosen to use 
prose as his medium of expression. The concluding sentence of the 
novel is the simple but meaningful one, ‘I felt as if the whole universe 
had given me a nudge’. That, perhaps, is how the reader will feel when 
he has finished the story and stops to consider it. Essentially Clea is 
part of a larger whole, but it can be read and appreciated apart from the 
other three that go with it to make the quartette. 

Kingsley Amis’s most recent novel Take a Girl Like You (Gollancz, 
18/-) has not been well received. The Times Literary Supplement called 
it ‘the worst novel ever written by a man who can write so well as Mr 
Amis’, and although this criticism of it is rather severe, something like 
it was said, in a more charitable way, by other reviewers. It deals with 
the seamy side of life in a respectable suburban area near London, with 
some of the members of the staff of a reputable school as its central 
characters. The plot, such as it is, is diffuse, the characterisation is 
superficial, and the whole is very unconvincing. What precisely was 
the author’s purpose in writing it, or what it is meant to convey, is difficult 
to see. It is certainly far removed from the naturalness and spontaneity 
of Mr Amis’s earlier work. 

Of much greater merit is Muriel Spark's The Bachelors (Macmillan, 
16/-). It is not a lengthy book (it runs to some 240 pages) but within 
a comparatively short compass is concentrated a study of the lives, emotions, 
interests, vices, virtues and preoccupations of various types of bachelors 
in a London suburb, with a spiritualist circle as the setting and a certain 
Patrick Seton, a swindler and blackmailer, as the central figure. Satire, 
humour and wit are all to be found in Miss Spark’s treatment of her 
subject; and yet about almost all the characters there is something either 
pathetic, sordid or detestable. Some are even melodramatic. It is the 
emptiness of their lives, and their lack of any sense of solid, permanent 
values, that stands out so clearly. Basically the novel is a study of certain 
sides of human nature, which it throws up into relief by presenting 
rather abnormal characters in abnormal situations. Looking back, we 
feel it it is one of the more noteworthy novels of a year that has little 
really noteworthy to show. 

Stylistically, L, P. Hartley’s Facial Justice (Hamish Hamilton, 15/-) 
is a finely written book. Obviously satirical and allegorical, it introduces 
us to Britain after an atomic war. The picture of a society in which 
everything is standardised, where people are classified as Alphas, Betas 
and Gammas, and where mediocrity and uniformity are the ideals, is 
as horrifying as anything written by Huxley or Orwell, and the revolt 
of the young girl Jael is reminiscent of the revolt of the savage in Brave 
New World, though the result of it is different. But this is not just 
another novel about the dangers and consequences of nuclear warfare. 
In essence it is concerned with moral, religious and social values and 
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attitudes, and it is about the world that exists now. The atomic war 
and its consequences serves the same purpose as the imaginary journey 
to another country did for earlier satirists like Swift and Samuel Butler; 
it merely provides the occasion and the means of introducing us to the 
new society and civilization. Perhaps there is nothing really new in 
the ideas behind the novel. Most of the modern trends revealed by 
Mr Hartley are those obvious to anyone who has eyes to see and a mind 
to think with; it is his forceful presentation of them that gives the book 
its particular merit. 

Margaret Kennedy first made her name as long ago as 1924, as the 
author of a best-seller, The Constant Nymph, and it is still probably 
for that work that she is mainly remembered today. In 1953 she was 
awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize for the best novel of the 
year — Troy Chimneys. Now comes A Night in Cold Harbour (Mac- 
millan, 16/-), which may well prove to be among the best of 1960. 

Set in England of the later years of the Napoleonic war, it is the 
story of a parson who turns his Christianity to practical ends and 
champions the cause of the poor, the oppressed, the beggars, the social 
outcasts, and the children who were forced to work long hours, under 
appalling conditions, in mines and factories. As a result he is regarded 
as a revolutionary who is a danger to the established social order. He 
suffers social ostracism, comes into conflict with his fellow clergy, his 
bishop, his friends and his family, and finally leaves the church to share 
the life of those he is seeking to help. One wonders how far certain 
aspects of the life of Charles Kingsley may have served as an inspiration 
to the author, though the final solution, of course, is different from that 
of Kingsley. 

The book is both a human and a social document, finely written, with 
sympathy and understanding, and with characters and situations that 
are both realistic and credible. There is no sensationalism, no exagger- 
ation, no false sentiment, and the unity of mood, together with the 
universal applicability of the central theme, makes a very satisfying novel. 

John Brophy needs no introduction to the reading public. He has 
a number of novels and stories to his credit, four of which have been 
filmed. Apart from writing, his chief interest is the collection of Old 
Masters, and in his latest novel he manages to combine the two. The 
story of The Front Door Key (Heinemann, 15/-) centres upon a certain 
middle-aged widow, Eleanor Kent, who has inherited from her late 
husband what is reputed to be a valuable Tintoretto, which she has 
hanging in her Kensington flat, with an art historian, Willie Savoy, as 
its curator. It is clearly worth a great deal of money, and the question 
arises, shall she sell it? Willie Savoy is attracted by the idea of a great 
and sensational sale which may bring him into the limelight; on the other 
hand Mrs Kent's daughter wishes to keep the picture. But then an 
art connoisseur begins to suspect that the painting may not be genuine, 
though his interest in the painting soon takes second place to an interest 
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in its owner, whom, we are given to understand, he eventually marries. 
Meanwhile Willie Savoy, his interest once aroused, is able to follow 
up a number of clues and to make something of a name for himself by 
proving the misattribution of the picture. 

The reader's curiosity and interest are captured at the very beginning 

by a suspected burglary (Mrs Kent having absent-mindedly left her front 
door key in the lock when she went out), and they are sustained through- 
out the story, which moves quickly to its unexpected climax. Mr Brophy’s 
style is at times a little turgid, but taken as a whole the book is eminently 
teadable. 
\ Fred Kitchen first made his name with the autobiography of a farm 
labourer, entitled Brother to the Ox, which appeared as long ago as 1941. 
Now, in The Ploughman Homeward Plods (Dent, 15/-) he has produced 
a novel of farming life in the early part of the present century, the hero 
being a certain Richard Broome, born in 1875 in the imaginary village 
of Carholm, on the borders of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire (which 
is also Mr Kitchen’s own district). It is simply but beautifully written, 
and, founded on the author’s own memories and experiences, is a picture 
of rural England in a bygone age, as well as a novel. The characters 
are naturally and convincingly drawn. There is nothing complicated 
or profound about them, and there were no doubt aspects of their inner 
lives that are never revealed here, but they are presented with a sureness 
of touch that makes them live for us, while the plot, again straightforward, 
and without too many cross-currents, is entirely credible. Mr Kitchen 
has been wise to confine himself to his own territory and to the kind of 
life which he knows intimately. The Ploughman Homeward Plods is not, 
by any stretching of the term, a novel of distinction, but it certainly 
rises above the commonplace. 

A few volumes of short stories also call for mention. Spring Song 
and Other Stories by Joyce Cary (Michael Joseph, 18/-) contains all 
Joyce Cary’s stories, including five not previously published. On many 
different subjects and in varying moods, they reveal their author’s wit, 
irony, compassion, and sense of humour; but most of all they reveal his 
understanding of human nature and his tolerance of human frailty and 
eccentricity. This is one of the best collections of its kind that have 
appeared this year. 

Nuncle, by John Wain (Macmillan, 16/-) contains ten stories, by far 
the longest that which gives its name to the entire book. Its chief merit 
is that it shows upon what a diversity of subjects Mr Wain can write, 
though not in all is he equally successful. Still, there is not one of this 
collection that we would wish away. Indeed, after reading them one 
begins to wonder whether the author’s true bent does not really lie in 
this field rather than in that of the novel. The novel has gained a kind of 
prestige that the short story has not, with the result that it has enticed 
away some writers whose real talent is for the shorter medium, and we 
are inclined to think that Mr Wain may be one of these. 
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The World’s Classics have added to their list Canadian Short Stories, 
Selected by Robert Weaver (O.U.P., 8/6). It comprises twenty-seven 
stories, most of them written since 1920, though a few come from earlier 
writers, while three are English translations of stories by French Canadians, 
originally written in the French language. The editor contributes a brief 
introductory sketch on the development and specific characteristics of the 
Canadian short story. Taken all in all, this is a good collection. 

It is difficult to realise that Aldous Huxley now belongs to the olden 
generation of writers (he is now past his mid-sixties), for we always associ- 
ate him with Antic Hay, Point Counter Point, Those Barren Leaves anc 
Brave New World, all productions of his younger days. His Collected 
Essays (Chatto & Windus, 30/-) contains forty-eight pieces, chosen 
by the author himself as being the most representative of his work in this 
medium. Arranged according to subjects (not chronologically), they 
make up a book of almost 400 closely printed pages. Not unnaturally, 
some of them have now dated, but it is an advantage to have them all 
together. If the volume shows nothing else, it shows on what a wide 
range of subjects Aldous Huxley has written in his time; and his preface 
on the art of essay writing contains some observations that are well worth 
pondering. 

And now to turn to autobiographical works. In the thirties of the 
present century Cecil Day Lewis, with Auden and Spender, was regarded 
as one of the ‘advanced’ poets; today, at the age of fifty-five, he has 
mellowed somewhat. His enthusiasm for Marxism is a thing of the past; 
without any public gesture, fuss or manifesto he just slipped out of. it 
quietly and unobtrusively, to achieve what he calls ‘a measure of inner 
peace’. The angry young man of the thirties (if we may use such an 
anachronism) later became Professor of Poetry at Oxford and more recently 
has assumed the réle of a sort of unofficial Poet Laureate. In The 
Buried Day (Chatto & Windus, 25/-) he gives us a picture of his life 
up to the year 1940, with a postscript defining his present position 
and his hopes for the future. A happy childhood at his father’s vicarage: 
in Ireland and London, and later at Edwinstowe in Nottinghamshire; 
schooldays and the university; the impact of the first World War_and its: 
aftermath; a few years of teaching, and then devotion to a literary career, 
marriage, and work for the Communist party: these form the main outline: 
of Mr Day Lewis’s autobiography so far as it is taken in the present 
volume. But only the outline, for The Buried Day (the title was no 
doubt intended as a pun on the author's name) is also a piece of self- 
analysis and an attempt on the part of the writer to trace back the dominant 
themes of his poetry to certain strands in his character and certain phases 
of his experience; and it is a portrait of an age as well as of a person. 
We look forward to other volumes that will bring it up to date. 

Another noteworthy volume is Leonard Woolf's Sowing. An Auto- 
biography of the Years 1880 to 1904 (Hogarth Press, 21/-). It is grace~ 
fully written, but despite its title it is a picture of the late Victorian and 
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early Edwardian eras, with their changing values, mentality, and cultural 
background, rather than the life-story of its author. It is, nevertheless, 
revealing, for Leonard Woolf, in his younger days, touched the literary, 
artistic and intellectual worlds at many points, and we here see these 
worlds in retrospect through his eyes. Inevitably the picture tends to be 
nostalgic, inevitably, too, selective, and we have also to bear in mind 
that things always appear different when we look back upon them from 
a distance, from what they did when we experienced them, or were in 
contact with them at first hand. Still, the book is an illuminating, if a very 


personal, one, which no student of the literature, art and culture of the 


late nineteenth century should overlook. 

Of interest also is Selected Letters of Winifred Holtby and Vera Brittain, 
Edited by Vera Brittain and Geoffrey Handley-Taylor (Hull, A. Brown 
& Sons, 3 guineas). Winifred Holtby and Vera Brittain first met in 
their student days at Oxford, and the close friendship then formed 
continued until Winifred Holtby’s death, in the midst of a promising 
literary career, in 1935. Even after the Oxford days they spent much 
time together, and when they were absent from each other they corres- 
ponded regularly and frequently. On Winifred Holtby’s death all her 
correspondence, together with her other papers, passed into the hands of 
Vera Brittain, as her literary executor. Some, unfortunately, was destroyed 
by a flying bomb in 1944. From the rest the present selection is made. 

The volume, a large one of over 380 pages, consists of letters exchanged 
between the two friends during the years from 1920 to 1935, three letters 
by Winifred Holtby to members of her family (dated 1917, 1918 and 
1935), and, in an appendix, a list of the published works of both corres- 
pondents. These letters are essentially intimate human documents — 
communications between friend and friend, never intended for the public 
eye. There is naturally much in them about personal and family 
matters — holidays, shopping expeditions, friends, the illnesses of children, 
social engagements, and the ambitions, hopes, vexations, joys and disap- 
pointments of the two writers: in short, the kind of things that make up 
the day to day private life of anyone, writer or not. But there is also 
discussion of literature and authors, as well as of social and political 
questions. Most of these last, of course, are now matters of history, 
though it is interesting to see them through the eyes of contemporaries, as 
we do here; and not everything is dated. Winifred Holtby’s shrewd 
comment on, and assessment of, the position in South Africa is very 
relevant to the events of the present day. 

This volume, in a limited edition of five hundred. copies, has been 
produced to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of Winifred Holtby’s 
death. It is one of the most interesting collections of personal corres- 
pondence that we have read for a long time. 

To most people today Edward Fitzgerald is known solely for his 
version of The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, but he was also a voluminous 
letter-writer and on intimate terms with many of the great literary figures 
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of the mid-nineteenth century. In his younger days he had been one 
of that select company, the Cambridge Apostles. Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald, Edited by J. M. Cohen (The Centaur Press, 21/-) gives us 
a selection of his correspondence taken from the four-volume edition of 
Aldis Wright (1894-1901), now out of print. Mr Cohen’s editorial 
contribution has been confined to a brief biographical introduction. 
Readers might have been grateful for a few notes, for some of the 
references in the letters are obscure or need Slinidason in the light of 
other letters which have been omitted. 

The first two volumes of a projected six-volume Hien of Swinburne’s 
correspondence have also appeared under the title The Swinburne Letters, 
Vols. I and II, edited by Cecil J. Lang (Yale University Press and 
O.U.P., 4 guineas the two vol.). The first volume covers the years 
1854 to 1869, the second those from 1869 to 1875. They comprise 
593 letters, and, the editor assures us, when the entire work is complete 
about 2,000 will be included. Those that we have in the present two 
volumes do not throw a great deal of new light on Swinburne’s life, but 
they do display him in his many moods and give us a glimpse into his 
varying preoccupations. Fully and carefully annotated, they are the 
first instalment of what should be a most valuable work. 

Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. A Record of a Personal and Literary 
Friendship, Edited by Harris Wilson (London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 25/-. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, $ 3.50) contains, as the editor states, 
‘all the surviving correspondence between the two men except a few undated 
notes, excluded on the grounds of brevity, or lack of significance or interest’. 
The letters extend from 1897 to early in 1931, a few weeks before Bennett's 
death. There are 86 from Bennett to Wells and 87 from Wells to 
Bennett. Thirty-three from Bennett to Mrs Wells have also been included, 
and there are a few from other people which have a bearing on the friend- 
ship of the two writers, making in all 210, of which 170 appear in print for 
the first time. As appendices there are Bennett’s review of The Invisible 
Man, written for the Journal Woman (September 29, 1897), an article 
by Bennett on Wells and his work contributed to The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine of August 1902, and a letter which he wrote on Wells's behalf 
to the Society of Authors when Wells was faced with a law suit for 
breach of contract in connexion with The Science of Work and Wealth. 

This is a most useful collection. Not only do the letters reveal two 
men of very divergent — indeed, almost opposed — characters, and 
with different sets of literary values, but they show us how they viewed 
each other’s work. It says much for both of them that though their 
criticism was often outspoken, they never quarrelled. 


It is doubtful whether any poet living and writing today is a public 
figure in the sense that the great Victorian poets were, but if anyone 
comes near to qualifying for that distinction it is John Betjeman. His 
unique position may be due to the fact that he is well known in other 
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fields than that of poetry — in broadcasting, television and architecture, 
for example — but the distinctive character of his poetry may also have 
had something to do with it. His latest volume, Summoned by Bells 
(Murray, 16/-) is a long autobiographical poem — or rather the first 
instalment of one — mainly in blank verse, though here and there 
(chiefly in what the poet pleases to call ‘the more hilarious parts’) inter- 
spersed with rhyme. It covers the period from his childhood, through 
his schooldays, up to the end of his university career at Oxford. Its 
merits are a straightforwardness, a warmth, and a simplicity of diction 
and expression. Indeed, Mr Betjeman himself declares that he has 
ventured as near as he dare to prose; but it is only fair to say that his 
work is never prosaic. By turns it is humorous, witty, satirical, passionate 
and reflective; and it is always quietly nostalgic. Summoned by Bells is 
a very personal poem; we feel that through its friendly, confidential tone 
we get to know a personality, as we get to know Lamb through the 
Essays of Elia. Neither in technique, in subject, nor in mood does it 
belong to the ‘modern’ tradition; but then Mr Betjeman has always been 
an individualist and his voice should be welcomed in an age when indi- 
vidualists are all too rare. Summoned by Bells may well become one of 
the best selling volumes of poetry of the year, and when we are in a 
position to see the fifties and sixties in perspective it will perhaps be 
recognised as a poem of no small significance. 

Homage to Clio, by W. H. Auden (Faber, 12/6) is divided into two 
parts, with a series of prose notes for a projected poem (entitled ‘Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit’) sandwiched between them. We cannot feel that 
these verses add much to Auden’s stature as a poet. Individual pieces, 
such as that entitled “There Will be no Peace’ and ‘An Island Cemetery’, 
stand out as memorable, but taken as a whole the subjects are rather 
trivial and the treatment of them rather pedestrian. The predominant 
tone is that of satire, though somehow the satire fails to ‘get home’. 

Lawrence Durrell’s achievement in the field of the novel, which we 
have noted already, has fixed him in the public mind as a writer of prose, 
but he has also a considerable body of verse to his credit. His Collected 
Poems (Faber, 21/-) comprises, in some 280 pages, the best of his verse, 
selected and arranged by the author himself. A few poems are mildly 
satirical, though for the most part it is feeling rather than intellect that 
is emphasised. Echoes from the great literature of the past, awakened 
by contemplation of the daily life and experiences of the present, shed a 
sudden and revealing ray of light upon reality. It is unlikely that, 
when literary historians of the future come to write of the poetry of our 
own age, Lawrence Durrell will stand out as pre-eminent, but it is to be 
hoped that his work will not be overlooked. 

At the time of his death early in 1959 Edwin Muir had ready for 
press a volume of his Collected Poems which was to have superseded 
that which had appeared seven years earlier. His passing caused the 
publication to be held up, and then it became evident that his most 
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recent pieces, some still in manuscript, others printed in periodicals, ought 
also to be included. They have been brought together by his widow 
(Willa Muir) and J. C. Hall and the whole has now appeared under the 
title Edwin Muir: Collected Poems, 1921-1958 (Faber, 25/-). This 
collection, which is all that could be desired in format and typography, 
can probably be regarded as definitive. 

Andrew Young is sufficiently well known as a poet not to need any 
introduction. Collected editions of his works appeared in 1936 and 1950. 
Now, in The Collected Poems of Andrew Young, arranged by Leonard 
Clark (Hart-Davis, 25/-) we have what is probably the final edition, 
except that it does not include the two long poems A Traveller in Time 
and Into Hades, both published fairly recently. Beautifully produced, 
and decorated with wood engravings by Joan Hassall, this volume will 
make a worthy and indeed an essential addition to anyone’s bookshelf 
of modern poetry. 

Then there is also William Plomer’s Collected Poems (Cape, 18/-), 
which contains poems collected from his earlier volumes, together with 
a few pieces that have not hitherto appeared in book form. Certain of 
the earlier ones have been revised. Mr. Plomer’s chief gift is a:talent 
for pointed satire upon everyday, commonplace events and situations, 
though behind the satire and the irony there is a depth of feeling, a 
fact which is shown particularly in the section entitled ‘Poems of the 
Affections’. Here is another volume which any representative bookshelf 
of modern poetry should contain. 

The final volume of Roy Campbell's poems, published under the title 
Collected Poems Volume III (The Bodley Head 18/-), consists of 
translations from the French, Spanish, and Portuguese (with a substantial 
section devoted to Baudelaire and Frederico Garcia Lorca), Horace’s 
Ars Poetica, and St. John of the Cross. There is a preface by Mary 
Campbell (the poet’s widow) and a brief foreword by Edith Sitwell, who 
declares Roy Campbell to have been ‘one of the very few great poets of 
our time’. On this, opinion may vary, but he is certainly a poet who 
cannot be left out of account, and it is good that we now have all his 
verse assembled in these three volumes. . 

Although not exactly ‘current’ literature, we may perhaps also notice 
Charles Tennyson Turner: A Hundred Sonnets (Hart-Davis, 15/-). 
Charles Tennyson Turner was, of course, the brother of Alfred Tennyson, 
and his collaborator in the early volume Poems by Two Brothers. He 
later adopted the name of Turner for personal reasons. Today his work 
it little known. He wrote in all well over three hundred sonnets, which 
have long been out of print save for a few that have appeared from time 
to time in anthologies. The present selection, made by Sir Charles 
Tennyson and John Betjeman, is a fair and representative one, while a 
discerning introduction shows Tennyson Turner to have been a more 
considerable poet than has generally been allowed. 

Then there is also New Poems by George Crabbe, Edited, with an 
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Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Pollard (Liverpool. Liverpool Univer- 


sity Press, 25/-). The poems (fourteen in number, several of them of 
considerable length) were found in a group of note books owned by Sir 
John Murray, and all were in Crabbe’s handwriting. Most of them 
appear to have been written in the later part of his life. In subject 
matter and style they bear a close resemblance to Crabbe’s other work, 
and are not markedly inferior in quality. Why they were omitted from 
the various editions of Crabbe’s verse published during his lifetime and 
after his death, it is not easy to say. Mr. Pollard has done well to 
rescue them from oblivion, for although they do not alter in any way our 
estimate of Crabbe as a poet, they do add to and supplement what hitherto 
was thought to be the complete body of his writings. 


Among the books of the year there has been a noticeable absence of 
new drama, but one work at least should be mentioned. Denis Johnston, 
well-known Irish dramatist and broadcaster, as well as the author of a 
much discussed work on Swift, has published his Collected Plays in two 
volumes (Jonathan Cape, Vol. I, 16/-; Vol. II, 18/-). The first volume 
contains The Old Lady Says ‘No’, The Scythe and the Sunset, and Fourth 
for Bridge, and the second volume The Moon in the Yellow River, The 
Dreaming Dust, Strange Occurrence, and Ireland's Eye. Each is preceded 
by a brief preface, and there is a general prefatory essay to the entire 
collection, in which the author discusses play-writing and preface-writing, 
and also has a word to say on the cutting of plays for television and 
other productions. Mr Johnston has not been a prolific dramatist, and 
perhaps his plays are the better for that. They are all good entertainment, 
but they all have a serious point, which the author gets over to his 
audience (or in the case of the printed version to the reader) subtly and 
unobtrusively. 


The obituary for the year includes Neville Shute (Jan. 12), Dornford 
Yates (March 25), Frances Cornford (Aug. 19), Negley Farson (Dec. 12) 
and Eden Phillpotts (Dec. 29). All had been well-known names with the 
British reading public for many years. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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Brief Mention 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By J. R. CrarK Hatt. 
Fourth Edition with a Supplement by H. D. Merirr. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1960. (Received 1961.) xv + 432 
[+ 20] pp. Price 40/-. 


The third edition of Clark Hall had been out of print for some years, and it is good 
to have this indispensable aid to Old English studies available again. Professor 
Meritt, of Stanford University, has contributed a twenty-page Supplement with Additions 
(and Corrections). A few errors and omissions in the body of the work have escaped 
his attention. There is no entry for awyrdnes (Bo. 20.14), nor for cypecniht(as) 
(AE. Sel. Hom. p. 57, 1. 60). — deel is said to be pret. 3 sg. of delan (?); ied is translated 
easily instead of more easily; the 2 of leden ‘Latin’ is marked long; for lémian = 
lémian read lemian = lemian; after rihtere replace Bo. by Bo 123°; after rihtgesetnes 
change Bo 121% into Bo 1223; for searo fears read searofearo; after snéd, for snidan read 
snidan. 

In spite of the Supplement, thanks to the use of thinner paper, the Dictionary 
takes up considerably less shelf-space than its predecessor. The increase in price (from 
30/- in 1931 to 40/- in 1960-1) cannot be considered excessive. — Z. 


De Liflade ant te Passiun of Seinte Iuliene. Edited by S. R. 
T. O. p’ArpENNE. Published for the Early English Text 
Society by the Oxford University Press. 1961 (for 1960). 
No. 248. xlvii + 250 pp. Price 30/- net. 


This book was first published in the Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liége in 1936, and was reviewed by Eilert Ekwall in English Studies 
XXI (1939) 125-129. Except for a list of Corrigenda the original work is reproduced 
without change. — Z, 


Chaucer. By D. S. Brewer. London: Longmans. Second 
Edition. 1960. ix + 197 pp. Price 15/- net. 


According to the Preface, Mr. Brewer has written ‘this short study of Chaucer's life 
and works for people with literary tastes but not necessarily with any specialized know- 
ledge’. It is also an excellent introduction for University students, as well by the 
information it provides as by its sensitive and intelligent appreciation of Chaucer's 
poetry. On both these counts it may be strongly recommended. — Z,. 
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A List of his Published Writings Presented to JoHN DOVER 
Witson on his Eightieth Birthday (13 July 1961). Cambridge, 
at the University Press. 1961. 32 pp. Price 3/6 net. 


John Dover Wilson is best-known as Editor of The Works of Shakespeare (sometimes 
referred to as ‘The New Cambridge Shakespeare’), though he has many other publications 
to his name. They are here listed chronologically under six headings, some of them 
with comments by JDW himself. He began his academic career as English Lector in 
the University of Helsingfors, Finland, 1906-1909, and his earliest publications are 
a number of anonymous articles on Finland and Russia written as Special Correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian in 1906. He was Professor of Education in the University 
of London, King’s College, 1924-1935, and Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh, 1935-1945. — Z, 


Books Received 


1958 


The Secular Poems of Henry Vaughan. Edited with Notes and Commentary by E. L. 
MariLta. (Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature, XXI.) Uppsala: 
D.-B. Lundeqvistka Bokhandeln. [Received 1961.] xvi + 337 pp. Price Sw. Crs. 24.—. 


1960 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By J. R. Crark Hatt. Fourth Edition, with a 
Supplement by H. D. Meritt. Cambridge at the University Press. [Received 1961.] 
xv -+ 432 pp. + Supplement [20 pp.]. Price 40s. net. 


Chaucer. By D. G. Brewer. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 197 pp. Price 
15/-— net. 


Paradoxical Patterns in Chaucer's Troilus: An Explanation of the Palinode. A Disser- 
tation ... by Sister A. B. Girt. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press. xxii + 117 pp. Price $2.25. 


The English Language in Modern Times (since 1400). By M. ScHtaucH. Warszawa 


1959. Distributed outside Poland by the Oxford University Press. xii -+- 316 pp. 
Price in U.K. 30s. net. [See Review, June 1961.] 


The Arundel Harington Manuscript of Tudor Poetry. Edited by R. HucHey. Volume I. 
Introduction & Text. xv + 428 pp. — Volume II. Notes & Glossary. viii + 529 pp. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press. [Received 1961.] Price $ 15.00. 


Shakespeare’s Rival, A Study in Three Parts. By R. Girtincs. London: Heinemann, 
x + 138 pp. Price 18s. net. 

Shakespeare as Collaborator. By K. Muir. London: Methuen. xi -++ 164 pp. 
Price 16s. net. 


The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. Edited by JoHN E. Hanxins. Penguin Books. 
Baltimore, Md. 150 pp. Price 65c. 


Shakespeare's Comedies. By B. Evans. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. xiii -+ 337 pp. 
Price 42s, net. 


Shakespeare and the Renaissance of Honor. By C. B. Watson. Princeton, N.J. 
Princeton University Press. xv + 471 pp. Price $7.50. 
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The Heart of Hamlet. The Play Shakespeare Wrote. With the Text of the Play 
as edited by Professor Grebanier. By B. GreBANIER. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company. viii + 490 pp. Price $ 3.75. 

Shakespeares “Troilus and Cressida’. Eine sprachlich-stilistische Untersuchung. Von 
K. Smut pr Smmont. (Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gezellschaft, Neue Folge 
Band VIII.) Heidelberg: Quelle & Mayer. 172 pp. Cloth DM. 15—. 

King Lear. Edited by G. I. Durum and J. D. Witson. (The New Shakespeare. ) 
Cambridge: at the University Press. lxix + 300 pp. Price 18s. net. 

The King Lear Perplex. Edited by H. Bonnerm. San Francisco: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc. xi + 195 pp. 

Dramatic Providence in Macbeth. A Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic Theme of 
Humanity and Grace with a Supplementary Essay on King Lear. By G. R. Exuiorr. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. xvi -+ 252 pp. Price $5.00. ‘aed 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus. Edited by J. D. Witson. (The New Shakespeare.) 
Cambridge: at the University Press. liii + 274 pp. Price 25/— net. 

Cymbeline. Edited by J. D. Witson and J. C. Maxwett. (The New Shakespeare.) 
Cambridge: at the University Press. lv + 246 pp. Price 18s. net. 

Jacobean Theatre. (Stratford-upon-Avon Studies I. General Editors: J. R. Brown and 
B. Harris.) London: Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 253 pp. Price 25s, net. 

The Moral Vision of Jacobean Tragedy. By R. OrNSTEIN. Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press. viii -+ 299 pp. Price $6.00. ci 

George Chapman, Bussy d’ Amboise. Edition avec Introduction, Traduction et Notes 
par J. Jacquor. (Collection Bilingue des Classiques Etrangers.) Paris: Aubier. cxlix + 
205 pp. 

The White Devil. JoHN WessTER. Edited by J. R. Brown. (The Revels Plays.) 
London: Methuen. Ixxiii + 205 pp. Price 21s. net. 

Francis Quarles: Hosanna, or Divine Poems on the Passion of Christ, and Threnodes. 
Edited by J. Horpen. (English Reprints Series, No. 15.) Liverpool University Press. 
xxx + 57 pp. Price 10s. 6d, net. 

A Seventeenth-Century Modernization of the First Three Books of Chaucer's “Troilus 
and Criseyde”. Edited with an Introduction by H. G. Wricut. (The Cooper Mono- 
graphs, 5.) Bern: Francke Verlag. 240 pp. Price S.Fr. 38.—. 

Of Paradise and Light. A Study of Vaughan's Silex Scintillans. By E. C, PErter. 
Cambridge University Press. x -+ 217 pp. Price 25s. net. 

Apollo and the Nine. A History of the Ode. By C. Mappison. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. x + 427 pp. Price $6.50. 

Poetry & Politics under the Stuarts. By C. V. WeEpcwoon. Cambridge University 
Press. vii -+ 220 pp. Price 25s. net. 

The Restoration of the Stuarts, Blessing or Disaster? A Report of a Folger Library 
Conference Held on March 12 and 13, 1960. Washington, D.C.: The Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 91 pp. 

Seventeenth Century Contexts. By G. Wittiamson. London: Faber & Faber. 291 pp. 
Price 30s. net. 

Milton’s Conception of Sin as Developed in Paradise Lost. By J. M. Patrick. Utah 
State University Press, Logan, Utah. Monograph Series. Vol. VII, No. 5, June 1960. 
72 pp. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost, Books IX and X. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
E. M. W. Tittyarp. London: George G. Harrap. 172 pp. Price 6/6. 

Dryden's Aeneid and its Seventeenth Century Predecessors. By L. PRroupFoor. 
Manchester University Press. vii -+ 279 pp. Price 35s. net. 
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Five Heroic Plays. Edited with an Introduction by B. Dosrez. (The World's Classics, 
576.) London: Oxford University Press. xiii -+ 417 pp. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


The Tragedy of Mustapha; The Empress of Morocco; The Destruction of Jerusalem, Part II; Sophonisba; 


Aureng-Zebe. 
Thomas Hobbes. By T. E. Jessop. (Writers and their work: No. 130.) Published 
for The British Council and The National Book League by Longmans, Green & Co. 
40 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to Come. By JoHN BUNYAN. 
Edited by J. B. Wuarey. Second Edition Revised by R. SHARRocK. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. cxviii + 365 pp. Price 63s, net. 


A Checklist of the Writings of Daniel Defoe. By J. R. Moore. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. xviii + 254 pp. Price $7.00. 


Pope’s Iliad. An Examination by Witutiam MeEtmorH. Edited by G. Cronin, Jr. 
and P, A. Doyie. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 
v + 57 pp. Price $ 1,95. 


Pope’s Epistle to Bathurst. A Critical Reading with An Edition of the Manuscripts. 
By Eart R. WasseRMAN. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 145 pp. Price $7.50. 


Letters of Alexander Pope. Selected and with an Introduction by JoHN Butt. (The 
World's Classics, 574.) London: Oxford University Press. xxviii + 384 pp. Price 
8s. 6d. net. [See Brief Mention, Oct. 1960.] 


Theme and Structure in Swift's Tale of a Tub. By R. Pautson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. xiv + 259 pp. Price $4.50. 


Henry Fielding, The Female Husband and other writings. Edited by C. E. Joners. 
(English Reprints Series No. 17.) Liverpool University Press. xi -+ 54 pp. Price 
12s, 6d. net. 


The Theatre of the London Fairs in the 18th Century. By S. RosENFELD. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. xii -+ 194 pp. Price 30s net. 


The Literary Art of Edward Gibbon. By H. L. Bonp. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
167 pp. Price 21s. net. 


Die Hollis-Sammlung in Bern. Ein Beitrag zu den englisch-schweizerischen Beziehungen 
in der Zeit der Aufklarung. Von H. Urz. (Schriften der Literarischen Gesellschaft Bern. 
VIII.). Bern: Verlag Herbert Lang & Cie. 148 pp. Sw. Fr. 9—. [See Review, 
June 1961.] 


Das Germanenproblem in der englischen Geschichtsschreibung des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von 
Marz Scutirt. — Die politische Rhetorik in der englischen Renaissance. Von E. Junc- 
MANN, (Britannica et Americana, Band 5.) Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co. 142 pp. 
D.M. 12.—. 


Capell and Malone, and Modern Critical Bibliography. By S. K. Sen. Calcutta: 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. 52 pp. 


The Philosophy of Edmund Burke. A Selection from his Speeches and Writing. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by L. I. Brepvotp and R. G. Ross. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press. vi +- 276 pp. Price $5.95. 


The Publication of The Monk. A Literary Event 1796-1798. By A. ParrEaux. 
(Etudes de Littérature Etrangére et Comparée, 41.) Paris: Librairie Marcel Didier. 202 pp. 
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Henry VI Part III and The True Tragedy 


After being accepted for very nearly a full generation, the theory that 
The Contention and The True Tragedy are merely bad quartos of the 
two Folio plays on Henry VI has apparently been thrown once more into 
the melting pot — obliquely by A. B. Kernan,! more definitely by Feuillerat ? 
and C, T. Prouty.* Yet it is noteworthy that both the latter scholars, 
who have devoted considerable space to the problem, fail to. come to grips 
with the really telling points of the argument. Feuillerat contented himself 
with pouring scorn on the theory of memorial reconstruction in general; and 
by overlooking the fact that the text of the Quarto — whatever the cause 
may be — is obviously corrupt, and taking this corrupt text as a basis for 
metrical counts, he built up a theory of stylistic differences on a foundation 
that can scarcely even be called sand. Prouty does deal at greater length 
with the evidence, and some of his strictures, as that of Hart's vocabulary 
tests failing to take into account the more poetic nature of the additions 
in F, are justified. But in dealing with the metrical evidence of Doran 
and Hart he confines himself to cases of mislineation, which he dismisses 
rather sweepingly, and takes no account of such points as the composite 
lines,* of the hypermetrical insertions of ‘an exclamation, a.noun of address 
or a connective’,° or cases where the dropping of a half line has upset the 
metre. Nor does he notice cases of garbled nonsense that can hardly be 
due to anything but faulty memory, which are not discussed by Doran, 
such as: 


- 
I lost mine eye in boording of the ship, 
And therefore I marchantlike sell blood for gold 
Then cast me headlong downe into the sea. 


as against what must be the original in F: 


I lost mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 

And therefore to revenge it shalt thou die... 

Never yet did base dishonour blur our name 

But with our sword we wip’d away the blot: 

Therefore, when merchant-like I sell revenge, 

Broke be my sword, my arms torn and defac’d. IV.i.25-41 


Prouty is in fact as blind to the evidence of corruption in Q as Feuillerat, 
and thus his arguments based on differences of conception between the 


1 ‘A Comparison of the Imagery in 3 Henry VI and The Tragedie of Richard Duke 
of York’, Studies in Philology, July 1954. 

2 The Composition of Shakespeare's Plays, New Haven 1953. 

3 The Contention and Shakespeare’s 2 Henry VI, New Haven, 1954. 

4 A. Hart, Stolne and Surreptitious Copies, Melbourne, 1942, p. 286 ff. 

5 M. Doran, Henry VI, Parts II and III, University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, vol. IV 
No. 4, p. 11. 
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two versions, though important in their way, do not take us very far 
either, for they do not show which of the two conceptions is earlier, though 
they do show that if Q was derived from F, some of the alterations (such 
as those involving a different type of stage) were deliberate. And also 
perhaps in a few cases that F does not represent the original O from which 
Q derives but has undergone some later revision. 

The present article does not claim to bring anything very new in the way 
of definite proofs. Although it upholds in the main the bad-quarto 
theory and brings, I believe, some new evidence in its favour, it tries 
above all to show what problems any theory of the relationship between the 
versions must take into account, what can and what cannot be proved, and 
what methods of investigation must, in the nature of things, lead into 
blind alleys. For reasons chiefly of space I confine myself to The True 
Tragedy, where the problems seem on the whole more clear-cut. But 
though the text of The Contention is probably even more corrupt, the 
nature of the problems and the evidence is more or less the same in both 
cases, and what goes for the one play will on the whole apply equally 
to the other. 

The opening scene down to Warwick's exit (F 1.i.1-209, Q i.1-198) is 
practically identical in both versions. F has eleven additional lines inserted 
here and there, and six lines replacing as many in Q. Feuillerat has given 
lines 16-44, 52-92, 149-179 of this section to author B (the characteristics 
of whose hand are a correct and regular metre with scarcely any feminine 
endings or other licenses, without archaisms and with a restricted use of 
exclamatory words), the rest to A, whose metre is often rough and irregular 
and who is the opposite of B with regard to archaisms, colloquialisms and 
exclamations. As examples of A’s habits in this section (probably not 
intended to be complete) he cites: lines of three feet - 164; four feet - 126, 
127, 172, 198; six feet - 101, 102, 108, 119, 149, 150, 180, 185, 187, 188; 
trisyllabic feet -~ 16, 78, 83, 128, 137, 189; trochaic feet -~ 6, 45-60; 
exclamations ~ 16, 45, 54, 149, 157. I do not want to stress that of these 
43 examples of A’s habits, 17 or over a third (those given in italics) come 
in passages given to B, for it may be presumed that the passages of the 
one or the other hand are given approximately only; it is Feuillerat’s 
contention that B was revising A, and thus he may have preserved lines 
by A in passages that were substantially rewritten by himself. But I do 
have the gravest doubts of the possibility of distinguishing two hands on 
the basis mainly of metrical statistics in alternating passages of from 
7 to 50 lines, or an average of 27 lines; metrical statistics simply do not 
have room to work themselves out in so small a space. And when one 
comes to examine the passages given to A one has the impression that 
they have been chosen merely to encompass certain very rough lines, 
and that these rough lines often show clear traces of being corrupt. 
For when we find a line running: 


I tell thee he rose against him being his 
Soueraigne, and made him to resigne the crown perforce, 137-8 
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we may be pretty sure that in the eighties or early nineties no playwright 
would have permitted himself such a weak ending, and that Shakespeare’s 
version is probably closer to the original : 


He rose against him, being his sovereign, 
And made him to resign his crown perforce. 1.i.141-2 


So also in: 


Then am I lawfull king For Richard 
The second in the view of manie Lords 
Resignde the crowne to Henrie the fourth, 133-5 


the capitalized For suggests some sort of corruption as an explanation. of 
the four-beat line and the harsh enjambement, and that again the Folio 
text is closer to the original : 


An if he may, then am I lawful king, 
For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Resign’d the crown to Henry the Fourth. 1.i.137-8 


The tell-tale capital however does not support a theory of memorial 
reconstruction. We meet it again in another case of mislineation : 


Tush Warwike, Thou art deceiued? tis not thy 
Southerne powers of Essex, Suffolke, Norfolke, and of 
Kent that makes thee thus presumptuous and proud. 149-51 


as against Shakespeare's : 


Thou art deceiv’d: ‘tis not thy southern power, 
Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud, 1.i.155-7 


And also in one case where the Q version is in order metrically, but 
_ the capital points to F as giving the correct reading :° 


Clif. Nor I, Come cosen, let’s go tell the Queene, 175 


as against F: 


North. Nor I. 
Clif. Come cousin, let us tell the queen these news. 181-2 


There is a somewhat similar case where the indentions show that a line 
was meant to be carried over, but the printer has got the capitals wrong: 


But be it as it maie: I heere intaile the Crowne 
To thee and to thine heires, conditionallie, 
That here thou take thine oath, to cease these ciuill 
Broiles, 2nd whilst I live to honour me as thy king and 
Soueraigne, 185-9 


6 There are twelve further cases of unexpected capitals. Of these eight (ii.6, iv.53, x.47, 
xiv.62, 92, xv.25, xviii.32, xix.14) are similarly justified by F and by obvious mislineation 
in Q. Four (v.105, 151, xi6, xiv.81) have no justification, but they are insufficient to 
suggest that the others are due merely to coincidence. 
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But be it as it may; I here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever ; 

Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 

To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live 

To honour me as thy king and sovereign. F.194-8 


Here however the lineation must have been hopelessly wrong even in 
the MS. A clearer example of the same thing occurs in iv.44-5: 


No cause? Thy Father slew my father, therefore 
Die. 


What has happened in all these cases is that either through the addition 
or omission of a phrase, generally but not always at the beginning of a 
sentence, the five-beat scheme has been upset and the printer has made 
desperate efforts to restore it purely mechanically. Mislineation is also 
very frequent at the beginning of a speech, suggesting, as in other quartos 
too, a MS, in which the speech-headings left no room for a full line 
after them, cf.: 


} 
H 
i 
; 
| 


York So triumphs theeues upon their conquered 
Bootie: So true men yeeld by robbers overmatcht. iv51-2 


Yet mislineation and hypermetrical introductions, though they will — 
account for a good deal of the metrical irregularities, will not account for 
all the faulty lines which are so simply and obviously put right in F that 
it is hard to believe that this is not the original form, which has been 
corrupted in Q. Such deliberate flouting of the metrical norms as Q 
suggests can hardly have been intentional. And it is obvious that metrical 
counts that include — indeed are largely based on — corruptions such 
as these cannot tell us anything about the metrical characteristics. Many 
of these passages are actually cited by Feuillerat as characteristic of A. 
But by giving all the passages containing corruptions to hand A, and the 
more or less correct passages to B, one can prove almost anything. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these examples, that in many cases 
the text of Q is corrupt and that the original must have been at least 
somewhat closer to F is, I think, inescapable. But these rather obvious 
corruptions seem to be due to interference with a written source rather 
than to memorial reconstruction. There is however evidence pointing 
to such reconstruction too in this scene and throughout the play, though 
it is not perhaps absolutely conclusive. It consists in the main of: 
a) passages in Q so inept that they can scarcely be credited to a 
professional playwright, and b) differences between Q and F so slight 
that they seem pointless as corrections in F, though easily explicable as 
slips of memory in Q. Of the first type we may mention: 


——-——s 


Q_ Vrge it no more, least in reuenge thereof, 
I send thee Warwike such a messenger, 
As shall reueng his death before I stirre. 93-5 


F Urge it no more; lest that instead of words ... 98 
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Q And soldiers staie you heere and lodge this night, 30 
F And, soldiers, stay and lodge by me this night, 32 


Cf. also from other scenes: 


Q Tygers of Arcadia. iv.141 
F Tigers of Hyrcania. Liv.155 
Q That aimde at mountaines with outstretched arme, 

Yet parted but the shadows with his hand. iv.57 
F That raught at mountains ... Liv.68 


Especially interesting is the way parallel passages are often interchanged 
or react on one another in Q, as in the keepers’: 


This is the king, king Edward hath deposde. xi 
which reappears as: : " 
You are our quondam king, K. Edward hath deposde. xi.37 
F This is the quondam king, let’s seize him. IIL.i.23 
You are the king King Edward hath depos’d. IIT.i.69 


In F the second passage, coming in a quibbling context, is clearly in 
place, while in Q its effect is spoiled by having already been anticipated, 
and by the addition of the unnecessary quondam, which breaks its force 
and upsets the metre. So also Edward's lines: 


Q Awaie, and beare her hence. xxiv.100 
Awaie I saie, and take her hence perforce. xxiv.114 


are a contamination of : 


F Away with her! go, bear her hence perforce. V.v.68 
Away, I say! I charge ye, bear her hence. V.v.81 - 


where the away with her is necessary for the meaning in the first passage, 
and also to produce a full line, though it may be dispensed with in the 
repetition.? In all these cases Q is so obviously wrong, F so obviously 
and unobtrusively right, that it is hard to imagine it does not represent 
the original form. 

Of the passages of the second type, those in which Q gives what is 
actually a more natural or smoother reading than F are especially 
instructive, for it is far easier to suppose a faulty memory slipping 
instinctively into something smoother, than that Shakespeare, for the mere 
sake of tampering, should deliberately have twisted the passage: 


Q Content thy selfe it must and shall be so i.80 
F It must and shall be so: content thyself. 14.85 


7 Cf, also the interchanging of the names in xxi (V.i) discussed below. 
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Q War. You forget 
That we are those that chaste you from the field ... 
Nor. No Warwike I remember it to my griefe. i.84-8 
F Nor. Yes, Warwick, I remember it ... 1.i.93 


Q_ Tis government, that makes them most admirde, 
The contrarie doth make thee wondred at. 
Tis vertue that makes them seeme deuine, 
The want thereof makes thee abhominable. iv.116-9 


F Tis virtue that doth make them most admir’d; 
The contrary doth make thee wondered at; 
"Tis government that makes them seem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Liv.130-3 


Though Shakespeare’s reading might be defended, it is surely more natural 
to regard virtue as closer to divinity than self-control, and unreasonable to 
shift their places if they had been already fixed. Also the frequent inter- 
changes of this and that, here and there, of singular and plural, or the 
interchange of wish and will in the passage: 


Q Bids thou me rage? why now thou hast thy will. 
Wouldst haue me weepe? why so thou hast thy wish. iv.129-3 


all seem to be too pointless to be due to deliberate revision, and are less 
likely to be due to careless copying on the part of a reviser, than to the 
faulty memory of an actor. Although the evidence of these two groups 
of deviations can hardly be claimed as decisive, they do, taken together, 
point very strongly to a much closer identity between the original of Q, 
of which, on any theory, we certainly only have a garbled version, and F, 
so strongly indeed as to make it extremely probable that in all the other 
cases where the differences between Q and F are only slight, F actually 
preserves the original version. 

This is further borne out by a whole series of omissions or lacunae in 
Q, made good.in F. In such cases one cannot be sure that the cause of 
the omission is necessarily faulty memory — it might equally be due to 
hasty and unskilful cutting. Nor can one be absolutely certain that the F 
text is actually that of O, though that seems the most probable explanation. 

In the first scene Margaret's exclamation : 


Art thou a king and will be forst to yeeld? 
Had I beene there ... i.206 f 


does not make complete nonsense as it stands, but it lacks nearly all its 
point without Henry's previous attempt at defence, which appears only in F: 


The Earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc’d me. 1.i.229 


In Clifford’s dying lament : 


And Henry hadst thou liu’d as kings should doe, 
And as thy father and his father did, 

Giuing no foot vnto the house of Yorke, 

(They never then had sprung like summer flies,) 
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I and ten thousand in this wofull land, 

Had left no mourning Widdowes for our deathes, 

And thou this daie hadst kept thy throne in peace. 

For what doth cherish weedes but gentle aire ? 

And what makes robbers bold but lenitie ? x,14-21 


the bracketed line from F (II.vi.l7), a resumption of the earlier, ‘The 
common people swarme like summer flies’, is needed to join up with the 
concluding lines: the weeds are the common people, the robbers are the 
house of York. It may very well have been cut deliberately, just because 
it was a repetition, by a somewhat hasty abridger. 

When Henry imagines Margaret and Warwick at the French court, 
the whole point of his parallel, which presupposes that Lewis will be swayed 
by both of them, is lost, and there is a definite hiatus in the thought: 


For Lewis is a prince soone wun with words, 

And Warwike is a subtill Orator, 

He laughes and saies, his Edward is instalde, 

She weepes, and saies her Henry is deposde, 

He on his right hand asking a wife for Edward, 

She on his left side crauing aide for Henry. xi,17-23 


Shakespeare’s version is considerably longer, and it does give the effect of 
Lewis being torn between the two appeals which must have been in the 
original and without which the final lines lose their point: 


For Warwick is a subtle orator, 

And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 

By this account then Margaret may win him ... 

Ay, but she’s come to beg, Warwick to give: 

She on his left side craving aid for Henry ; 

He on his right asking a wife for Edward. 

She weeps, and says her Henry is depos’d; 

He smiles and says his Edward is install'd. IIT.i.33 


And the rearrangement of the lines in Q, by which Warwick comes first, 
suggests that the cut here was deliberate, though not entirely successful. 
Gloucester’s first soliloquy, which points forward to Richard III and shows 
that the author already had the continuation in mind, for without the 
succeeding play the speech is dramatically pointless, is considerably shorter 
in Q and again shows a hiatus in the thought: 


First is there Edward, Clarence, and Henry 

And his sonne, and all they lookt for issue 

Of their loines ere I can plant my selfe, 

A cold premeditation for my purpose, 

What other pleasure is there in the world beside? 

I will go clad my bodie... xii.108-13 


Apart from the obvious corruption in the second line, which F puts right 
(‘all the unlook’d for issue’), Shakespeare has a long passage of imagery 
between purpose and What other pleasure, of which at least the opening 
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or the closing line is essential, and which seems to have been cut out 
just because of the long-drawn image: 


Why then, I do but dream of sovereignty ... 
Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard. IIL.ii.134-46 


In Margaret’s address to Lewis something more than her quite illogical 
reproach is needed to explain Warwick's retort: 


Queen. King Lewes and Lady Bona heare me speake, 
Before you answere Warwike or his words, 
For hee it is hath done vs all these wrongs. 
War.  Iniurious Margaret. 


In F, Margaret quite logically impeaches Edward's honesty, and stresses 
the dishonour that a marriage with him would bring, thus justifying her 
opponent’s impotent outburst. Moreover her speech too closes with the 
words wrongs: 


Yet heaven is just, and time suppresseth wrongs. IIL iii.77 


It is surely much more probable that someone, after cutting down Margaret's 
speech and looking for something to replace it with, should hit on the last 
word of the cut passage and build a new line round it, than that 
Shakespeare should have noticed the illogicality of the remark, substituted 
a completely independent passage of eleven lines to replace it, and 
nevertheless worked round to the same closing word. 

Also in the same scene, when the prince protests: 


To Edward, but not the English king, 


Warwick's reply makes no sense whatever, and has nothing to join on to: 


Henry now liues in Scotland at his ease, 
Where hauing nothing, nothing can he lose. xiii.89-91 


In F also Warwick pays no attention to the boy’s outburst, but replies 
quite logically to Margaret’s, which Q omits: 


Deceitful Warwick! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit: 
Before thy coming Lewis was Henry’s friend. IIL.iii.141-3 


To this Lewis replies with reassurance of unaltered friendship, which 
Warwick then amplifies with his sophistry, the whole giving a sequence 
that in some form or other must have existed from the first. 

Clarence’s aside in the following scene is scarcely intelligible as it 
stands in Q: 


The elder, belike Clarence shall haue the 
Yonger. All you that loue me and Warwike 
Follow me. xiv.86-7 
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It needs the fuller form of F: 


Belike the elder; Clarence shall have the younger. 

Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast, 

For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter ; 

That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 

I may not prove inferior to yourself. 

You that love me and Warwick, follow me. IV.i.118-23 


In xix Henry goes out together with his adherents, whereupon Edward 
(xx) enters with his train on an empty stage and has him arrested, 
declaring, ‘I will not heare him speake’. It is not merely that the SD 
of Q — Exeunt omnes — is wrong; some intervening conversation, as in F, 
is necessary to suggest a passage of time between the departure of the 
king’s forces and Edward's seizure of the Tower. 

And finally in xxiv it is Edward alone who stabs his namesake, not 
all three brothers in turn, as in F, though from everything that follows 
it is clear that in Q too Richard at least must have struck also. While 
in Margaret's lament there is once more a logical hiatus: 


They that stabd Caesar shed no bloud at all, 
For he was a man, this in respect a childe, 
And men here spend their furie on a child. xxiv.91-3 


The here against F’s ne’er may easily be a printer’s error, but the thought 
demands at least the second of the additional lines in F: 


They that stabb’d Caesar shed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by to equal it. V.v.53-5 


The inference towards which all these facts seem to lead — that wherever 
the two texts are substantially the same, Shakespeare's represents the 
original, and that large parts at least of the surplus matter in F are also 
from the original — cannot in the very nature of things either be proved 
or disproved, but it seems warrantable in the circumstances, especially 
when the differences in Q are accompanied, as they not infrequently are, 
by metrical irregularities. As has been pointed out by Chambers, there 
is no evidence for a comparable revision as meticulous as this of a play 
actually tried out on the boards, and no good reason for it. If the play 
was successful, there would be no inducement; if not — a mere brushing 
up of the style would not meet the bill, the drama itself would have to be 
reshaped. However, except for the rearrangement of one short series of 
scenes, and the possible addition of the interlude of the watchmen 
(F IV.iii.1-22), no alteration in the conduct of the drama was undertaken. 
Except for a few odd lines here and there the whole matter of Q has 
been taken over in F, and the 1000 or so surplus lines consists almost 
entirely of expansions, largely rhetorical or poetical, of matter existing 
there. In fact it is much easier to conceive these surplus lines as matter 
thrown out in order to produce a shorter acting version of the play, or 
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forgotten by the actors in an attempt to reconstruct the text from memory, 
than as matter added to an already existing play. If it was matter added 
by Shakespeare to somebody else’s work, it should not be very difficult, 
one might think, to discover a definite break in the style. Yet even here 
we come up against a dead wall. For these ‘additions’, consisting as 
they do largely of purple passages — at least it is only in the purple 
passages that we find a body of work sufficiently knit together to permit 
of stylistic or metrical investigation —, must by their very nature stand 
out from the body of the play. It is only with the purple passages of Q 
that we can properly compare them, and even so, the text of Q is too 
obviously corrupt to admit of a comparison. For that reason Tucker 
Brooke’s metrical comparison of the whole of the additions with the whole 
of Q, cannot by its very nature prove anything; one may even be surprised 
that the differences are no greater than he found them to be. If on the 
other hand we compare them with passages in F that have their parallels 
in Q — a not unjustifiable procedure, indeed the only proper one, as I 
believe — we can at best only hope to convince those who are already 
convinced, and lay ourselves open to the criticism that our standard of 
comparison has been tampered with by Shakespeare. 

Matters being thus, we are reduced, in default of proofs — for Doran’s 
proof that there is evidence of revision in F which is also reflected in Q 
does not seems to me watertight either factually or logically — we are 
reduced to a consideration of the general probabilities. 

1) Greene’s famous attack definitely proves that Shakespeare's version 
was in existence three years before the appearance of Q and during the 
brief period when the only company known to be connected with it was 
in existence too. Shakespeare would not have been polishing up ‘an 
old play’ but one that was actually on the boards at the time. 

2) What Greene meant by ‘beautified with our feathers’ may be open 
to doubt; but if it was an accusation of plagiary, it is odd that he should 
have chosen to sneer at a line that belonged to the original play, which 
was presumably being acted at the time. 

3) There is definite evidence that Q contains omissions. That does not 
necessarily mean that all the extra matter in F consisted of such omissions, 
but it does lend some probability to the assumption. That probability is 
increased by the perfunctory treatment of some episodes in Q (eg. 
Margaret's part) in contrast with the elaboration of others (e.g. Clifford's 
part). If the author did not develop Margaret's part, it was not for 
want of ability. 

4) Supposing the extra matter in F to be Shakespeare's main or only 
contribution to the play, it is strange that it should show so little dramatic 
invention. Even if the task allotted him had been to expand the play, 
the path chosen was that which would ensure the maximum of work with 
the minimum to show for it. Investigators often seem to assume that 
tinkering speech by speech in this way was the path of least resistance. 
It is an assumption that receives no support from the locus classicus of 
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Elizabethan revision, that of The Spanish Tragedy. And I know from 
personal experience in revising translations, when the text is poor, and 
especially when it is in verse, it is a great deal quicker to do the translation 
afresh than to try to tinker poor material into shape. There may be some 
evidence of rewriting and expansion in F, but then it is, as one would 
expect, a complete refashioning of consecutive passages in which some 
of the ideas and even separate words of Q are retained, but scarcely a 
phrase of any length. And what a reviser of any experience at all 
is least likely to attempt is a shunting round of lines and passages (as 
in Gloucester’s speech — xii.103, or the scene of Suffolk’s execution 
discussed by Prouty), such as an actor’s confused memory might produce, 
but otherwise would demand a paste-pot and scissors. 

If on the other hand we regard the surplus passages as omissions in Q, 
they seem to follow a certain pattern, or rather patterns. That is, they 
seem on the whole to be the result of deliberate cutting rather than of the 
actors’ forgetfulness, and give a taut, swift acting version that might well 
be more effective on the stage than the more literary version of F. 
Margaret's part has been cut to the bone, it is true — that may have been 
for lack of a well-trained boy to act it. Certain scenes seem rather 
helpless in their perfunctoriness — xvii and xix in particular; they are 
atmospheric scenes in which there is little or no action, where cutting or 
even rewriting to save space might easily have been undertaken in an 
acting version; and so too the introductions of several scenes have been 
pared down to almost nothing — xiii, xvi, xviii And the helplessness of 
such passages is in marked contrast with much of the other material. 
Otherwise soliloquies and tirades have been cut, especially the more 
lyrical ones, but not the martial death scenes, and a good many of the 
lengthier images have been sacrificed. It has been remarked that the 
parts of Warwick and Clifford are especially well preserved, and this 
has been taken as showing that the actors playing in them were mainly 
responsible for the text. But Warwick at least does break down rather 
unexpectedly from this point of view in vii and more especially in xix — 
he is not remarkable good either in xxi. However Warwick and Clifford 
tend to appear in the important or dramatically effective scenes. If Q 
represents a memorial reconstruction of an abridged acting version, it is 
quite natural that it should have been the theatrically strong scenes that 
should have been best preserved. Also it should be noted that all those 
passages that lead over to Richard III are represented, though not always 
very well, in Q; i.e. the play must have been written from the first with 
its continuation in view. If we regard Shakespeare as merely a reviser in 
3 Henry VI, consistency would demand that we give him only a similar 
minor share in Richard III, 

Kernan has claimed that there is in F a series of twelve running images 
of the sea, which is all but lacking in Q although other image groups 
(wild beasts, growth, classical images) appear in both versions, and that 
these images seem to represent a purposeful addition, giving a ‘moral 
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commentary’ that draws the play together. That may appear a somewhat 
excessive claim for running images in general, and for these in particular, 
of which only a part can be said to have any sort of philosophical or 
moral content. Indeed it is an open question how far most of the running 
images of Elizabethan playwrights were consciously employed at all, 
or consciously grasped by the audience. But in any case the absence of 
nearly all these images in Q is easily explicable on a theory of cuts in an 
acting version: three occur in Margaret’s part, which is very much shorter 
in Q anyhow; three more occur in soliloquies and four in scenes that are 
also very much reduced and some of which bear definite traces of cutting. 
That the remaining two have also been lost together with many other 
images is not especially surprising. Moreover, it is almost axiomatic — 
the more elaborate and long-drawn the image, the more likely was it to 
be cut, and many of these images, just because they can be pointed to 
as key images on account of their elaboration and because they occur in 
reflective passages, were especially exposed to a reviser’s shears. Thus 
in Gloucester’s soliloquy, in which we have already found a hiatus in Q, 
an epic simile of five lines noted by Kernan is missing — ‘Like one that 
stands upon a promontory ...’ F IIL.ii. 136-40; but so also is another 
equally long — “And I like one lost in a thorny wood ... 174-8. 
Otherwise the imagery does not seem to offer much hold for investigation: 
although among the images missing in Q there are, together with a great 
many that belong to the common tender of the day, some that strike one 
as typically Shakespearian, so also among those preserved there are some 
that seem similarly characteristic, such as: 


Our soldiers — like the night-owls lazy (Q laste) flight, 
Or like a lazy thresher with a flail ... 
Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. II.i.130-3 


The average length of the ‘additional’ images in F is certainly greater, 
but it is the long-drawn images that would be most exposed to cutting. 
So far we have discussed only two types of material — matter either 
identical or only slightly different in Q and F, and matter found only 
in F. It constitutes by far the greater part of the play. And since 
there is evidence to show that in certain cases the differences are due to 
alterations or omissions in Q that presuppose the F text, the probability 
speaks for O, the original of the corrupt text of Q, and F being fun- 
damentally identical. There remains however yet a third type, consisting 
of some 220 lines in Q which are only parallel in content, but not in form, 
with matter in F. This matter is scattered about throughout most of the 
play, and is not of sufficient bulk or importance to invalidate the conclusions 
drawn so far. Indeed, since in the general jejuneness of its style it tends 
to differ from the rest of Q, it rather seems to support them, though it 
might also be argued that the passages were chosen for remodelling in 
F just because of their poverty; that however would scarcely affect the 
question of authorship. But they may, especially in scenes and episodes 
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where they occur in greater concentration, throw some further light on 
the relations between the texts. 

In the earlier part of ii there is definite evidence of cutting, which would 
explain the re-writing through the desire for greater compactness, for two 
of the lines missing from F appear instead in a slightly altered form in 
v.52-3, where actually they seem more in place: 


I cannot rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry’s heart. 


One can hardly imagine that Shakespeare took them from the later scene 
to place them here, but an actor who had had them cut, or a reviser might 
easily have restored them in a more effective place. York's directions 
to his followers (23-35) are however actually longer and more detailed 
than in F, though some of the comments are missing. Yet some of these 
details seem to be wrong: Montague is told go to Norfolk, while Richard 
is sent to Warwick; in F their tasks are reversed, and since Montague 
later turns up at St. Albans in Warwick's company, and was moreover 
his brother, this would seem to be the correct version. But a mere change 
of names in Q would not put matters right, for the metre does not 
permit it. Besides there are the other details missing in F, the full names 
and titles given in unrealistic explicitness, the exact instructions. The 
passage in Q seems to have been penned by someone interested in 
imparting historical information which in F is merely suggested. It is 
interesting that in Q York addresses Montague correctly as cosen (he was 
his uncle), while F has brother. The explanation seems to lie in Ii 
where Montague twice, reechoing Edward's speeches to his father York, 
addresses himself to his brother (F I.i14, 116), though modern editors 
- take it that he too is adressing York; and that is certainly more effective 
theatrically. Presumably someone — there is no need to suppose it was 
Shakespeare — must have been of the same opinion and altered the 
cosen to brother in the second scene of F under the impression that York 
and Montague actually were brothers. Or else, if we could take it that 
the editors are right, Q corrected the text in the second scene but not the 
first, and we should have one of the very clearest proofs that Q is a 
secondary text based on F. 

This is not the only case in which the versions differ with regard to 
historical details. In vii.6 — again a more or less-independent scene in 
the two versions — the Salisbury killed at Towton is called Warwick's 
father. Now Warwick's father, the Earl of Salisbury, had been beheaded 
after the battle of Wakefield; this was ‘the bastard of Salisburie, brother 
to the Earle of Warwike’ as Holinshed called him, and F correctly has 
brother, without however mentioning a name. Now no one with Holinshed 
before him was likely to call the man Warwick's father, though he might 
have called him Salisbury; and indeed ‘the noble gentleman’ of F sounds 
so flat it very probably is a correction for ‘the noble Salisbury’ of Q, 
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and the ambiguous name misled Q into correcting the relationship, while 
subsequently gentleman was introduced in F, either by Shakespeare or 
another, to avoid the confusion that had in fact arisen. Both in ii.37 
and v.145-8 (F L.ii.51, II.i.177-81) the numbers of the troops are consistently 
higher in Q, while in xxil-11 the names have all been shifted round, 
and neither version gives perfect sense, though F is not far enough out to 
signify: in Q Oxford is at Daintrie, Montague at Dunsmore, Clarence at 
Southam, and all three are converging on Coventry. When Edward 
hears a drum call he supposes it to be Oxford, who actually had much 
the longest march and should therefore have been expected last. In F, 
Oxford is at Dunsmore, closest to Coventry, Montague at Daintry, but it 
is Clarence whom Edward expects to arrive first from Southam; he would 
have had about a mile further to go than Oxford, but since in both versions 
it is only of Clarence’s march that any time indications are given, we must 
suppose that F gives the original disposition. Also we may note that 
the geography of this Warwickshire episode is more detailed than usual, 
and it hardly seems very fanciful to suppose that these details were supplied 
by Shakespeare. Since however the names are all interchangeable 
metrically, there is no reason to suppose that the facts were deliberately 
tampered with in Q. 

Scene vii is not bad in itself — indeed it is characteristic of much of the 
divergent matter in Q that it is metrically correct. No doubt it was on 
that account that Feuillerat gave the scene to hand B. Indeed, though 
less decorated than F IL.iii, it is only slightly shorter, and it makes better 
sense dramatically. In F George arrives lamenting the ruin of the 
Yorkist hopes and counselling flight. Then, after Warwick at the news 
of his brother's death and Edward have sworn to die fighting and Richard 
has taken a tearful farewell of them, with a concluding rhyming couplet 
that looks as if it was meant to conclude the scene, George in a final 
speech suddenly declares, “Yet is hope of life and victory’. In Q George 
is convinced from the first that there is still hope and urges the others 
to make a stand both before and after the oaths are taken; Richard then 
urges haste too, and concludes the scene, except for some brief farewells, 
with roughly the same couplet which however, though better placed, strikes 
a somewhat disharmoniously tearful note. Which was the first version 
it is hardly possible to say. F works out a sharper contrast to the ultimate 
victory by maintaining a rather languorous despondency, but it is a 
despondency that little suits with Richard's character, and the placing of 
the couplet suggests that there has been some alteration. But the mistake 
about Warwick's brother and the incongruity of the couplet hardly support 
Q's claims either, and since there are signs of rewriting in Q, it may be 
that this scene was rewritten just because it was felt to be too little martial. 

Similar considerations seem to have operated in xxii. The dying 
Warwick's soliloquy is given word for word as in F, except for the 
omission of a few unnecessary lines and the transference of the concluding 
couplet to an inorganic position further down. But instead of the more 
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sentimental speech in which he calls for his brother Montague, which 
leads over naturally to the news of the latter’s death in F (V.ii.33-9), 
we have a piece of patchwork, that begins with a bungling of the F text, 
due to the introduction of historical detail into the preceding speech. 
That left the reviser with a whole line to be filled out with the ‘Ah! couldst 
thou fly!’ of F, and he expanded it into ‘And mightst thou liue, then 
would we neuer flie.’ This is nonsense in itself — news of the Queen’s 
landing could not save the day —, and it makes nonsense of Warwick's 
retort — “Whie then I would not flie’ — and the position is not saved 
_ by the reviser’s addition: ‘nor haue I now’. Then follows a line taken from 
the messenger’s speech (F I1.i.53 — missing in Q v), and three more from 
Warwick's own earlier speech (Q vii.3-5) but with spite of spite as in F 
(ILiii5) instead of the Q reading force perforce; after which the news of 
Montague’s death is introduced abruptly. On the surface that looks like 
memorial reconstruction at its worst. But is it likely that an actor who 
was word perfect in the preceding speech should have forgotten even the 
substance of the following one, and that when the next cue must have 
reminded him of it? The patchwork seems to be deliberate, and it shows 
that the reviser was familiar with lines and readings in F not represented 
in Q. The scene concludes with six lines not in F which again reflect 
a fondness for historical explicitness, 

Margaret's address to the troops in the succeeding scene has either 
been very much reduced in Q, or expanded in F — in either case it was 
rewritten completely. And so too was the much shorter speech of her 
son's that follows, and without any saving of space in Q. There does not 
seem much reason why the Q version should have been transformed 
into F’s, it is perfectly adequate. But the F version, with its enthusiastic 
comments on Margaret’s speech, would no longer have been appropriate 
after that speech had been drastically docked. 

To sum up, the history of the two texts is probably even more complex 
than has generally been assumed. ‘The original version was probably by 
Shakespeare and did not differ very substantially from the present Folio 
text, though that may of course have undergone some revision and 
expansion. There is perhaps evidence for a few slight alterations made 
by the prompter rather than by Shakespeare himself. Of this first version 
an abridged and partly revised acting version was prepared by someone 
with a certain, not always very accurate, knowledge of history, who tended 
to expand the historical explanations and details, and who showed himself 
especially hostile to any signs of weakness or sentiment among the warriors. 
This abridged version however has not come down to us in its purity, 
but in the form of a memorial reconstruction, which, nevertheless, as a 
reconstruction was pretty complete. It is full of little slips with regard 
to separate words, but a part of its omissions at least are due to deliberate 
abridgement rather than faulty memory. Its mislineations too are probably 
to be attributed to a not very intelligent printer. Those who wish to 
deny the chief of these assumptions — that the original play was by 
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Shakespeare — can only hope to do so by showing a clear difference of 
style between the basic matter in F (Q, being debased, would hardly 
answer the purpose) and either the additions or, better still, Shakespeare's 


‘style in other plays of the same period. This is partly what Feuillerat 


attempted to do; but his arguments break down on two counts. The first 
is theoretical — his criteria of Shakespeare’s style were taken from highly 
decorative epic poems and should be expected to appear chiefly in stately 
decorative passages particularly exposed to cutting; and he compared them 
with the corrupt text of Q. The second is practical and completely 
decisive — that he did not try to look for these criteria even in Q, for if 
he had done so he would have found them perfectly well represented. I do 
not publish examples for reasons of space and because these mannerisms 
do not seem to me sufficiently characteristic of Shakespeare alone to offer 
any positive proof of his presence. 


Sofia. Marco MINcoFE. 


Milton and the Spirit of his Age 
I 


When Wordsworth wrote of Milton “Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt 
apart’, he was stressing one of the two characteristics which Milton critics 
before 1920 considered most worthy of remark. This spiritual isolation 
seemed to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries only slightly less note- 
worthy than the magnificent quality of Milton’s verse, with its rolling 
sentence-paragraphs, its reverberating organ-music and the echoing fanfares 
of its sounding proper names. 

Nor has Milton's life-story, with his own comments thereon, done 
anything to dissuade his critics from the view that he was not as other 
men are and inclined to thank God for it. His memories of childhood 
are hardly those usually associated with that happy infant-state: 


When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing, all my mind was set 

Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 

What might be publick good; my self I thought 

Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 

All righteous things: ...1 (P. R. 1.201-6) 


At Cambridge, Milton was known as ‘the Lady of Christ’s’, probably 


1 These lines were selected by Cipriani in 1760 to serve as the legend beneath a portrait 
of Milton at the age of ten. For Milton's description of his own youthful dedication 
to learning, cf. ‘Defensio Secunda’, Prose Works (London, 1848-81), i. 254. 
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because of his refusal to sport with Amaryllis in the shade. Throughout 
his manhood, from the period of preparation at Horton — where for nine 
years he briefed himself for poetic immortality — to the last bitter years 
of blindness, Milton’s faith in himself as the divinely-appointed prophet 
of God's chosen people under the New Covenant never wavered; he had 
been set apart ‘to leave something so written to after-times that they 
would not willingly let it die’. 

In 1917, however, the publication of Greenlaw’s article, ‘A Better 
Teacher than Aquinas’? changed the ground on which Milton criticism 
stood. Even before 1917 there had been isolated critics? who recognised 
and saluted Milton the thinker as well as Milton the poet; but it is only 
since that date that the main body of Milton criticism has agreed, not 
merely that Milton was a thinker, but a thinker who had much in common 
with the thought of the Renaissance. Greenlaw claimed Milton as a 
Platonist; in 1931 Josef Reck hailed him as a Stoic, while in 1938 
Professor Merrit Hughes and Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard began their interesting 
controversy on the amount of Aristotelian magnanimity in the Christ of 
Paradise Regained.® 

From this main line of critical development have stemmed two others. 
First, there is the inevitable reaction of those who refuse to relinquish the 
concept of Milton the daring originator; if he must be a thinker as well 
as a poet, then he is unfailingly original in his thought. This school casts 
scorn upon the picture of ‘a staid inglorious Milton, a hanger on to 
platitudes, a man who says nothing unless seventeen people have said it’. 
Secondly, and just as inevitably, there are those who have pursued the 
new criticism too far, forcing Milton’s thought into line with the teachings 
of the Kabbalah, Servetus and Jakob Boehme. 

It may well be that this article will be consigned to the second of these 
two derived categories. For it deals with three aspects of seventeenth 
century thought to which Milton contributed; and his contributions have 
not hitherto received the critical attention they deserve. The main interest 
lies in Milton’s making it abundantly clear that he is, in each case, 
drawing upon a cultural background held in common with many of his 
educated contemporaries; but it is also striking that the affinities are often 
between Milton’s thought and the more conservative trends of seventeenth 
century opinion. 


II 


One of the prevalent convictions of the mid-seventeenth century was that 
man had lost his way. ‘The new Philosophy had indeed called all in doubt: 


2 KE, Greenlaw, ‘A Better Teacher than Aquinas’, S. P., xiv (1917). 

3 For example William Blake and Walter Raleigh. 

4 J. Reck, Das Prinzip der Freiheit bei Milton (Erlangen, 1931). 

5 Cf. the two articles entitled “The Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance Epic 
Tradition,’ S. P., XXXV (1938) and XXXVI (1939). 

6 B. Rajan, ‘Paradise Lost’ and the Seventeenth Century Reader (London, 1947), p. 13. 
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the Middle Ages may have been proved wrong, but the chief apparent 
result of this was a loss of certainty and happiness. Thinking men every- 
where sought for a solution. In France, both Ancients and Moderns agreed 
on the premiss that man had strayed. But whereas the Moderns advocated 
an entirely new approach to the problems of life and literature actuated by 
a liberal spirit of enquiry, the Ancients maintained that man’s deviation 
was post-classical and that the new age would be foolish to throw over- 
board the manifold advantages of classical precept and example. In 
England, the so-called Metaphysical Poets provided a variety of solutions.” 
Donne reflects the sincerity of unresolved struggle; George Herbert offers 
the calm acceptance of the Anglican via media, Crashaw the ecstasy and 
fervour of the road to Rome; while Henry Vaughan wings his mystic 
way into the world of light. 

Herbert, Vaughan and Traherne saw around them the comparative 
orderliness of Nature, and contrasted it with the disorderliness in the 
mind of man. To them, the storms, the disturbances, the loss of balance 
among the component elements in both man and Nature had been brought 
about by sin: 


God made Man upright at the first ; 

Man made himself by Sin accurst : 

Sin is a Deviation from the Way 

Of God: "Tis that wherin a Man doth stray 

From the first Path wherin he was to walk, 

From the first Theme he was to talk. (Traherne, ‘Adam’s Fall’) 


These poets looked back nostalgically to the golden days in the dawn of 
the world when man had not yet strayed from the path which God 
intended him to walk: 


Sweet were the days, when thou didst lodge with Lot, 
Struggle with Jacob, sit with Gideon, 
Advise with Abraham....... (Herbert, ‘Decay’) 


The clearest expression of this Patriarchalism is to be found in the 
poems of Vaughan. In Silex Scintillans he cries out more than once for 
a return to those happier times when God, men and angels were in 
easy and frequent communion : 


7 In Faerie Queene v, Proem st. i, Spenser had pointed the contrast between present 


decay and a former Golden Age; but his Golden Age was the age of chivalry and romance: 
So oft as I with state of present time 
The image of the antique world compare, 
Whenas man’s age was in his freshest prime, 
And the first blossome of faire vertue bare ; 
Such oddes I finde twixt those, and these which are, 
As that, through long continuance of his course, 
Me seems the world is runne quite out of square 
From the first point of his appointed source ; 
And being once amisse growes daily wourse and wourse. 
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My God, when I walke in those groves, 
And leaves thy Spirit doth still fan, 

I see in each shade that there growes 
An Angell talking with a man. 


Under a juniper, some house, 

Or the coole Mirfles canopie, 

Others beneath an Oakes greene boughs, 
Or at some fountaines bubling Eye ; 


Here Jacob dreames, and wrestles; there 
Elias ® by a Raven is fed, 

Another time by th’Angell, where 

He brings him water with his bread ; 


In Abr’hams Tent the winged guests 

(O how familiar then was heaven !) 

Eate, drinke, discourse, sit downe, and rest 

Until the Coole, and shady Even; (‘Religion’, sts. 1-4) 


This sentiment is echoed in ‘Corruption’ : 


Sure, It was so, Man is those early days 

Was not all stone, and Earth, 

He shin'd a little, and by those weak Rays 

Had some glimpse of his birth. 

He saw Heaven o'r his head, and knew from whence 
He came (condemned) hither, 

And, as first Love draws strongest, so from hence 
His mind sure progress’d thither. 


To read this second passage is to be reminded of Wordsworth, and 
Vaughan’s admiration for childhood, best-expressed and best-known in 
‘The Retreat’, is often compared to that of Wordsworth in the ‘Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality’. But the two poets’ philosophies of 
childhood, similar though they may be in the resultant laudation of the 
infant state, arise from two different causes: Wordsworth’s is based on 
the Platonic theory of anamnesis, whereas Vaughan’s is a logical extension 
of his Primitivism.® Just as man the species is found to be happier the 
farther back one goes in the history of his development, so man the 
individual is happiest at the beginning of his progress through life, before 
‘the dark contagion of the world’s slow stain’ has had the chance to 
work its evil upon him. 

Traherne shares with Vaughan this extension of Primitivism into a 
theory of childhood. He writes: 


8 The seventeenth century showed a particular admiration for Elijah, much as the 
eighteenth century did for Socrates; cf. also Sylvester, Du Bartas (London, 1621), p. 295; 
and Cowley, ‘On the Death of Mr, Crashaw’, 1. 66. This is another interest which Milton 
and his contemporaries shared; he mentions Elijah four times in Paradise Regained, — 
- i, 353, ii. 19, 268, 277, — and obviously also has him in mind in ii. 40. 

® The term ‘Primitivism’ is employed here in the special sense of an admiration for man 
in his primitive, unfallen state. 
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Certainly Adam in Paradise had not more sweet and curious apprehensions of the world 
than I when I was a child, ... I was a little stranger which at my entrance into the 
world was saluted and surrounded with innumerable joys. My knowledge was Divine; 
I knew by intuition those things which since my apostasy I collected again by the 
highest reason. My very ignorance was advantageous. I seemed as one brought into 
the estate of innocence. ... I was entertained like an angel with the Works of God in 
their splendour and glory; I saw all in the peace of Eden; Heaven and earth did sing 
my creator's praises, and could not make more melody to Adam than to me. 

(‘Centuries of Meditation’, iii) 


~ 


To both poets, a return to this primal state was the only means by which 
man could be brought to regard Creation as had been originally intended, 
— as the garment of God Himself. And this explained, to Vaughan and 
Traherne at least, the necessity for Christ’s injunction that we must 
become as children if we desire to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven: 


So that with much ado I was corrupted, and made to learn the dirty devices of the world, 
which now I unlearn, and become, as it were, a little child again that I may enter into 
the Kingdom of God. (Ibid.) 


Milton’s connection with seventeenth century Primitivism is not difficult 
to establish: it was largely forced upon him by the nature of his subject- 
matter in Paradise Lost, Books iv-viii. ‘The main interest lies in the way 
in which Milton used the tradition, combining it with other aspects of his 
vast learning to serve his own ends. And, although one of those ends 
was regeneration, a return to prelapsarian bliss, it was to be regeneration 
through the re-establishment of control over the passions by reason, not 
by means of a return to a state of child-like innocence. 

Paradise Lost provides numerous examples of the tradition in its simplest 
form. One of the aspects of man’s life in Eden to which Milton pays 
particular attention is the freedom of intercourse between the humans and 
the inhabitants of Heaven. Visitors from Heaven are so numerous that 
a golden stair,-the ladder of Jacob’s dream, has been constructed to lead 
down to the outside of man’s universe (P. L. iii. 510); after Adam's fall 
this staircase is retracted and replaced by the dread bridge from Hell 
along which come Sin and Death. God sends Raphael, ‘the affable 
Archangel’ (vii. 41), to converse with Adam ‘as friend with friend’ 
(v. 229-30), and from the simple and dignified way in which ‘our primitive 
great Sire’ greets his angel-guest (v. 350-60) it is obvious that he is not 
unaccustomed to the usages of hospitality. And when God Himself 
comes down into the garden to judge Adam and Eve for their transgression 
and they flee from Him, He rebukes them for their unseemly behaviour, 
so different from many joyous welcomes in the past: 

Where art thou Adam, wont with joy to meet 

My coming seen far off? I miss thee here, 

Not pleas'd, thus entertaind with solitude, 

Where obvious dutie erewhile appear'd unsaught: ... 
My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear’d, 


But still rejoyc’t, how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? .... (x. 103-6, 119-21) 
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To Milton, the loss of this happy sociability between the worlds is one 
of the most striking and lamentable results of Adam’s fall. He makes 
this clear in a passage frequently overlooked because of the epic importance 
of what follows: 


No more of talk where God or Angel Guest 

With Man, as with his Friend, familiar us’d 

To sit indulgent, and with him partake 

Rural repast, permitting him the while 

Venial discourse unblam’d; ..... (ix. 1-5) 


Milton’s Primitivism is also combined with other traditions. Not quite 
all was lost with the loss of Paradise: in every flood there is an ark, in 
every desert an oasis. To the few just men remaining after the Fall, 
‘the onely righteous in a world perverse’ (xi. 701), God continued to 
accord His former favour. In this attitude to the patriarchs Milton has 
not merely the support of Herbert and Vaughan but the all-important 
justification of scripture: 


And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend. 
(Exodus’ xxxiii. 11) 


Just as Milton makes the Fall the vehicle for his ideas on temperance 
overthrown by the passions (P. L. xii. 82-90), so also he uses the patriarchs, 
‘the only sons of light in a dark age’ (xi. 809), as symbols of that partial 
regeneration which was to be completed in the Messiah and to which Milton 
was later to accord detailed treatment in Samson Agonistes. 

Apart from these few patriarchs, however, evil holds sway almost 
unchallenged during the period reviewed by Michael on the mountain-top. 
At Adam’s fall, Satan gained control over the whole of God's earthly 
creation, not merely its human inhabitants; this is shown by his ability 
to bend the tempest to his will in Paradise Regained (iv. 409-25). The 
tradition that demons inhabit and rule the elements, using their power to 
disrupt the harmony of this Universal Frame, might have come to Milton 
from a number of varied sources, Jewish, patristic, Renaissance and 
contemporary ;*° Milton co-ordinates them all with his usual mastery. 
The Christian authorities agreed in regarding the life of Christ as the 
first successful challenge to this infernal hegemony; and when Christ is 
subjected to the storm raised by Satan in Paradise Regained, He remains 
calm and unaffected, though entirely without protection. Because He is 
God's perfect creation, His peace is calm and sinless, and the imperfections 
of the world are without power to harm Him. At His Second Coming 


10 Cf. The Jewish Book of Enoch Ix. 11-21; Ephesians ii. 2, in which Satan is called 
‘Prince of the power of the air’; Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos 148; the works of 
Neo-Platonists like Michael Psellus, whose dialogue De Operatione Daemonum corresponds 
closely to Milton’s ideas on spirits; Renaissance mythologists who correlated Vulcan with 
fire, Neptune with the sea, etc.; Anatomy of Melancholy I. ii. 1-2, Il. ii. 3, where Burton 
sums up: ‘The air is full of spirits which inhabit it, as the Paracelsians and Platonists hold. 
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the whole empire of the elements will be reclaimed and the universe 
recreated into a new and glorious garment of God: 


... for then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place ; 
Then this of Eden, and far happier daies. (P. L. xii. 463-5) 


Ill 


To Milton, as to many of the Church Fathers, the enemies of God are 
of one origin, despite the many names by which they have been known 
on earth: they are the fallen angels. Milton's identification of the fallen 
angels with the classical deities (P. L. i. 361 ff.) is but one instance of a 
literary usage exploited frequently and with success during the Renaissance, 
— the combination of the apparently incompatible elements of Christianity 
and paganism. A good example is Spenser's ‘Epithalamion’: the reader 
passes without difficulty from the pagan sunlight, where the boys are 
shouting ‘Hymen io Hymen’ and where Bacchus will later be crowned and 
the doors and posts sprinkled with wine, into the dim religious light of 
a Christian church; the organ roars, the choir sings angelic hallelujahs, 
and the saint-bride is ushered in with words strongly reminiscent of the 
twenty-fourth Psalm : 


Open the temple gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter in. 


The successful combination in the Renaissance of these two elements, 
Greek with Hebrew and Christian with pagan, is too well-established to 
require further discussion. The interest for Milton scholars lies in a body 
of opinion which claimed that, of the two elements, the biblical was 
superior to the classical, not merely morally but also aesthetically; and 
Hebrew culture; moreover, far from being a derivative of the Greek, 
was itself the original to which Greece owed a vast debt. 

Some seventeenth century writers doubted whether poetry on sacred 
subjects should even be permitted; the scripture is the Word of God and, 
as such, should not be subjected to the slightest manipulation. Giles 
Fletcher, in the ‘Address to the Reader’ prefixed to Christs Victorie and 
Triumph, writes : 


Some ... thinke it half sacrilege for prophane Poetrie to deal with divine and heavenly 
matters, as though David wear to be sentenced by them, for uttering his grave matter upon 
the harpe. 


But straightway he replies: 


I would gladlie knowe, whether they suppose it fitter, that the sacred songs in the 
Scripture of those heroicall saincts, Moses, Deborah, Jeremie, Mary, Simeon, David, 
Solomon, ... should be ejected from the Canon for want of gravitie, or rather this 
erroure eraced out of their mindes, for want of truth. But, if it maye bee, they will give 
the Spirit of God leave to breath through what pipe it please, and will confesse, because 
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they must needs, that all the songs dittied by him, must needs bee, as their Fountaine 
is, most holy. 


Once the writing of sacred poetry had been justified, it was inevitable 
that pre-eminence should be claimed for it. Sidney had put forward 
such a claim some years before: 


Of this (poesy there) have been three general kinds. The Chief, both in antiquity and 
excellency, were they that did imitate the inconceivable excellencies of God. Such were 
David in his Psalms; Solomon in his Song of Songs, in his Ecclesiastes and Proverbs; Moses 
and Deborah in their Hymns; and the writer of Job; which, beside other, the learned 
Emanual Tremellius and Franciscus Junius do entitle the poetical part of the Scripture.11 


One of the most telling arguments advanced by the Moderns in 
La Querelle was that the writers of the present age, being inspired by 
true Christianity, must inevitably surpass the classics. Nor was this 
inspiration confined to the content: the form was likewise affected. George 
Herbert maintains that, as soon as a heavenly as opposed to a secular Muse 
began to inspire his verse, its technical quality improved beyond belief : 


When first my lines of heavenly joys made mention, 
Such was their lustre, they did so excel, 
That I sought out quaint words, and trim invention. 
‘Second Jordan’, 1-3. 


The next step was to invoke a technique familiar enough to students 
of twentieth-century kulturpolitik: to be first in the field, the original 
inventor, is all-important.7 Seventeenth century theologians, recognising 
the marked similarities between Christianity and Platonism, refused to 
credit that Christianity could have been influenced by Platonism; rather 
must Platonism derive from the Hebraic root of Christianity. Henry More 
revived the conclusions put forward by Numenius in the second century 
A.D.: Plato was Moses Atticus and God has manifested Himself in the 
world three times, — in the Law of Moses, the philosophy of Plato and 
the life of Christ. Also in the second century A.D., Clemens Alexandrinus 
had ascribed the invention of hymns and songs to the Jews and accused 
the Greeks of stealing them. A little later in the same work** he 
charges the Greek philosophers with taking many of their doctrines from 
the Hebrew prophets. This startling hypothesis was revived in Milton's 


lifetime by Bochart, — whose Herozoicon was published in London in 
1663 — and carried to extravagant lengths by his pupil Huetius and the 
French scholar Gale. The craze — for such it was — reached its peak 


in 1667 with the publication of Zachary Bogan’s Homerus Hebraizon, a 


11 An Apologie for Poetrie (Boston, 1890), p. 9. 

12 Cf. N. M. Borodin, One Man in his Time (London, 1955). Borodin was sent to 
London during the war as an observer on penicillin research; after his return to Russia 
it was claimed that he himself had discovered penicillin some twenty years before. There 
are many other modern examples of this technique. 

13 Miscellanies i. 308. 

14 bid. i, 312, 
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collection of more than two thousand passages from Homer set side by 


side with their Hebrew ‘originals’. 
One of the most vexed questions in the whole of Milton criticism is 
Christ’s condemnation of Hellenistic culture in Paradise Regained : 


Or if I would delight my private hours 

With Music or with Poem, where so soon 

As in our native Language can I find 

That solace? All our Law and Story strew’d 
With Hymns, our Psalms with artful terms inscrib’d, 
Our Hebrew Songs and Harps in Babylon, 

That pleas’d so well our Victors ear, declare 

That rather Greece from us these Arts derived ; 

Ill imitated, while they loudest sing 

The vices of thir Deities, and thir own 

In Fable, Hymn, or Song, so personating 

Thir Gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
Remove their swelling Epithetes thick laid 

As varnish on a Harlots cheek, the rest, 

Thin sown with aught of profit or delight, 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 

With Sion’s songs, to all true tasts excelling, 

Where God is prais'd aright, and Godlike men, 

The Holiest of Holies, and his Saints ; 

Such are from God inspir'd, nor such from thee. (iv. 331-50) 


What has already been said about contemporary thought on these matters 
will do something to explain away this expression of Milton's ingratitude; 
something, but not everything, for of all the English poets none has gained 
more ‘profit and delight’ from Hellenistic studies than Milton. But there 
are various qualifying points to be raised. First, this passage is part of 
a dramatic utterance in a work of art, and does not necessarily reflect 
Milton’s own views. Secondly, Satan’s offer of cultural supremacy 
represents the ultimate temptation to Milton’s Christ; the Christ of the 
Gospels would have been tempted more by unlimited power to do good, to 
alleviate suffering throughout the world, to wipe away for ever the blood, 
the sweat and the tears. Not merely Milton’s Christ, but Milton himself, 
would find this final and most alluring offer extremely difficult to reject; 
therefore it must be set aside firmly, absolutely, violently, — even with 
overstatement. Thirdly, a detailed examination of the passage demonstrates 
how closely Milton’s views accord with that body of contemporary opinion 
reviewed above: a claim for the artistic superiority of Hebrew literature 
over the Greek (334-7 and 345-8) is followed by the confident assertion 
that Hebrew was the original and Greek the derivative (338); finally 
(348/50), Milton points to the superior subject-matter and divine inspiration 
of the Hebrew in contrast to the infernally-inspired literature of the classics, 
— for are not the classical gods merely the fallen angels in disguise ? 

A fourth point to bear in mind is that this preference for Hebrew culture 
is no sudden volte face; Milton, who has the advantage over the majority 
of his critics in being able to compare in the original the merits of the two 
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literatures he is discussing, had long held these views on the innate 
superiority of the Scriptures. Just as his interest in Samson may be shown 
to have been aroused long before blindness and disillusionment overtook 
him, so it can be established by reference to The Reason of Church 
Government that Milton was prepared, as early as 1641, to state 
categorically that the Hebrew lyrics surpassed the Greek: 


Or if occasion shall lead, to imitate those magnific odes and hymns, wherein Pindarus 
and Callimachus are in most things worthy, some others in their frame judicious, in their 
matter most an end faulty. But those frequent songs throughout the law and prophets 
beyond all these, not in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical art of 
composition, may be easily made appear over all the kinds of lyric poesy to be 
incomparable. (Prose Works ii, 479) 


IV 


The complete identification of the classical deities with the fallen angels 
was not universally accepted by Christian theologians. Some of the 
Church Fathers, led by Justin Martyr, claimed that no man of sense, 
pagan or otherwise, would have been content to worship a lustful parricide 
as his supreme god. The fallen angels must therefore have disguised 
themselves as the classical gods in order to call Religious Faith, of whatever 
sort it might be, into disrepute. 

Although in Paradise Lost i. 361-521 Milton affirms that the fallen angels 
actually became the pagan deities, in Satan's reply to Belial in Paradise 
Regained he gives credence to this patristic theory of substitution : 


Have we not seen, or by relation heard, 

In Courts and Regal Chambers how thou lurk’st, 

In Wood or Grove by mossie Fountain side, 

In Valley or Green Meadow to way-lay 

Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 

Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more 

Too long, then lay’st thy scapes on names ador’d, 

Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 

Satyr, or Fawn, or Silvan? ..... (ii. 182-91) 


The most interesting aspect of. this identification is the twofold problem 
of the pagan oracles, — the nature of their inspiration, and the date and 
cause of their cessation. Two of the Church Fathers of whom we know 
Milton thought highly discuss the matter at some length, — Lactantius 
in Divinarum Institutionum Libri Septem, ii. 16, and Eusebius in Praeparatio 
Evangelica, Book II. Among seventeenth-century scholars, both Fuller in 
Church History and Burton in The Anatomy of Melancholy make full and 
frequent contributions to the discussion. Soon after Milton’s death, in 
1687, Le Bovier de Fontenelle in his Histoire des Oracles set out clearly 
and convincingly the views of the modern school of thought in the matter, 
to which Father Baltus shortly thereafter returned the answer of more 
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orthodox thinkers.1* The interest aroused by the controversy is reflected 
by the translation of both these works into English early in the eighteenth 
century. 

The orthodox view of the origin of oracles is that the fallen angels 
took possession of the pagan shrines and made prophetic pronouncements 
in the name of the classical deities. Milton, a strong supporter of the 
orthodox viewpoint, makes Satan claim: 


| ers ee lend them oft my aid 

Oft my advice by presages and signs, 

And answers, oracles, portents and dreams, 

Whereby they may direct their future life. (P. R. i. 393-6) 


As prophets, the fallen angels possessed two advantageous attributes. 
They could travel in spirit to any point on the earth’s surface in a moment 
of time; this accounts for the ease with which the Delphic oracle solved 
the cooking problem set by doubting Croesus.*%* And secondly, they 
retained from before their fall some knowledge of forthcoming events in 
world history; Lactantius writes: 


Nam cum dispositiones Dei praesentiant, quippe qui ministri eius fuerunt, interponunt se 
in his rebus; ut quaecunque a Deo vel facta sunt, vel fiunt, ipsi potissimum facere, aut 
fecisse videantur, (loc. cit.) 


By these means the fallen angels were enabled ‘by mixing somewhat true 
to vent more lyes’ (P. R. i. 433). But, despite their considerable powers, 
they were not free agents; all that they did was done by God's permission : 
.. whence hast thou then thy truth, 

But from him or his Angels President 

In every Province, who themselves disdaining 

To approach thy Temples, give thee in command 

What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say 

To thy Adorers : (P. R. i, 446-51) 


The opposite point of view, presented by Fontenelle, has all the weight 
of logic and commonsense on its side. To Fontenelle, the ambiguity, the 
corruptibility and the mystification of the oracles indicated an origin human 
rather than divine. His many proofs of priestly deception, of ‘cogging the 
dice’ as his translator so neatly puts it, appear to be incontrovertible, 
despite all the efforts of Father Baltus to prove the contrary, 

In his second dissertation also, on the time and causes of the cessation 
of pagan oracles, Fontenelle is as convincing as he is unorthodox. Instance 
after instance is adduced to establish the continuation of oracles far beyond 
the beginning of the Christian era. And the reasons Fontenelle advances 
for the eventual decline of the oracles would seem to be conclusive : — the 
loss of dignity when oracles ceased their public pronouncements in verse 
and stooped to concern themselves in small private affairs; the opposition 


15 J. F. Baltus, An Answer to the History of Oracles (London, 1709); translated by 
‘a Priest of the Church of England’, 
16 Cf. Herodotus i. 47. 
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of Christianity and the repressive edicts of later Emperors; 1" the disbelief 
of certain Greek schools of thought, particularly the influential Cynic, 
Epicurean and Peripatetic groups; the cumulative effect of centuries of 
proved priestly deceptions; and, finally, that the Roman conquest of 
Greece and the establishment of the pax Romana removed the oracles’ 
main reason for existence, — the necessity for arbitrating between opposing 
Greek factions. 

The orthodox view is that the oracles ceased at the moment of Christ's 
birth. The cause of their cessation, as Milton plainly asserts, is that God 
withdrew the permission by which they had functioned and replaced them 
by His own true and living Oracle, Jesus Christ: ; 


No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 

The Gentiles ; henceforth Oracles are ceast, 

And thou no more with Pomp and Sacrifice 

Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos or elsewhere, 

At least in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 

God hath now sent his living Oracle 

Into the World, to teach his final will, 

And sends his Spirit of Truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious Hearts, an inward Oracle 

To all truth requisite for men to know. (P. R. i. 455-64) 


Milton had stated his lasting conviction on this aspect of the question 
long before in one of his earliest poems: 


The Oracles are dumm, 
No voice or hideous humm 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shreik the steep of Delphos leaving. 
(‘Nativity Ode’, 173-8) 


Milton’s orthodoxy here goes somewhat beyond that of the majority 
of scholars supporting his side of the argument. Most seventeenth- 
century writers — even Father Baltus himself — found themselves unable 
to deny the historical evidence for the continuation of oracles into the 
reigns of Nero, ® Hadrian,” and even Julian.” They therefore interpreted 
the statement that all oracles ceased at the birth of Christ as meaning 
that, once the Logos became incarnate, the impostures of the pagan world 


began by degrees to disappear. 


17 For example Valens, whose death had been predicted by an oracle. 
18 The Delphic oracle warned Nero to ‘beware of seventy-three’. Nero understood 
this to mean that he would live to be seventy-three years old; actually, it was the age 


of his successor, Galba. 
19 Hadrian went in person to consult the Pythia priestess concerning the whereabouts 


of Homer's birthplace. : 
20 Cf. F, W. H. Myers’ eloquent account in his essay "Greek Oracles’ in Abbott's 


Hellenica (London, 1880), pp. 489-90. 
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In each of these three branches of mid-seventeenth century thought, then, 
Milton may fairly be said to represent a considerable body of contemporary 
opinion. As a Patriarchalist, he tends to be a conservative, — that is, 
if the Ancients are accepted as the more conservative side in La Querelle; 
but all claims must be tentative in view of the nature of the subject matter 
in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. When Milton is considered as 
a supporter of the cause of Hebrew culture against the Greek, however, 
the evidence is both fuller and more conclusive; here he may be seen 
participating whole-heartedly in a movement which reached its climax 
during his last creative period. On the third question, Milton anticipates 
the arguments of Father Baltus in the controversy concerning the origin 
and cessation of the pagan oracles. And in this case Milton does not 
content himself with mere conservatism or orthodoxy; he is dogmatically 
ultramontane. 


Malta. RicHARD J. BEcK. 


Notes and News 


A ghost-word: crucet-hiis 


In the well-known account of the reign of Stephen which appears in the 
Peterborough Chronicle under the year 1137, we learn how the traitors 
placed some of their victims 


in an ceste bat was scort & nareu . & undep . & dide scerpe stanes berinne . & brengde 
pe man berinne . Saf him brecon alle be limes. 


The name of the instrument is given in the first part of the line just 
quoted, and is invariably rendered as crucethus, so that eventually we find 
in the recent fascicle D 1 of the Middle English Dictionary an entry 


crucet-hiis n. [Cp, OF ppl. cruciet tortured & OE his.] A kind of torture chamber. 


The etymology is also that of the most recent editor, Miss Clark, but 
older editors used to adduce Latin cruciatus, either for the first element or, 
as Professors Dickins and Wilson (Early Middle English Texts, p. 155), 
for the whole word, ‘with the ending due to popular etymology’. 
Undoubtedly many editors, particularly anthologists (with whom the piece 
is popular), did not consult the manuscript (no facsimile was available 
until 1954), but several did do so. Professors Dickins and Wilson, who 
state that they have collated their texts with the manuscripts, even print 
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a facsimile of this particular page, and Miss Clark’s edition of 1958 was 
of course an entirely fresh one. We can therefore only conclude that it 
is due to a particular fascination emanating from this word that the actual 
reading of the manuscript has never been recorded. The converse of 
Bacon's statement quoted in the front of Early Middle English Texts, that 
critics have often presumed that that which they understand not, is false 
set down, is, alas, equally true. For the manuscript reads crucethur. 
The two r’s are shaped in exactly the same way, and moreover, as Miss 
Whitelock rightly observed in her introduction to the facsimile (p. 17), 
the scribe of this entry ‘does not use the low insular s, but either the 
caroline s standing on the line, or the long s descending below it, apart 
from rounded s finally’ (in three instances quoted). 

Though the sense in which the word is used is clearly enough explained, 
what of its origin? Supporters of cruciatus will easily shift their allegiance 
to cruciator, which is recorded, and which will explain crucethur without 
any recourse even to folk etymology. We may observe that in our text 
c before e may stand for [s], [k], [tf], and probably [f], and that in 
the earliest Anglo-Norman manuscripts intervocalic t has quite frequently 
become th (prior to dropping out altogether). In other words, 1137 is 
just about the right time for a Latin word in -~ator to have reached the 
-ethur stage in the mouth of a Norman baron. And cruciator seems the 
only word that fits. 

We therefore understand the word: its sense and etymology both fit in 
— but is it right set down? What has not been explained is why a 
word which, if applied to an instrument of torture at all, could be applied 
to all and any of them should describe this particular torture box. It is 
true that the general term in Latin is tormentum, but the sense of cruciare 
is no less general. Instruments of torture have, as a rule, more graphically 
descriptive or, not infrequently, allusive names. If crucethur meant ‘nut- 
cracker’ one could see the point; as a mere ‘tormenter’ it is unconvincing, 
because lame. To suppose that a misunderstanding is involved, a more 
general term being mistaken for a special name, will not do either, because 
the word is a hapax legomenon. Until a better etymology is forthcoming, 
however, it seems that cruciator will have to stand. 


_ Groningen. JoHAN GERRITSEN. 


Seize bu it noht pe areze PA(M) 204 


The word are3e in the line quoted above from the Proverbs of Alfred 
has occasioned some discussion. Generally, however, it has been derived 
from O.E. earg ‘cowardly’, also once ‘vicious, base’. Several editors render 
it ‘enemy’. Thus Borgstrém translates ‘(thy) foe’, Hall ‘malicious person, 
enemy’, and O.E.D. queries ‘wretch, betrayer, enemy’. This interpretation 
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is probably to a large extent based on text T of the Proverbs, which gives 
the line in the form, ne say pu hit pin areze. Yet Skeat assumes with 
a good deal of probability that bin T is an error for ben (text J actually 
offers ban arewe), taking areze to mean ‘cowardly one’, ‘bad-hearted’ or 
‘malicious man’. In agreement with this, Helen P. South explains the 
word as ‘cowardly or evil-hearted man’, M.E.D. says ‘a base fellow’, and 
I suggest ‘coward, dastard, sneak’. 

A quite different solution is now presented by Professor G. Storms in 
a review of my edition of PA in the February number of this Journal 
(p. 29). He proposes the meaning ‘arrow’, translating Il. 203-5: ‘If you 
have any cares, do not tell them to your arrow, tell them to your saddle- 
bow’, and adds, ‘The meaning is: Do not tell them to a person who goes 
away from you, for you do not know what he will do, but keep your cares 
to your saddle-bow, i.e. sit [?] on them and keep them to yourself’. The 
idea is indeed a new one, but did the reviewer read the remainder of the 
section? For instance: 


Sorze if bu hauest 

& te are%e it seist, 

biforen he be bimeneb, 
bihinden he be biteleb ; 

pu it miht sege swilch man, 
pat it te ful wel an; &c. 


And is it in fact possible in view of these lines to keep up the notion that 
areZe (arewe, erewe) means ‘arrow’? I doubt it, and feel convinced we 
must rest content with the old derivation of the word. The exact meaning 


of this is not after all a very formidable problem; cf. the comparative © 


material provided by M.E.D., s.v. argh (c). Moreover, the spellings 
found in texts M and T (arze, areze) indicate clearly enough that the 
word comes from O.E. earg ‘cowardly’. 

I should like to add a few more words on some other questions in the 
above-mentioned review, for it contains statements apt to mislead the 
reader who does not take the precaution of checking up with the edition 
itself. I am not thinking so much of the subjects dealt with at the beginning 
of the notice, like the date or the relationship to O & N. On these the 
reviewer is of course entitled to his own view, though I cannot help 
thinking that his observations are not very helpful while endowing these 
problems with a simplicity which they do not in fact possess. What I am 
referring to are rather the points occurring in the latter half where the 
reviewer states that he differs from me. These points will here be taken 
up one by one. (1) ‘Arngart takes god [45] as “God”.’ This is simply 
not true. Like everybody else who has translated the line (including Prof. 
Storms) I take god as ‘good’; see the glossary! (2) ‘I [Prof. S.] accept 
Hall's interpretation [of on to fone] ... “to undertake” [84].’ This is 
not Hall’s interpretation but Skeat’s, and indeed the common dictionary 
translation of the expression. Hall (‘to take on himself’) as well as M.E.D. 
(‘endeavor’) and myself (‘go to work’, possibly with the contextual 
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connotation ‘go into battle’) tries to improve on this, and I still believe 
that ‘undertake’ is not the best rendering here. (3) ‘Lone [143] should 
not be translated “gift” but “‘loan’.’ In differing here, the reviewer 
disagrees not only with me but also with the O.E.D., which assigns the 
meaning ‘gift’ to this example of lone (while giving no instance of the 
sense ‘loan’ until some 100 years later), The meaning ‘gift’ is indicated 
by the antithesis with ildre istreon line 142: “Wealth is not an inheritance 
from our forefathers but is the gift of God.’ (5) ‘Iauhtep (J) is certainly 
the right reading against ihasted [270f.].’ This is in effect what I say 
myself, p. 170, hence there is no disagreement. (6) “Vordrye is from 
O.E. fordrian’; but O.E. fordrian is non-existent! (8) ‘I [Prof. S.] have 
noted one wrong copying in line 86: heriunge .... This again is a mis- 
statement, for what I read is herivnge, a reading shared by all recent 
editors. Professor Storms has misread a v as a y (of quite different shape). 

(7) I deal with this point separately, since it needs some discussion. 
The reviewer says that in PA will has the sense of indicating something 
that usually happens, so that it expresses the frequentative aspect, and 
adduces instances of this from lines 628 ff. This may be correct, but he 
omits to point out that (p. 225) I make the same statement myself 
(‘in some cases it [ie. will] denotes repetition or habit’), giving another 
example. Yet all cases of will have not this connotation, and I cannot 
follow him when he goes on to say that will is not yet used in PA to 
express the future tense. Occurrences of this use are found as early 
as O.E. In O.E.D. (s.v. will 14) we find two O.E. quotations illustrating 
it, and Jespersen even contributes an instance from Beowulf (M.E.G. 
IV 16.1). The employment of will to express futurity became established 
during the M.E. period. The T-text, in which these examples occur, 
dates from the second half of the 13th century. Who shall say that the 
usage was not already current in parts of the midlands by that time? 
I do not pretend to believe of course that my edition is without errors 
(even if I do not think Professor Storms found them). A couple have 
in fact been pointed out by other reviewers, and there is a third, somewhat 
awkward one on p. 55 in the discussion of the dating of the text, where 
antedate is printed in error for postdate. I now accept Professor 
Mustanoja’s brilliant suggestion as regards the meaning of lines 23f. (The 
English Syntactical Type One the Best Man, p. 55), and am more convinced 
than at the time of writing of the correctness of M.E.D.’s interpretation of 
faires 410 = afaires ‘affairs, business’. 

I subjoin a note on one of the couplets of the poem which have neither 
alliteration nor rhyme. On p. 230 of my edition, it was observed that in 
all probability couplets of this type are corrupt in one way or other. Some 
suggestions for the emendation of these lines were also made there. I think 
another couplet can be plausibly restored, namely: 


267f. ne uor non ehte 
to pi buri bringen. 
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For ehte read prteicht ‘bride-gift, dowry’, alliterating with buri and bringen. 
If the original had S.E. e for y, the form bredeht may have proved 
unintelligible to scribes using other dialects. 


Lund. O. ARNGART. 


Ne say pu hit pin areze PA(T) 204 


I must apologize to Professor Arngart for the mistakes in my review: 
heriange is the right reading and I myself was misled by the curious shape 
of the letter in the MS; the translation good for God in 1. 45 is given by 
him; and fordrian is not recorded in O.E., though I still think the word 
has o in PA, either based on Scandinavian influence or on the analogy of 
the adverb ford, for which see forthren in Chaucer and other M.E. writers. 

As to lone, ‘loan’, cf. Bosworth-Toller, A.S.D., s.v. lén, lan. The 
Christian belief is that we have no absolute right to our possessions, even 
though we have inherited them from our parents or grandparents; all we 
possess is temporarily given, is lent to us by God. 

The two main points touched on by Professor Arngart ask for further 
comment. 

My interpretation of PA 204 has not found favour with its latest editor 
and to refute it he puts forward two arguments, neither of which seems 
to me convincing. First he questions whether, when reviewing his work, 
I had read the remainder of the passage. I can assure him that I had 
done so. My dissatisfaction with his interpretation is not based on the 
meaning of areze in 1. 212. The development from O.E. earh, earg, 
‘cowardly, vile’ to its substantival use ‘a vile person who pulls a sorry 
face when he is listening to your story and who laughs at you behind 
your back’ is indeed not a formidable problem. What is less certain is the 
meaning of areze in 1. 204. A homonymous form has led to an identical 
translation. But are these forms identical? Professor A. states as a fact 
that the spellings arze and areZe indicate that the word comes from O.E. 
earg ‘cowardly’. But an inflected form of earh ‘arrow’ would also lead to 
arze, areze, the more so as there was a weak fem. arewe. If we accept the 
meaning ‘vile person’, or any of the words suggested by A., we get an 
awkward contrast in two successive lines: ‘If you have any cares, do not 
tell them to the dastard, tell them to your saddlebow’. One element is a 
person, the other is a thing, an opposition that will have to be explained 
by Professor Arngart. If we take areze in 204 as ‘arrow’, we can keep 
bin, which occurs independently in two out of three MSS. Some slight 
confirmation might perhaps be seen in the spellings arewe J 204 and 
erewe J 212. 

The second problem is the use of willan as an auxiliary of the future 
tense. Only after 1300 have I come across unquestionable instances of 
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the pure future tense use of will and I do not see any clear instances in 
the Proverbs of Alfred. In 1, 332 it denotes intention: ‘He does not wish 
to tell you when he intends to deceive you’ and the other examples 
mentioned by A. on p. 225 express ‘what is customarily seen or done’. 

To prove his case A. refers to the two O.E. examples in the O.E.D. 
and the one in Jespersen. The first example, unfortunately not quoted 
in full in the O.E.D., has: Ne byd se eadmoda efre gecyrred, beah pe 
weedla and hearfa hy wyle naman pinne neode herian (Krapp, The Paris 
Psalter, psalm 73, 19), the meaning of which is: ‘Do not turn back the man 
humble of mind, if (or: though only), because he is poor and destitute, 
he is willing to praise your name.’ It is certainly not a future tense form, 
and all other versions have a present tense. 

The second example in the O.E.D. is a quotation from Elfric: 
Loquuturus, se Se wyle odd5e sceal sprecan. AZlfric’s statement is usually 
taken as decisive. However, A@lfric’s purpose was not to write a grammar 
of O.E. but to teach Latin to boys in monastic schools, and when he had 
to explain the Latin future tense he naturally fell back upon the nearest 
equivalents in the vernacular, while in another case he availed himself of 
two different verbs, viz., eom and beo. This latter distinction is 
conclusive evidence that the use of wyle and sceal was also a kind of 
makeshift. om was used to describe the unchangeable nature of God, 
“Who was, is and shall be’, so in contrast beo served to denote changeability 
and Aflfric made it serve as a future tense. Still it was definitely not 
a living linguistic distinction in everyday O.E. speech, in spite of the 
authority of Alfricus Grammaticus. 

As to the third O.E. instance contributed by Jespersen, this again is 
definitely not a future tense: Beowulf 446 Na fu minne pearft hafalan 
hydan, ac he me habban wile dreore fahne, gif mec dead nimed, which 
means: Do not bother about my funeral service, ‘for he intends to have 
me stained with blood (i.e., he intends to drink my blood and devour my 
body), if death takes me’. Jespersen’s own phrasing: ‘a clear example 
of futuric meaning seems to be’ (my italics) is not so convincing as A. 
would like us to believe. In fact, there are no clear examples of the 
futuric meaning of willan in Beowulf, nor for that matter of sculan, though 
here Jespersen has the authority of Klaeber and other scholars to back him. 
_I may add as a final remark that my own reading has shown that the 
modern confusion between shall and will originated, curiously enough, 
in the first person, where shall as indicative of a promise and will as 
indicative of intention met most easily and most often. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 


E. S. XLII. 1961. : 20 
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Pulling Finches and Woodcocks 


In Modern Philology VII, 475 Professor Kittredge discussed the line in 
Chaucer’s Prologue : 


Ful prively a fynch eek koude he pulle. 


The line refers to the Summoner. Kittredge takes issue with Tyrwhitt 
and the Oxford Dictionary in their explaining the phrase to pull a finch 
as ‘to strip a man by fraud of his money’, and presents evidence to show 
that the expression refers rather to the Summoner’s ‘method in cases of 
fornication’, although he concedes that to pull (or pluck) a pigeon (or the 
like) often means ‘to cheat or strip a dupe’. But, he maintains, punishing 
confidence men is not mentioned among the Summoner’s functions in the 
Friar’s Tale nor is it within the archdeacon’s jurisdiction. 

The soundness of Kittredge’s view that the metaphor is connected with 
the sin of fornication appears to be substantiated by a passage in Dekker’s 
The Bel-man of London, 1608, having to do with extortion based upon 
a trumped-up charge of fornication. And while this passage is over 
two hundred years later than the Canterbury Tales, one may assume that 
it describes a practice of long standing. The excerpt reads as follows :* 
But there is a second part of this Sacking-law, and that instructs Punckes to attire them- 
selves neatly in summer evenings, and about ten or eleven of the clock at night to walke 
up and downe the most peopled streets of the citie, very soberly and gingerly, til the 
wine (by one Gull or other) be offered, which with a little intreaty she takes; but being 
in the midst of their bowles, or perhaps the silly cony being trayned home to a lodging, 
where he falles to Nibling; in comes a Ruffian with a drawne rapier, calls the Punck 
(as she is) damned whore, askes what Rogue that is, and what he does with his wife. 
The conclusion of all this counterfeit swaggering being a plot betwixt this panderly 
ruffian and the whore to geld the silly foole of all the money hee hath in his purse, and 
sometimes to make him (rather than his credit should be called into question) to seale 
a bill or bond or other sums of money at such and such daies, and so send him packing, 
when he hath paid too deare for a.bad dish of meate which he never tasted: the base 
Applesquire and his yong mistresse, laughing to see what a woodcocke they puld, and 


sharing the feathers betweene them. 

Now prostitutes, according to the Friar, are the Summoner’s familiars 
and informers. Fornication was within the jurisdiction of the archdeacon’s 
court. It is the charge the Summoner trumps up against the old widow 
in the Friar’s Tale. The situation in Dekker is extortion or blackmail in 
connection with (alleged) fornication, such extortion being one of the evils 
with which the Friar charges the Summoner. It would be too lucrative for 
the Summoner to pass up, once he had learned the technique of the racket. 
He would ‘pull the woodcock’ (or finch), and ‘share the feathers’ (money) 
with his woman accomplice. 


Gustavus Adolphus College, Eston EvereTT ERICSON. 
St. Peter, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


1 Use has been made of the following edition: Thomas Dekker, The Gubs Hornbook and 


the Bel-man of London (in two parts), J. M. Dent & Company, 1894. Chapter II, p. 24, 
2 The italics are the writer's, not Dekker’s, 
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Wordsworth’s ‘Daffodils’ Influenced by a Wesleyan Hymn? 


This note is meant to point out some striking parallels between William 
Wordsworth’s well-known poem ‘Daffodils’ and Charles Wesley’s hymn 
When quiet in my house I sit. It seems somewhat improbable that the 
various correspondences between these two poems should be due to mere 
chance. Wesley's hymn appears as number 264 in the Methodist Hymn 
Book in the following wording : 


When quiet in my house I sit, 
Thy book be my companion still, 
My joy Thy sayings to repeat, 
Talk o’er the records of Thy will, 
And search the oracles divine, 
Till every heartfelt word be mine. 


O may the gracious words divine 
Subject of all my converse be! 

So will the Lord His follower join, 
And walk and talk Himself with me ; 
So shall my heart His presence prove, 
And burn with everlasting love. 


Oft as I lay me down to rest, 

O may the reconciling word 
Sweetly compose my weary breast ! 
While, on the bosom of my Lord, 

I sink in blissful dreams away, 

And visions of eternal day. 


Rising to sing my Saviour’s praise, 

Thee may I publish all day long; 

And let Thy precious word of grace 
Flow from my heart, and fill my tongue ; 
Fill all my life with purest love, 

And join me to the church above. 


This Methodist hymn is one of the better known from among about 6,500 
hymns written by Charles Wesley. It is composed of four of Charles 
Wesley's Short Hymns on Selected Passages of Holy Scripture published 
in 1762. In the original edition each of the four verses is numbered 
separately and headed by its appropriate text from Deuteronomy, viz.: 


289. Thou shalt talk of them, when thou sittest im thy house. - vi. 7. 
When quiet in my house I sit, 


ove ee ee ee 


290, And when thou walkest by the way. ~ vi. 7. 
O might the gracious words divine 


1 The Methodist Hymn Book, London 1904, p. 102. Charles Wesley, Short Hymns 
on Selected Passages of Holy Scripture, 2 vols., 1762, vol. 1, 92-3, nos. 289-92. Rev. Ed, 
2 vols. 1794-96, vol. 1, pp. 83-4, no. 258. : 
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291. And when thou liest down, - vi. 7. 
Oft as I lay me down to rest, 
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292. And when thou risest up. - vi. 7. 
a. my Saviour’s praise, 
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In the revised edition of the Short Hymns of 1794-96 the four verses are 
printed as one hymn. When quiet in my house I sit seems to have been 
rather popular, since it was among the 99 of the Short Hymns which had 
been selected for the collection of 1780, known as Wesley’s Hymns, for 
which John Wesley wrote his celebrated Preface in 1779. 

There are parallels between the hymn and the poem in form as well as 
in contents, mood, and ideas. Both poems have the characteristic iambic 
stanza-form in common, The equally constructed stanzas consist of six 
octosyllabic iambic verses each. The rhyme scheme is ab ab cc. The 
parallels in rhythm and sounds as well as correspondences in vocabulary 
can be seen above all in the second and third stanzas of Wesley's hymn 
and the fourth stanza of Wordsworth’s poem. Oft as I lay me down to 
rest in Wesley's hymn corresponds to For oft, when on my couch I lie 
in ‘Daffodils’. Even more strikingly the verses So shall my heart his 
presence prove | And burn with everlasting love and And then my 
heart with pleasure fills | And dances with the daffodils obviously 
resemble each other in rhythm and sounds. Besides the word bliss appears 
in either poem, in Wesley’s hymn in the third stanza (in the derivative 
blissful), in Wordsworth's poem in the fourth stanza (originally stanza 3). 

The story of the origin of ‘Daffodils’ is partly known. It was inspired 
by a long belt of daffodils William and Dorothy Wordsworth came across 
during a walk early in the morning of the 15th of April, 1802. Dorothy 
described this charming ‘show’ on the same day in the well-known lines 
in her Grasmere Journal.* As the poem was not written until two years 
later, in the year 1804 (published in 1807), it is obvious that it was not 
the spontaneous outflow of the poet’s inspiration. The second stanza, 
lines 7-12, was added as late as 1815.4 The iambic stanza form of 
6 four-foot lines is very rare in Wordsworth’s early poetry, whereas it is 
comparatively frequent in his later poems. Before ‘Daffodils’ only ‘Who 
fancied what a pretty sight’ was written in the same form, in the year 1803. 
Possibly Wordsworth had already conceived ‘Daffodils’ at this time. 


2 The 7th edition of the 1780 collection appeared in 1791, a revised but unsatisfactory 

edition in 1797, which retained this particular hymn as number 319, page 312. In an 

issue of 1804 of the 1800 edition, revised by Dr. Coke et al. (designated sixteenth edition 

on the title page), When quiet in my house I sit is still included as number 319, page 312. 
For the detailed information about the Wesleyan hymn I am indebted to the Library 

Research Service, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

8 Journals of Dor. Wordsworth, ed. by E. de Selincourt, London 1952, vol. I, p. 131, 

4 Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, ed, by E. de Selincourt, Oxford 1944, vol, II, p. 50. 
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A comparison between the contents, the mood and the ideas of the two 
poems makes ‘Daffodils’ appear almost a counterpart of Wesley's hymn. 

In either case the poet is alone. Not without some reason When quiet 
in my house I sit appears in the subject index of the Methodist Hymn Book 
under Retirement. Wordsworth wanders lonely as a cloud. In quiet 
and solitude Wesley is sitting in his house and wants to study the Bible. 
It is no scientific-theological studying, but an intimate, joyful endeavour to 
understand God’s word, the searching of the oracles divine is a matter 
of the heart to him. The poet prays to God that He and His word 
should always be the principal subject of his striving and feeling. Burning 
with love the poet’s heart shall then prove God’s presence. When the 
poet lies down to rest, the experience of the divine word calms his weary 
breast and in blissful dreams visions of eternity open before his eye. 
The final stanza is not relevant to our comparison. Wordsworth, too, seeks 
solitude, not in a house, as Wesley does, but in nature. Whereas Wesley 
devotes himself completely to the word of God, Wordsworth opens his 
senses and his heart to nature. The function of transformation and 
enrichment is here effected by the host of golden daffodils. The poet’s 
heart is being filled with gaiety by the experience of nature, but he is not 
yet wholly conscious of the wealth the show has brought to him. When 
he lies down to rest on his couch, the remembrance of what he has seen 
creates a visionary and dreamy mood and pleasure in concord with nature 
similar to the bliss imparted to Wesley in concord with God. 

Although it will hardly be possible to prove an actual influence, it 
seems most probable for the above reasons that Wordsworth shaped his 
poem at least partly after the Wesleyan hymn. It appears that Words- 
worth wants to point out that by opening himself to the experience of 
nature he can obtain a similar inner wealth as Wesley who opens himself 
to God by studying and meditating God's word. 


Géttingen. HANSPETER SCHELP. 


It’s time we made up our minds. In my review of W. F. Twaddell’s 
monograph on The English Verb Auxiliaries in the August number I 
quoted him as saying that the competing construction ‘It’s time for us to 
make up our minds’ seems to be gaining ground, and wondered if this is 
also true of British usage. Apropos of this Dr. Wood writes to me: 


I don’t think it is. To British speakers, I think, the former suggests a certain degree 
of urgency that the latter does not, so that the two do not really compete with each 
other at all. I can imagine a schoolmaster writing on a scholar’s report ‘It is time he 
began to take his studies seriously’ (implying that he ought to have done this long ago); 
I can’t imagine his writing ‘It is time for him to begin to take his studies ‘seriously’, for 
that would imply that his neglect of them hitherto is quite excusable. ‘It’s time for us 
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to have the house painted’ implies that there is a set time when we have the house painted, 
irrespective of whether it really needs it or not, and that that time has now arrived. 
‘It’s time we had the house painted’ suggests that it is looking pretty shabby, or if we 
leave it any longer the woodwork will deteriorate. 


Would some American reader inform us if the same distinction is made 
in his variety of English? — Z. 


Daniel Jones 80, Daniel Jones’s eightieth birthday on 12 September should 
not pass without a word of appreciative comment in a journal devoted to 
the study of English. No need to tell any of our readers about his work 
as a phonetician: his Pronunciation of English, his Outline of English 
Phonetics, above all his English Pronouncing Dictionary are in everyone's 
hands. As is pointed out by his successor as Head of the Phonetics 
Department at University Collége, London, Professor D. B. Fry, in the 
current number of English Language Teaching, his publications as well 
as the courses for foreign students held at University College have 
revolutionized the teaching of English all over the continent of Europe and 
in many other parts of the world. ‘His reputation as a scholar and a 
teacher is literally world-wide. On behalf of our readers in many 
European and other countries, we offer Professor Jones our sincere 
congratulations and our heartfelt thanks for what he has done for the 
study of English. 


4 


Modern Language Notes, Beginning with Volume LXXVII, in January 
1962, MLN, the indexing of whose contents we are bringing up to date, 
will publish articles.and reviews dealing only with French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish languages and literatures. No more contributions in English 
or American studies will be published. Under the new policy longer 
articles, as well as the traditional ‘notes’, will be accepted. 

The change in editorial policy seems to reflect increased activity in the 
study of foreign languages in the USA (parallel to the Foreign Language 
Program of the MLA); on the other hand, it stops an outlet for publications 
in the English/American field, which have already for many years been 
overflowing into European channels, as readers of English Studies are 
well aware. As far as E. S, is concerned, it will also make it more difficult 
for brief ‘notes’ — sometimes no more than snippets — to achieve greater 
notoriety by being indexed under Periodicals Received. For the compiler 
of the index the change will mean taking leave of a periodical whose varied 
contents he had been in the habit of following closely over a period of 
more than forty years. 
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Be Wohunge of Ure Lauerd, edited from British Museum MS. 
Cotton Titus D. XVIII, together with On Ureison of Ure Louerde, 
On Wel Swude God Ureisun of God Almihti, On Lofsong of Ure 
Louerde, On Lofsong of Ure Lefdi, be Oreisun of Seinte Marie, 
from the manuscripts in which they occur, by W. MEREDITH 
THompson, (E.E.T.S. No, 241. 1958 for 1955.) Lxiii + 80 pp. 
Price 32s. 


This edition contains the texts of six interesting prose treatises of the 
early thirteenth century. In his excellent Introduction the editor first gives 
a description of the MSS and the Orthography, after which follows a 
thorough discussion of the Problems of Origin and Literary Relationship. 
Four of the texts, the Wohunge, the two versions of the Ureisun, viz. the 
Ureisun of Ure Louerde and the Ureisun of God Almihti, and the Lofsong 
of Ure Louerde, he groups together and calls them the ‘Wooing Group’, 
because they are concerned with wooing (praise and supplication) and 
with mystic love. They are closely related to the Ancrene Riwle and the 
‘Katherine’ Group. They are the only prose lyrics in the early thirteenth 
century and may well have been influenced by the Ancrene Riwle. So far 
as in known all the poems in this edition are original, with the exception 
of the Lofsong of Ure Lefdi, which is a free translation of a Latin poem 
Oratio ad Sanctam Mariam by Bishop Marbod of Rennes (1035-1123), . 
which is printed in the Appendix. These pieces are an important part 
of the background of later mystical writing in England. Nothing is 
known of their authorship, but the editor inclines towards Einenkel’s view 
that the Wohunge at least may well have been written by a gifted woman. 
After dealing with Form and Style the editor gives a very good account 
of the Language which leads on to a discussion of Dialect, Textual History 
and Date. The texts are in different dialects, but each agrees in important 
features with the dialect now generally known as AB. The non-AB 
elements in all texts except the Wohunge have many Western character- 
istics which reveal affinities with Lazamon A and the oldest version of the 
Poema Morale, whereas in the Wohunge the non-AB element is North- 
eastern and has much in common with the language of Orm. It may well 
be that the common element AB is the language in which the texts were 
first composed. 

Unfortunately, one cannot be so enthusiastic about the presentation of 
the texts. In his Notes on the Text the editor states: “The manuscripts 
are reproduced in general according to procedures being followed by the 
Society in printing the manuscript of the Ancrene Riwle, except that the 
greater brevity of these pieces has permitted preservation of the original 
line divisions —’. The only emendation he gives is in a very few obvious 
cases of letters lost through page-trimming or compression at the end of 
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a line. He further states that an effort has been made ‘to put into text 
or footnotes enough of the more arbitrary, debatable, and probably most 
often unintentional abnormalities to indicate the actual state of the 
manuscripts without attempting to provide a substitute for them’ (my italics). 
The result is a sadly unenjoyable text, which contains all sorts of un- 
necessary and distracting things. What is the use of printing Misel (p. 1, 
1. 3) which is obviously a misreading of the next word (there is no Note 
on this), or, why print gettet (p. 1. 1. 7) with a dot under the last t? 
Or an obvious dittography of a word, as iwend iwend (p. 1,1. 19)? In the 
last case the author's note is most unsatisfactory, see the parallel line in the 
Ureisun of God Almihti. The dittographed 5 in wide for wide is not 
mentioned in either the textual footnote or in the Notes (p. 6, 1. 50). 
There are many more examples of this nature. One would have thought 
that in these days of microfilms and photography a diplomatic text is no 
longer needed, and in any case one would still have to go to the MS, if 
one wants to know precisely what it reads. What we need is texts that 
have been edited so as to make them readable and enjoyable, or in the 
words of the author of the Talkyng of be Loue of God, which the editor 
quotes on p. xxviii, texts that are to be read ‘esyliche and softe. So as 
men may mest in Inward felyng. and deplich benkyng. sauour fynden’. 


London, B. J. TumMer F. 


Middle English Dictionary. Editor HANs Kuratu. Associate 
Editor SHERMAN M, Kun. Part B.3. University of Michigan 
Press. Ann Arbor 1957. Price $3.—. 


Part B.3 of the new Middle English Dictionary covers the words bést(e— 
bisetten and runs to 127 pages, about the usual size for most of the now 
available parts of the dictionary. Like the previous instalments it contains 
a wealth of information and will be an indispensable aid to the study of 
Middle English. 

The items listed undoubtedly represent rather an exhaustive record of a 
portion of the ME vocabulary, even if words can be found which have 
not been included: bikeman ‘one who gathers honey from the nests of wild 
bees’ (see Thuresson, Middle English Occupational Terms (Lund 1950), 
p. 115), biker (OE béocere bio-) ‘bee-keeper’ (ibid.), birler ‘hawker of 
fish’, which word, apparently, is not identical with the birler ‘butler, 
cupbearer’ listed in the M.E.D. (see Léfvenberg, Contributions to Middle 
English Lexicography and Etymology (Lund 1946), pp. 1-3), and bigula 
‘Ajuga reptans’, described in Agnus Castus 171/16: ‘Bigula is an herbe bat 
men clepe brounbugle’ (Brodin, p. 137); the last word, moreover, will 
presumably elucidate bigull n. 
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The etymologies are concise and to the point, but sometimes a fuller 
treatment would have been desirable. This applies e.g. to bidagged ppl. 
‘splashed, bespattered’, compared in the M.E.D. with Mod. Engl. dial. dag 
and OI doggva, but considered by Smithers, Kyng Alisaunder vol. II, 
Glossary, an ideophone (<*dag- ‘to prick’) and compared with French 
daguer and Engl. dig. The noun bihést(e (OE beh&s) is another case; 
according to the M.E.D. it has its -t from the synonym hight, but the 
addition of this letter may also be explained as a purely phonetic 
phenomenon; hight, moreover, seems to be a comparatively rare word. 
The M.E.D. suggests that bike n.(1) (also beke) ‘nest of wild bees or 
wasps is either a derivative of ON bg ‘bee’ or else from OE *bigc, but 
an OE hypothetical form like *béowic *bio- may also account for this 
word, cf. O.E.D. (Bike, sb.) and Thuresson, op. cit., sub Bykeman. Since 
bike is considered a ‘north-word’ (Palaestra 205, p. 182) it is of interest 
to notice that Bykeman and Byker are recorded in London documents. 
The etymology of bigginge ger. might have been added, and a student 
will be interested to know why bil(l)ing (sub bilding(e ger.) has lost its 
-d- (<bil-ed, etc.). 

The meanings of the words have been well illustrated by numerous 
quotations, and it is only exceptionally that one feels tempted to object 
to anything or add to the material offered. Léfvenberg (op. cit.) presents 
comparatively early records (1307, 1379, 1386) of billet ‘thick piece of 
wood’ which antedate those of the M.E.D., and is also able to add to the 
scanty material offered by the dictionary under the noun birlester. Brotanek 
(Mittelenglische Dichtungen, Erlangen 1939) has collected material 
illustrating the use of the prep. bi in oaths, affirmations, and the like (by 
goddes saluacion, by goddes yen, by he nayles of god, be be trinite, etc., 
see pp. 109-10) which, for the sake of variety, might have been added by 
the dictionary to the quotations listed under bi prep. 9a; cf. also Andrew 
Boorde’s statement in his Dyetary of Helth (Furnivall, p. 243): ‘for in all 
the worlde there is not suche odyble swearing as is used in Englande’. 
Bi fe laste has been recorded under bi prep. 4. (Of time; sense ‘in the end, 
at last’), but we miss be fe latst ‘by the latest’, early found in Old Engl. 
Homilies, as appears from Morris, Specimens I, 1/9: ‘pat hi alle be be 
latst to ba dezie ber were’. Bi might, bi power have been recorded (bi 
prep. 8b. (a)), but not bi ewene, which is used in about the same sense, 
cf. The Life of St. Katherine 57 (Einenkel); ‘& euchan bi his euene biforen 
Maxence seolf wurdgede his mawmez’ (Royal MS. 17A.). Bydene ‘at 
once’ like bibled, ppl. of bibléden, in Kyng Alisaunder and belaughte, ppl. 
of belaughen (bi-), in Seven Sages might possibly also have deserved 
attention — bydene ‘only in N&NM texts’ (M.E.D.), particularly because 
it occurs in MS. Lincoln’s Inn 150 of KAlex, where is seems to be due to 
the scribe. This MS. has been located to the South-West by the M.E.D. 
(Plan and Bibliography). : 

The number of meanings recorded is impressive, and the editors have 
not contented themselves with noting the principal senses of a given 
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word, but have also paid attention to the large number of the finer shades 
of meaning which it may offer. This among other things appears from 
a study of the preposition bi, where the ten main senses of the word have 
been subdivided into numerous sub-senses, which in turn have been further 
classified according to the context or the constructions in which they 
occur. Sometimes doubt may arise how far a distinction can be practically 
upheld e.g. between some of the quotes under bi sense 7 (used of agency, 
mediation, etc.) and bi sense 8 (used of manner and accord) where e.g. 
bi no my3t is taken to illustrate the former use and By is power the latter. 
From Plan and Bibliography, p. 3, we infer that the editors of the M.E.D. 
are averse to making fine-spun distinctions, but a study of the meanings 
of biren v., for example, may at least superficially point to the contrary: 
‘la. him (etc.) birth: (a) with respect to circumstances, destiny, etc.: he is 
constrained or compelled (to do or suffer sth.), he must; 1b. With personal 
subj.: (a) to be under obligation, be in duty bound (to do sth.), ought 
(to do), (c) to be constrained or moved by circumstances, must (do sth.)’ 
Conflict, however, between meaning and formal considerations is sometimes 
probably inevitable. 

The accuracy of the text and the quotations is as may be expected 
very high, and misprints and the like appear to be exceedingly rare. In 
the quotation from Ancr. Riwle (Corp-C) 113b under binetlin v., temptatiuns 
should presumably be temptaciuns; the date for SLeg. Pass., under biddinge 
ger. 1. (a), has been given as c1380, but should be c1280; and under bidden 
v. 7.(d) ‘(Thrn)’ might have been added after Degrev. since the Cambr. 
MS. of Sir Degrevant has erraunt (for byddand). Incidentally, this 
romance was edited by Casson in 1949, not 1941 as stated in the Bibli- 
ography. From Plan and Bibliography, p. 17, we draw the conclusion 
that the MS. of the Proverbs of Alfred we are referred to on p. 806, fourth 
line, left col., must be Trinity College (the preferred MS.); the date has 
here been given as c1250, but eg. on p. 795, sub bicacchen v., the 
designation of the MS. has been added and the date has been given as 
‘al275 (?c1150)’. For most of the works referred to the date of the MS. 
as well as the composition date of the original have been given (cf. Plan 
and Bibl.), sometimes, however, only the former is found. A case in point 
is offered by Sir Degrevant, which was probably composed thirty or forty 
years before the date of the oldest MS. (given as cl1440 by the M.E.D.). 
According to the principles of the M.E.D. the date of composition should 
have been added under such circumstances. A student of Middle English 
would presumably have preferred an arrangement where MS designations, 


dates of MSS and composition dates, whether conjectural or not, had 


always been added. The system adopted, though it saves space, seems 
to the reviewer to be sometimes both unpractical and confusing. 


Lund. ByOrN WALLNER. 
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Essays on Middle English Literature. By Dorotuy Everett. 
Edited by Patricia Kzan. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1955. 
xi + 179 pp. Price 18s. 


This posthumous edition of Miss Everett's essays is a sad reminder of what 
she might have achieved but for her untimely death. Three of the essays 
have been published before: ‘A Characterization of the English Medieval 
Romances’, ‘Chaucer's ‘Good Ear”’, and ‘Some Reflections on Chaucer's 
“Art Poetical’, These essays alone impress us with her ability to write 
freshly and sensitively about the poetry of the later Middle Ages in 
England. And this impression is strengthened by two previously un- 
published papers on Chaucer: ‘Chaucer’s Love Visions, with particular 
reference to the Parlement of Foules’ and ‘Troilus and Criseyde’, both of 
which were given as lectures in Oxford during the summer of 1953. 

Miss Everett’s lecture on ‘Chaucer’s Love Visions’ begins by rejecting 
two extremes of criticism from which Chaucer’s poetry has suffered: the 
‘academic’ extreme on the one hand, blinded by its own,erudition, and the 
‘literary’ extreme on the other, no less limited by its ignorance of scholarly 
research, however attractive and individual some of its theorizing may be.. 
Her own ambition as a critic of Chaucer’s poetry is to be at once ‘academic’ 
and ‘literary’, to combine learning with sensibility, and ‘to apply the 
knowledge which has been accumulated, so that Chaucer’s poetry may be 
better understood, and so that as much as possible of its subtleties, its 
ironies, and its varieties may become clear to us’. This is what she sets 
out to do in her study of the Parlement of Foules, which she sees as a 
closely integrated whole, both highly conventional and highly original: as 
a ‘delicately ironical fantasy on the theme of love’, presented through a 
series of finely pointed contrasts between heavenly and earthly, courtly 
and natural love. 

In her lecture on Troilus and Criseyde Miss Everett again makes it 
clear that Chaucer was ‘no unthinking devotee of Courtly Love’. By 
means of detailed comparison with Ii Filostrato she hows how Chaucer 
deepens the characterization of Troilus, Criseyde, and Pandarus, and how 
he suggests ‘a wider background and wider issues behind the love story’. 
She emphasizes that Chaucer made these changes, not with any idea of 
‘medievalizing’ Boccaccio’s poem, but in order to do full justice to his 
grand theme of ‘the failure of human love in its most ideal form’. In 
developing her interpretation of Troilus and Criseyde she carefully avoids 
the desperate measure of reducing such a complex poem to either a 
deterministic tragedy or an edifying moral tale. 

The inclusion in this book of Miss Everett's studies of Lazamon’s Brut 
and the principal poems of the Alliterative Revival preserves a valuable 
fragment of what would have been her volume on Middle English literature 
before Chaucer for the Oxford History of English Literature. In these 
studies she ably conveys a sense of tradition, and at the same time indicates 
how each major alliterative poet exploits and revitalizes the tradition to 
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which he belongs. She writes equally well about the traditional elements 
in Lazamon’s Brut and about his original use of repeated formulas. She 
communicates her enjoyment of Morte Arthure, ‘a thoroughly masculine 
work’, but is not afraid to say of it that ‘Excess is, indeed, the great defect 
of the poem, and not only in matters of style. There are too many giants, 
almost all ‘engendrede of fendez’ (‘begotten of devils’); there are too 
many speeches at the opening council, and here, and elsewhere, they are 
too long; there is far too much fighting.’ She has some worthwhile things 
to say about the form and style of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and 
her view of the poem as a tribute to the exacting ideals of Christian 
chivalry deserves to be considered beside more fashionable attempts to 
derive the vitality of this romance from a pagan source. But she is 
probably at her best when writing about Pearl, a poem whose subtleties 
are most likely to be penetrated by a critic possessing Mis Everett's 
sensitiveness to poetic language and her awareness of poetry as ‘the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge’. 


Brisbane. A. C. CAWLEY. 


Everyman. Edited by A. C. Cawrey. (Old and Middle 
English Texts, General Editor: G. L. Brook.) Manchester 
University Press. 1961. xxxviii + 47 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by A. C. Cawizy. (Everyman’s Library 381.) London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. Second edition, 1957-8. xxi + 266 pp. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A review of a new novel by John Steinbeck in the TLS of July 7, 1961, 
begins as follows: ‘Mr. Steinbeck is a versatile novelist and he has achieved 
several different kinds of success. Now he has written a morality. His 
tempted Everyman is a grocery clerk in a small New England town. The 
tempters are his friends and neighbours, who, he suddenly discovers, have 
no morality or scruples where business and the dollar are concerned and 
consider him rather a fool for not looking after number one.’ The passage 
is repeated here as showing the persistence of one of a number of errors 
concerning Everyman referred to in the Preface to its latest edition. (For 
another see my Collected Papers, p. 33, where a writer on Shakespeare is 
quoted as saying that it ‘represents allegorically the soul’s conflict in 
its journey through life’, as if Everyman were a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress.) 
Against these misconceptions Professor Cawley rightly stresses its character 


of ‘a Catholic allegorical play on the subject of Holy Dying’. ‘Everyman | 


is completely the product of the medieval world. Printed in the same 
decade as Machiavelli’s Il Principe (1513), Erasmus’ Novum Instrumentum 
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(1516), and Luther's Theses at Wittenberg (1517), Everyman is untouched 
by either Renaissance or Reformation. One might go further and say 
that it is one more proof of the futility of applying such a concept as 
‘Renaissance’ to the history of English literature. 

After including a modernised version in his earlier volume of the 
Everyman’s Library Professor Cawley has now brought out an old-spelling 
edition based on the Huntington Library copy of the text published by 
John Skot c. 1528-9. Whereas in his earlier edition he did not fully 
commit himself on the question of originality (‘On the whole, the advocates 
of Elckerlyc have presented the stronger case for its priority’) he now 
agrees that “The only arguments which have not been turned inside out 
are ones based on factual evidence, and these point to Elckerlijc as the 
original and to Everyman as the translation." Manly, Tigg, and the 
present reviewer are cited in support of this view, with Van Mierlo 
clinching the matter in favour of Elckerlijc by demonstrating that the 
English translator was following one particular text of the Dutch play 
— WVorsterman’s Antwerp print of c. 1518-25, ‘The general conclusion 
to be drawn from the above evidence ... is strengthened by our knowledge 
of the Anglo-Dutch book-trade at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
At this period Antwerp was a typographical centre of greater importance 
than London, and Dutch printers were busy printing English books (often 
translated from Dutch) for the English market.’ 

It is gratifying that the English version of the Anglo-Dutch morality 
is now available in a model edition, with excellent notes and glossary. 
The only thing that might puzzle a critical reader is that among the errors 
about Everyman mentioned in the Preface is the view ‘that it lays a 
distinctly Protestant emphasis on good works’. Did any one ever suggest 
that emphasis on good works was Protestant doctrine ? 


Groningen. R,. W. ZANDvoorT. 


Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies Presented to Frank Percy 
Wilson in honour of his seventieth birthday. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; 1959; 4 viti--+-)355 pp. 42s. 


The volume contains nineteen articles within the field indicated by the 
title, together with a list of Professor Wilson's writings, prepared by 
Dr. H. S. Bennett. There is, moreover, a frontispiece-drawing, both 
agreeable and characteristic, of the recipient. The editors, Mr. Herbert 
Davis and Miss Helen Gardner, have cast their net reasonably wide, 
and friends of Professor Wilson in both Britain and America* have had 
this opportunity of paying tribute. As is inevitable in a Festschrift, the 


1 Why in these two countries only ? —Editor. 
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quality of the writing is not constant. For certain of its contributions, 
perhaps most notably Mr. J. B. Leishman’s article on “Variations on a 
Theme in Shakespeare’s Sonnets’ and Miss Gardner’s controversial and 
vigorously argued ‘The Argument about “The Ecstasy’’’, this volume will 
be in frequent use. In some other cases, the contributor seems to have 
asked the inevitable question “What have I on hand that will do?’ and 
to have answered it too easily. Standing apart from both categories is 
Professor Dover Wilson’s engaging piece of reminiscence, ‘Memories of 
Harley Granville-Barker and Two of his Friends’ (where, however, there 
is a slight error concerning Sir Barry Jackson’s Malvern Festival: it was_ 
not always on the pattern described here). There is comparatively little 
literary criticism in the volume, but much learning, especially on peripheral 
topics. 

A reviewer cannot do much more than offer a contents-list, adding 
brief notes on those contributions from which he has profited most. Dr. 
E. M. W. Tillyard in “A Mirror for Magistrates Revisited’ brings the 
animating idea of the collection vividly before us, making us realise that, 
as with Gorboduc, there was a justified contemporary excitement that can 
easily elude us. Miss Ethel Seaton in ‘Marlowe's Light Reading’ shows 
the playwright remembering popular romance and transmuting what it gave 
him. Professor Francis R. Johnson in “The Complaint of Thomas Digges’ 
unearths a lawsuit with a bibliographical interest. Miss Kathleen M. Lea 
in ‘Harington’s Folly’ is lively and discerning in her account of the Ariosto 
translation. The late Sir Walter Greg contributed two notes, one on the 
meaning of the term “Twelfth Night’, the other on the question of copyright 
in unauthorised texts. Professor Douglas Bush in ‘Classical Myth in 
Shakespeare’s Plays’ shows Shakespeare’s developing use of myth, from 
‘elaborate patches gratuitously stuck on’ to ‘allusions of integral and 
dramatic significance for character and the total theme’: on pp. 77, 78, 
there are shrewd comments on the universe of King Lear, to be brooded 
on, one hopes, by the more sanguine Shakespeare critics among us. 
Professor Nevill Coghill in “Shakespeare's Reading in Chaucer’ suggests 
that Shakespeare echoed Chaucer particularly during the years 1594-1597: 
this depends on matters of dating where one cannot be altogether sure, 
and one must hesitate over the assertion that Professor T. W. Baldwin's 
discovery of the title Love's Labour’s Won in a manuscript of 1603 rules 
out all possible identifications except that with All’s Well. Professor 
Don Cameron Allen in ‘On Venus and Adonis’ traces Adonis back to 
Hippolytus and his horse back to one of Plato’s in the Phaedrus. In Mr. 
Leishman’s article already referred to, there is most illuminating comparison 
of the ‘immortality’ theme in Italian poetry (especially, of course, Petrarch), 
in Ronsard, and in Shakespeare and his English contemporaries: a fine 
responsiveness is here revealed, and Shakespeare's sonnets are seen within 
their European setting. There are, moreover, some incidental observations 
that need remembering, such as: ‘It is as though Shakespeare could only 
apprehend the meaningfulness of life when it was, for him, incarnated in 
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a person, and as though he could only really love a person as the incarnation 
of that meaningfulness.’ Mr, Frederick W. Sternfeld in ‘Shakespeare’s 
use of Popular Song’ writes on ‘Calen O custure me’ in Henry V and on 
the willow-song in Othello: in the latter. instance it is odd that he does 
not refer to Mr. Ernest Brennecke’s article in Shakespeare Quarterly 
(January 1953). Professor Peter Alexander in ‘Under which king, Bezo- 
nian ?’ writes on Othello’s last speech, claiming that Othello, while accepting 
damnation, wishes like Hamlet to cure his wounded name. Miss Mary 
Lascelles in “The Rider on the Winged Horse’ traces the history of the 
Pegasus-image in relation to poetry. Miss Agnes M. C. Latham in ‘Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s Instructions to his Son’ interestingly comments on the 
character and probable date of Ralegh’s advice. Dr. James McManaway 
in ‘Elizabeth, Essex, and James’ shows how James’s ‘Scottish Bond’ of 1599 
- made considerable use of the phrasing of the English ‘Bond of Association’ 
of 1584, and puts the Scottish Bond into print for the first time. The late 
Godfrey Davis evaluates Hume’s account of James I’s reign. Mr. John 
Crow in ‘Some Jacobean Catch-Phrases and Some Light on Thomas 
Bretnor’ comments briefly on Bretnor’s almanacs and lists the often 
proverbial phrases he used for marking ‘Evill Days’ and ‘Good Days’. 
Miss Gardner's article already referred to shows her disagreement with 
previous commentators on “The Ecstasy’: she insists that its conclusion is 
not meant as ‘an immodest proposal’ but merely as a return to the condition 
of normal living. She does, however, admit that Donne implies that the 
lovers’ union must, to be complete, be a bodily as well as a spiritual one. 
There is an illuminating relation here of “The Ecstasy’ and ‘The Dream’ 
(which she would prefer to call ‘Image and Dream’) to the Dialoghi d’ Amore 
of Leone Ebreo, and Miss Gardner of course shows a sensitive response to 
Donne's individual quality. Yet one may feel doubtful of her statement 
that ‘There is a tone of argument throughout the lovers’ speech which is 
out of keeping with the poem's subject’. There must be ‘a tone of 
argument’, not because the poet is trying to seduce the girl — if he were, 

the efficacy of the method employed might be questioned — but because 
he is trying to convince, and is frank enough to see the difficulty. And 
the ending is perhaps purposely ambiguous: it can, as Miss Gardner seems 
to admit, imply sexual union; it can also imply the return to a corporeal 
existence, which is what she claims for it. The presence of the ideal 
spectator has at this point proved shocking to some commentators: it is 
surely characteristic of Donne to induce this shock and yet to enjoy the 
escape-route of ambiguity. Professor Kathleen Tillotson in “Donne's 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century (1800-72)’ provides valuable information 
on Donne's reputation in the years covered. The volume pleasantly 
approaches its conclusion in Professor Dover Wilson's memories already 


referred to. 


Durham. CuiFFoRD LEECH. 
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Anti-Puritan Satire 1572-1642. By Wiutuiam P, HOo.pEn. 
(Yale Studies in English, Vol. 126.) New Haven: Yale U. P., 
1954, xii + 165 pp. Price $3.75. 


The material covered by this study includes little which could fairly be 
regarded as interesting for its literary worth alone. Among the works 
relevant to Mr Holden’s title only those of Jonson can have much claim 
to the attention of the literary student as such (Shakespeare’s inclusion 
being questionable to say the least) and Butler and Swift lie outside the 
period to which he has limited himself. To the social historian, or even 
the sociologist, this anti-Puritan satire would no doubt be of considerable 
interest, but Mr Holden possesses neither the ability of the historian to 
give a sympathetic and imaginative re-creation of the past, nor the 
sociologist’s instinct for relating similar situations in different societies. 
The result of all these limitations, in subject-matter and treatment, is that 
the greatest value of this book will probably lie in its use as a descriptive 
catalogue or bibliography; it is all the more regrettable, therefore, that 
the greater part of its bibliographical information is scattered throughout 
footnotes, and that the footnotes themselves are employed in a rather 
eccentric fashion to include matter which one would normally expect 
to find in the text. 

Mr Holden’s limitations as a historian of the period pervade the book 
as a whole, but are more easily isolated in his opening chapter, where he 
traces ‘The Evolving Pattern of Religious Dispute’. He is far too single- 
mindedly determined to discuss the whole matter in the light of its ‘outcome’, 
the post-Restoration Church settlement. Of this settlement he takes an 
oddly rosy view; but apart from this he is led to single out for admiration 
the ‘moderate’ opinions of such writers as Bacon, who was moderate 
precisely because, like Mr Holden, he thought there was a lot of fuss 
about very little. ‘The nature of God and of His church’, we are rather 
unnecessarily reminded, ‘was a question of major importance to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’: the impression remains that, to 
Mr Holden, this seems a rather odd thing to get impassioned about. 

However, this first chapter is a useful introduction to certain religious 
controversies of the time, and perhaps its most interesting point is the 
reminder that differences of Church organisation often obscure a fun- 
damental agreement on essential doctrine. All the important documents of 
the central controversy are touched upon, and the author's exposition is 
clear and simple, perhaps even over-simplified. The term ‘Puritan’ is at 
times rather loosely employed; Mr Holden finds Puritans long before the 
Elizabethan settlement, and in dealing with the later period he does not 
distinguish sufficiently between the separatists (the Brownists for example) 
and the presbyterians who remained within the fold of the established 
church. His use of the term ‘Anglican’ is hardly historical, though the 
difficulty of finding a handy equivalent must be admitted. 
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It is in the second chapter, when Mr Holden gets down to examining the 
satire itself, that it becomes obvious how far he is from appreciating the 
possibilities of ambiguity in the use of a word like ‘Puritan’. It was, in 
fact, a term of abuse, and like all terms of abuse its meaning had a quite 
remarkable elasticity. Anyone whose religious views could be interpreted 
as criticism of the establishment, or (at a more popular level) who seemed 
to maintain, or pride himself on maintaining, a strictness greater than his 
neighbour's, was liable to be labelled as a Puritan. Richard Baxter's 
account of his father’s position is a case in point; the elder Baxter was 
‘reviled commonly by the name of Puritan, Precisian and Hypocrite,’ not 
because of his views on Church and State, since he ‘never scrupled 
Common-Prayer or Ceremonies, nor spake against Bishops, nor ever so 
much as prayed but by a Book or Form’. What he did was to read 
scripture on the Sabbath, reprove drunkards and swearers, and talk 
‘sometimes a few words of Scripture and the Life to come’. A reading 
of such documents of Puritanism as The Anatomy of Abuses serves to 
remind us, much more clearly than the purely controversial writings, of the 
moral content of Puritanism; the anti-Puritan reaction often sprang from 
dislike of being reproved as a drunkard or swearer, and a well-founded 
fear that Puritan predominance would mean that the Puritan virtues would 
receive the force of law. The accusations of sexual looseness and other 
vices levelled against Puritans in many of the writings quoted by Mr Holden, 
though they seem to have had little foundation in fact, show the desire of 


the homme moyen sensuel of any age to re-assure himself with the | 


imagined sins of the high-principled. 

Mr Holden’s unwillingness to see Puritanism in its social as well as its 
ecclesiastical and political aspects causes a fundamental division between 
his historical introduction and the satire itself, which is often far removed 
from the weightier discussion of principle. It is, in fact, malicious gossip 


and grotesque caricature for the most part, though one can see some 


reason for the fear that Puritan rule might be hostile to secular learning. 
But whatever might have been the justice of the matter, the result in terms 
of literature is disappointing. There are a few lively broadsides at the 
- folk-lore level, and one or two nicely pointed epigrams. A partial exception 
must, however, be granted in the case of Taylor, the Water Poet, who has 
a bitter vigour in prose and verse slightly reminiscent, at its best, of the 
pamphleteering Swift. 

The survey of dramatic satire which follows is sketchy. On Jonson 
Mr Holden adds nothing new to the already considerable body of critical 
comment; on Shakespeare he makes out a half-hearted and not very 
plausible case for regarding Malvolio as a satirical portrait of a Puritan, 
and an even less plausible case for regarding Angelo in the same light. 
With Jonson and Shakespeare he ranks Middleton’s comedy The Family 
of Love, an entertaining, though very ordinary, exploitation of the mis- 
conceptions current about this quite harmless sect. 
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The book contains a bibliography of the dramatic works consulted, 
and is clearly and adequately indexed. There are six well-reproduced 
title-pages of works referred to in the text, and the level of production 
throughout is up to the usual high standard of this venerable series. 


Swansea. S. W. Dawson. 


Englische Religidse Lyrik des 17. Jahrhunderts. Studien zu 
Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughan. By Arno Escu. Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer, 1955. 225 pp. DM 19.50/22.50. 


In his Introduction Dr Esch reviews critical opinions on ‘metaphysical’ 
poetry from the seventeenth century to the present day, with particular 
stress on the estimates of it which appeared after Grierson published his 
Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century, and on the 
revival of interest which T, S. Eliot’s review of Grierson’s anthology in 
the TLS initiated. In this short survey (pp. 1-16), Dr Esch is not content 
to register judgments, he presents them critically. He shows, for instance, 
that Eliot’s own aesthetics coloured his view of Donne and his con- 
temporaries; that early studies on ‘baroque’ literature overemphasized some 
characteristics of these writers, such as the use of paradox and antithesis 
in contradistinction to more ‘classical’ forms of literature, and lacked 
historical perspective; and that W6lfflin’s distinction between Renaissance 
and Baroque was often applied uncritically to literature. He notes also 
that British and American critics (‘denen von Hause aus eine starkere 
Abneigung gegen Systematisierungen eignet’, p. 8) have been more chary 
of such generalizations and have stressed both the differences and the 
similarities between the poets commonly called ‘metaphysical’; that in- 
vestigation of the imagery of these poets has also revealed their indebtedness 
to the tradition and to other European influences; finally he notes how much 
interpretation of ‘metaphysical’ poetry in the twenties and thirties was 
coloured by the predicament of the post-war generation, who tended to 
read their own problems into the literature of the early seventeenth century 
and interpreted this poetry as a personal expression of individual experience. 

Dr Esch’s balanced view of his predecessors inspires confidence in his 
own criticism. He believes that by analysing the structure of the religious 
poems he can show the relation between the personal and the supra- 
personal. He discusses Johnson’s pronouncement on ‘pious poetry’, and 
contrasts it with his poets’ views. Most of this chapter consists in an 
analysis of Herbert's conception of the aim and methods of religious poetry 
(particularly of the use of rhetoric), which is helpful if not quite new. 
The other poets are treated more summarily, since they did not express 
their views on the subject as Herbert did; but one is a little disappointed 
that Dr Esch did not take up the point later on in the course of his study. 
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The main body of the work consists in an examination of the religious 
poems of Donne, Herbert, Crashaw and Vaughan. Given the aim of 
the writer, it is not surprising that most of it should be devoted to analyses 
of poems with special attention to the development of the idea. This can 
be very illuminating, but at times, especially when dealing with longer 
poems, the analysis is a little heavy-going; the reader is apt to lose sight 
of the poem itself and to be immersed in what is sometimes a paraphrase 
of it; nor can he always see what Dr Esch is driving at in his laborious 
analysis. No doubt this was necessary for Dr Esch, but sometimes he 
could have withheld part of the evidence, and should have selected a few 
aspects of the poems which bear out his conclusions. In some cases, a 
brief comparison would have put into relief some characteristic aspect of 
the structure, and its significance. Dr Esch knows how helpful the 
comparative method can be, as his fourth and fifth chapters show 
(IV. Doppelfassungen Crashawer Gedichte, V. Crashaws Hymneniiber- 
setzungen); yet the examples he discusses in chapter V are surely telling 
enough to make any long analyses unnecessary, especially as these are apt 
to turn into paraphrases in which the tone and characteristic style of the 
poem are sometimes lost, as in his comments on St Thomas’s Adoro te, 
which make it sound less concise and pregnant than the actual poem. 

In his chapter on Donne, Dr Esch emphasizes the continuity between 
the secular and the religious poems. He believes that Donne’s attitude to 
worldly love, ie. seeking an absolute, has some kinship with religious 
experience, and he finds confirmation of this in the sonnet ‘Since she whom 
I loved ...’ According to him, Donne ‘analysiert sein Ich in seiner Be- 
ziehung zu einem Gegeniiber’ (p. 38) in both the secular and the divine 
poems. But Dr Esch also stresses the differences: while the other of 
the love-poetry is an equal partner, his God is fotaliter aliter, which makes 
for a completely different I-Thou relation. In his discussion of the divine 
poems, Dr Esch adopts the chronology proposed by Helen Gardner. He 
contends that Donne's personal interpretation of love led to his experiments 
in stanza forms and metre, while his acceptance of the Anglican doctrine 
after long searching for the true Church, compelled him to express his 
religious experience in stricter forms. This is a very attractive suggestion, 
but one may hesitate to accept it just because it is so attractive. Dr Esch 
then examines the structure of the poems; he takes into account Helen 
Gardner’s remarks about the liturgical character of La Corona, but shows 
that these sonnets leave the reader dissatisfied, which he attributes to the 
discrepancy between content and structure. His structural analyses of 
the other poems only confirm current views about them. 

The chapter on Herbert deals exclusively with structure, and here one 
feels that too much time has been spent on analysis. Dr Esch discovers 
five types of poems: those which consist of groups of ideas following each 
other (e.g. Providence); those in which the idea is illustrated in a catalogue 
of examples (e.g. Constancy); the pattern poems (e.g. Easter Wings); 
those that fall into two, mostly contrasting, parts (e.g. Justice II); and 
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finally a much larger group of poems divided into three parts, i.e. statement 
of the theme, development, application. Dr Esch devotes most of his 
chapter to analyses of poems of this type, but these fail to illuminate 
what is peculiarly Herbert's. It is a little disturbing that so many of the 
examples discussed should be little parables, where of course the story 
must have a beginning, a middle and an end. And surely, there are 
far more important characteristics, such as the tone, which the structural 
analysis leaves aside. The danger of so strong a limitation of the method 
appears, for instance, in the discussion of Discipline, for the ‘Aufbau’ 
hardly accounts for the intensity of feeling and the ultimate quiet achieved. 
Only in the conclusion does the significance of Herbert's favourite structures 
appear, when Dr Esch contrasts Herbert with Donne. But one would 
gladly sacrifice a few pages of analysis for a fuller development of this 
point. More interesting is the attempt to link Herbert's structures with the 
religious oratory of the period, although Dr Esch does not differentiate 
sufficiently between the oratory of Donne and Andrews and of Herbert's 
country parson. To invoke John Wilkins’s advice to divine orators as 
evidence of the kind of oratory that may have influenced Herbert’s poems 
is to ignore the debates about the right kind of eloquence in the seventeenth 
century. But Dr Esch is right to link Herbert’s poems with his advice to 
the country parson; his ambiguous attitude to rhetoric, discussed in the 
second chapter of this book, might have thrown further light on the subject. 
Once again, the conclusion of this chapter reveals an understanding and 
a sensitiveness to the poems which one had forgotten in the course of 
the analyses. 

The fourth chapter deals with poems of Crashaw which have come down 
to us in two different versions, and Dr Esch’s purpose is to show that the 
revisions reveal an evolution from loose, epigrammatic structure to more 
organic development of the idea, emotion and imagery. Readers may find 
it particularly hard to follow the laborious analyses that support the thesis, 
but they will agree with the author that the later versions generally have 
more unity and depth, that the images are less decorative and become 
structural symbols, and that later revisions suggest an evolution from Eros 
to Logos. The comparison with Herbert’s Marie Magdalene brings out 
characteristics of Crashaw’s which are essential, and in a more suggestive 
manner than the long-drawn discussions of structure. Dr Esch remarks 
that Crashaw’s Magdalene does not beg to be delivered from suffering, 
that her tears bring her delight; he might have added that our failure to 
respond to the tears and pain is probably due to this mixture of pain and 
delight, and to the expression of it in the sensuous language of erotic 
poetry. 

Anybody familiar with a few of Crashaw'’s poems would guess that 
St. Thomas Aquinas would suffer a sea-change when translated by the 
admirer of Teresa. A few passages would therefore have sufficed (in 
Ch. V) to illustrate Crashaw’s predilection for the pathetic, his tendency 
to expand and to intensify the emotional appeal, and his preference for a 
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‘rhapsodic structure’ in which the tension is heightened. Dr Esch’s 
concluding remarks (p. 151) are very much to the point, stressing as they 
do the fundamental differences between the types of sensibility that- the 
two poems reveal (‘Stromte die helle Geistigkeit des thomistischen Erlebens 
eine gelassene, sichere Ruhe und eine zarte Innigkeit des Gefiihls aus, so sind 
Crashaws Strophen von heissem Begehren und rauschhafter Verziickung 
durchgliht’). Perhaps he should have added a word about the very 
different effect which they have on the reader, and shown why the feeling 
which informs Adoro Te rings so much truer than Crashaw’s languishings. 
Though the point does not need to be laboured, Dr Esch’s further 
examples, treated more briefly, amply confirm our feeling that Crashaw 
is constantly aiming at such effects: not only his translation of Adoro Te; 
but his version of Dies Irae and of Stabat Mater Dolorosa show the same 
search for pathetic effects and for heightening of emotions. 

The last chapter, dealing with Vaughan’s conception of nature, is 
perhaps least satisfying of all, since it has hardly anything new to offer. 
That Vaughan’s attitude to nature was not that of the romantic poets; that 
he only saw shadows of eternity in nature; that he viewed the whole 
creation as involved in the fall of man, but felt the difference between 
nature’s adherence to her laws and man’s constant erring; that he did 
not regard nature as an end in itself, nor started from nature to discover - 
the God in nature; all this hardly needs restating. Nor does the summing 
up of Vaughan’s conception of nature tell us much about his peculiar 
quality as a poet. Not until p. 181 does Dr Esch stress the distinctive 
features of Vaughan’s treatment of nature, but he does not develop these 
more important points. And the book closes on the rather lame conclusion 
that Vaughan does not share the ‘modern’ conception of nature and that 
the revived interest in him as though he were a forerunner of the romantics 
was wholly mistaken. Perhaps Dr-Esch could have accounted for this 
mistaken view if he had taken Traherne into his province, for the reader 
cannot but ask why this poet was left out of a study on the ‘englische 
religisse Lyrik des 17. Jahrhunderts’. 


Liége. IRENE SIMON. 


Court Trials in Mark Twain and Other Essays. By D. M. 
McKeirHan. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 178 pp. 


f 9.50. 


Most of this book is devoted to a consideration of court trial scenes in six 
of Mark Twain’s major works. Clemens was interested in the machinery 
- for administering justice and liked to portray courtroom situations, especially 
dramatic ones. The subject is therefore a promising one. The author's 
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treatment of it, however, is disappointing. The bulk of his presentation 
consists not of discussion or analysis but of summaries of Twain's court- 
room scenes; of the 105 pages devoted to the subject, six are commentary 
and 99 are summary. The primary objection is not that the summaries 
are a pale rendering of Twain's vivid scenes (the author says he has tried 
to capture ‘a little of the quality of Twain in retelling the stories’), nor 
that they are narrated in the past tense, as though they were history, rather 
than in the present tense, which is customary for summary of fictional 
narrative. Why, indeed, are the summaries given at all? Or, if summary 
is needed, why could it not have been brief, and the discussion amplified ? 

The material cries out for analysis and commentary, and after reading 
of the trial scenes one is faced with many questions he wishes had been 
answered. Why, for instance, were trials virtually ‘an obsession’ with 
Mark Twain? It is true that he was passionately interested in justice, and 
it is also true that the legal system, in his opinion, often obstructed justice. 
Yet, although his trial scenes aim satiric barbs at judges, juries, and insanity 
pleas, in only one of his six major trial scenes is there ultimately a mis- 
carriage of justice. What is the significance of this fact? What does 
it tell us of Twain's realism? 

In accounting for Twain's fondness for trial scenes, should not more 
be made of the opportunity they afforded for drama, including in several 
an opportunity to exploit the theme which, for both moral and dramatic 
reasons, so strongly appealed to the author — the ‘worm turns’ theme? 
Then, too, what is to be made of the fact that four of the six scenes treated 
were written after the fiasco of the typesetting machine and subsequent 
bankruptcy? After 1890 Twain cast about, at times desperately, for 
marketable copy. It was this need that led him to revive Tom and Huck 
in Tom Sawyer Abroad and Tom Sawyer, Detective. Is it possible that 
he wrote so many trial scenes during this period because, having succeeded 
with them in earlier works, he could repeat the formula with a minimum 
of strain? Questions like these are provoked by the material but few 
answers are given. 

The author is more satisfying in commenting on Mark Twain's artistic 
manipulation of his material. He discerns patterns of repetition in Clemens’ 
rendering of trials and points out his unerring skill in building to a dramatic 
climax. One wishes, however, that he had carried this analysis further. 
His observations on Twain's art, most of them valid and enlightening, 
deserve emphasis and development. As it is, they are overshadowed by 
detailed summary. 

The seven ‘other essays’ contained in this volume are reprinted from 
journals. Several of these are source studies relating details of Twain's 
work to the writings of the humorists of the Old Southwest. Clemens’ 
indebtedness to this tradition has, of course, long been recognized. What 
the author does is to pinpoint specific borrowings. He is aware that this 
is a hazardous undertaking, inasmuch as the comic characters, plots, and 
devices were virtually common property. He properly avoids insisting 
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on a single, necessary source, and his suggestions are the more valuable 
for this restraint. His claims, too, for the indebtedness of Tom Sawyer 
Abroad to Jules Verne’s Five Weeks in a Balloon are moderately plausible. 
As with the courtroom studies, however, one wishes there were fuller 
inference. Locating and establishing a source is but a first step. The 
more important question, at least for criticism, asks how the source is 
used. Discussion in this vein would have enriched these studies. 


Columbia, Missouri. Leon T, DickINson. 


Adverb oder Praposition? Zu einem klarungsbediirftigen 
Kapitel der englischen Grammatik. Von Gerruarp Dierricn. 
Halle (Saale): VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1960. 173 pp. 


In this monograph the author attempts to establish a set of criteria that 
will enable the student of English to decide whether in certain combinations | 
of verb + particle + noun or pronoun the particle is an adverb or a 
preposition. This, the author points out, is not only a matter of academic- 
theoretical interest, it has its consequences for word~-order and stress. 
Throughout the book there is evidence of a dual purpose: 1. to write a 
chapter of English syntax; 2. to instruct the reader (and especially the 
student of English as a foreign language) in English usage. As usual, the 
stone intended to kill two birds merely scares them away. The student in 
search of the right track can hardly see the wood for the trees and the 
scholar hoping to find a new method with which to approach an ancient 
problem is confronted with the onerous task of disentangling the useful 
suggestions made by the author from an abundance of irrelevant material 
without any scientific value. 

The book is divided into three parts with an Finleitung and a Schlusswort. 
The introduction discusses briefly the relation between adverb and pre- 
position from a historical point of view, mainly with reference to the 
question which of the categories is the oldest. In the first part (A) Ver- 
haltnis von Adverb und Praposition zueinander the author compares a 
number of sentences of the type J looked about and I looked about me, 
the second half of this part being a discussion of the form ONTO with 
quotations from various authors on the merits and demerits of the form 
written as a single word. Part B, Die Unterscheidung von Adverb und 
Praposition, deals with some of the criteria Dietrich proposes to adopt for 
his further investigation, and part C, Einzelne Partikeln mit Doppelnatur, 
demonstrates the application of these criteria to a number of verb + particle 
combinations. In this part the author first discusses a number of com- 
paratively easy examples and then proceeds to analyse a large number 
of combinations of verbs + over and verbs + through. About 110 pages 
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are filled with examples of these two particles and detailed discussions of 
their nature. As appears from its relative length this is the most important 
part of the book, and besides it is the part most likely to help the student 
in search of practical information. The author himself readily admits that 
even this thorough treatment is far from complete, but the student who has 
the patience to work through long lists of examples will certainly find 


much to enlighten him.. Mr. Dietrich is to be thanked for his attempt to 


throw light on a matter which so far has not been gone into very thoroughly. 
Unfortunately the value of the book is greatly diminished by the unscientific 
methods the author has applied. Its pages bristle with antiquated notions 
and ancient fallacies, and time and again the reader finds himself confronted 
with ghosts he had thought exorcized thirty or forty years ago. A short 
list of some transgressions of the rules of scientific method will here 
be given: 

1. No adequate definitions are given of the terms adverb and preposition. 
The author seems to think this unnecessary and confines himself to saying: 


Das Wesen des Adverbs besteht — wie bekannt — aber darin, dasz es — ohne mit 
einem Substantiv oder Pronomen zu stehen — vielmehr zu einem Verb gehGrt, dessen 
Begriffsgehalt es modifiziert (‘ad verbum’). Eine Praposition hingegen muss notwendiger- 
weise Bezug auf ein Substantiv oder Pronomen haben; der Bezeichnung “Adverbum’ genau 
entsprechend, ware daher ‘Adnomen’ eine recht treffende Pragung dafiir, die iiberdies 
‘Praposition’ (‘nach der Reihe’) und ‘Postposition’ (‘der Reihe nach’) aufs gliicklichste unter 
einem Oberbegriff vereinigen wiirde. (p. 11). 


Comment : 

a. It is incorrect to say that an adverb modifies the meaning of a verb. 
In ‘the rain is giving over’ ‘giving’ itself has little or no meaning pour la 
conscience des sujets parlants, but it is the group (or semi-compound) 
‘giving over’ which ‘means’ something. 

b. A preposition may also qualify other parts of speech: “The day before 
yesterday’, “Tea for Two’. 

c. Jespersen’s caveat solves at least one problem here: 


The names of the parts of speech are taken from Latin, but students of Latin should be 
warned against the etymological fallacy of taking these names at their face value: a pronoun 
(Latin: pronomen) is not what stands instead of a name or a noun (how would this apply 
to who or nobody ?); an adverb (Latin: adverbium) need not belong to a verb (cf. nearly 
ready, nearly everybody), nor need a preposition (Latin: praepositio) stand before the 
word it governs (go the fools among (Sh.); What are you laughing af?). You might 
just as well believe that all blackguards are black or that turkeys come from Turkey; 
many names have either been chosen unfortunately at first or have changed their meanings 
in course of time. (Essentials of English Grammar 7.59). 


d. The word ‘adnomen’ would lead to even greater confusion since Poutsma 
coined the term ‘adnominal adjunct’ as a common name for all modifiers 
of nouns or pronouns and distinguished into attributive and predicative. 
(A Grammar of Late Modern English, Part I, Preface p. IV). 

e. The imperative necessity of an adequate definition is especially apparent 
in a sentence like: J went over in my mind the girls I could ask (Dietrich 
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p. 64), where the author declares that Jespersen (MEG III 9.13) wrongly 
assumes over is an adverb! 

2. When discussing ‘I looked about me’ as an extended form of 
‘I looked about’ (p. 12) Dietrich says: ‘Das Adverb geht unter gleich- 
zeitiger Lockerung seiner Verbindung mit dem Verb ein engeres syn- 
taktisches Beziehungsverhdltnis zu der hinzutretenden Ergaénzung ein, . 
schliesst sich mit ihr zu einer grammatischen Gruppe zusammen und wird 
so adnominal, d.h. zur Praposition.’ This running about of words may 
well bring on a spell of dizziness in the reader! The most curious element 
in the process described is the Erganzung. ‘Hinzufiigung’ might be 
acceptable, assuming one sentence to be the parent of the other, but 
Erganzung clearly implies that ‘I looked about, he came down, he looked 
in, etc.’ are not complete utterances ! 

3. On a par with this notion of incompleteness (which reminds us of 
the old bugbear ellipsis) is the idea of correct and incorrect usage. Both 
proscriptive and prescriptive grammar are encountered in ‘In folgenden 
Satzen ware daher into unrichtig: ...’ (p. 16), and ‘.. Satze, in denen 
noch heute getrenntes on to zu Recht besteht ...’ (p. 17). The descriptive 
grammarian should confine himself to ‘This is found’, “That is not found’, 
“This is found frequently’, ‘That is found rarely’, while the last two 
statements are hardly satisfactory unless it is explicitly stated where and 
when ‘This’ or ‘That’ is ‘frequent’ or ‘rare’. 

4. In scientific investigation of linguistic phenomena it is impossible to 
disregard the spoken language without making mistakes that cause the 
investigator unnecessary trouble. Thus Dietrich has to discuss at length 
the forms ONTO and ON TO (pp. 16-18) in order to ascertain in what 
cases it is correct to write ONTO as a single word, so that the adverb + 
preposition collocation may be distinguished from the prepositional com- 
pound. Considering Dietrich’s regard for spelling we need hardly be 
surprised to find that on page 13 ‘he came out of his room’ is supposed to 
contain an adverb and a preposition ! 

5. The method used in the main part of the book (Part C, Einzelne 
Partikeln mit Doppelnatur) is very unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of linguistic science. The author gives a number of examples of com~- 
binations ‘verb + certain particles’, each set being divided into two groups, 
the first containing the particle used as preposition, the second with the 
particle as adverb. In several cases he refers back to certain rules of 
word-order established in Part B and in other cases he adds in brackets 
the word-order that would be found if the noun in the example were to 
be replaced by a personal pronoun. Thus we find: 


‘We will row ... across the river [across it]’ (p. 29) 
*... help me put across the ideas that we stand for [them across]’ (p. 29) 


In the first sentence the word-order ‘across it’ shows across is a preposition, 
in the second sentence ‘them across’ obviously contains an adverb. The 
‘clues’ in brackets are in most instances marked (C), which means that they 
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were provided or approved by ‘Mr. Closs ... geborener Englander ... 
Dozent an der Privaten Fachschule fiir das Dolmetscherwesen ... Stuttgart’. 
It appears that especially in the more difficult cases it is ultimately Mr Closs 
with whom the decision ‘Adverb oder Praposition?’ rests. On page 154 
‘I could never read through the Nouvelle Heloise’ is listed under ‘preposition’ 
and ‘To read through two manuscripts’ under ‘adverb’ because Mr. Closs 
adds [through it] to the former example and [them through] to the latter. 
So in the last resort argument and conclusions are largely based on the 
private opinion of an Englishman living in Germany. As it is generally 
known that sentences coined especially to illustrate grammar-rules are 
often far from idiomatic such evidence is inadmissible in a serious work 
on syntax. Moreover the principles of selection of the quotations them~- 
selves are such as to diminish the value of the findings considerably. 
Among forty quotations on pages 62 and 63 (chosen at random) we 
find only five from original twentieth century texts, twelve quotations 
are sentences from original nineteenth century texts and the remaining 
twenty-three have been collected from English and German works on idiom 
and grammar. Perhaps some of these twenty-three examples are based on 
authentic English texts, but no further references being given the reader 
is left to decide for himself whether these quotations (the majority!) are 
acceptable. He may well begin to feel some doubt about the advisability 
of accepting them when finding that even texts written by non-English 
scholars are used as sources for quotations (p. 103: a quotation from 
R. W. Zandvoort; p. 146: Johannes Hedberg). The quotations have been 
taken from texts ranging from the sixteenth century down to the present 
day. In some cases older examples are rejected because the word-order 
is said to be obsolete now, in other cases however they are given without 
any comment. Usually it is the omnipresent Mr Closs who is the final 
arbiter as to what is idiomatic nowadays and frequently he is virtually 
‘the onlie begetter’ of all the examples given of a certain verb + particle 
combination. When finally we note that many ‘quotations’ are mere three 
or four word fragments of sentences we must conclude that the book is 
not to be recommended as a valuable contribution to the study of English 
syntax. 

Its main value, then, seems to rest on its function as a guide for foreign 
learners of English, for whose benefit, by the way, phenomena of juncture, 
stress, intonation, etc. are disregarded as criteria in the analyses. One 
more quotation will be necessary to give an impression of the nature of 
the assistance offered to the students: 


1. Prp.: The lion bit through the ropes with which he had been bound [through them: 
‘biss sich durch die S, hindurch’] (C). 

2. Adv.: The lion bit through the ropes with which he had been bound [them through: 
‘biss die S. durch’] (C). 

Ercesnis. Wo der Handlungsvorgang auf das Subjekt beschrankt bleibt, ist die Aktionsart 

durativ (‘wie lange ?’) und die Fiigung intransitiv-prapositional; wo er unmittelbar ein 

Objekt in Bewegung setzt, ist die Aktionsart konklusiv (‘innerhalb welcher Zeit ?’) und die 


row'm-& 


onte 


eh alee te a a A EE AT HS 


ee oe mall. wea ol 
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Konstruktion transitiv-adverbial; das Adverb ‘through’ steht hierbei in lokalem Sinn im 
Wechsel mit einer deutlicheren prapositionalen Ortsangabe. 


A detailed critical discussion of the ‘Ergebnis’ would fill many more pages, 
but then the length of this review would increase out of all proportion to 
the scope of the book reviewed. For the same reason numerous further 
deficiencies of this monograph will not be mentioned here. If this review 
has assumed the nature of a critical discussion of method it is because 
Dietrich’s Adverb oder Praposition? is such a striking example of the 
disastrous consequences of lack of scientific method in linguistic research. 


Bussum. J. A. van Ex. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XLII 


127. Microbes and Us (Title of a book issued in the Pelican Series). 

‘Tll come with you’, said Sir Richard. 

‘Me, too’, said Nigel ungrammatically. Edmund Crispin, The Case of the Gilded 
Fly, ch. 6, p. 77 (Penguin). 

“Williams is all right, Dick’, said Fen. ‘He’s been employed in the college for years 


on odd jobs about the place, and I don’t think he’s liable to fits of homicidal mania’. 
(Williams speaking) “Not me’. Id., ib., p. 79. 
‘I'm afraid that that is none of my business, good gracious me, not at all’, said Mr. 
Beddoes primly. David Walker, Diamonds for Moscow, ch. i, p. 8 (Penguin). 


‘How did Mrs. Coles come to meet your husband? Do you know that?’ 
‘Oh, dear me, yes’. Gladys Mitchell, Spotted Hemlock, ch. 7, p. 68 (Penguin). 


Account for the obliques us and me. 


128. “When did you last see your daughter ?’ 

‘During the summer-holiday. She was at home for a few days and then said she had 
made plans to go away with this young art student’. Id., ib., ch. 6, p. 58. 

‘Dodo doesn’t know — not that I really care — but I let Norah get married from 
here. In the Easter-holiday it was, the Wednesday after the Bank holiday.’ Id., ib., 
eh. 7,.p: 65. 

‘I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Biancini at the college, if you remember’, said 
Dame Beatrice. ‘He has quite forgotten his summer-holiday, I imagine, with all this 
trouble and upset coming upon you both?’ Zd., ib., ch. 11, p. 103. 


When do we use holiday to refer to a vacation period, when holidays? 


129. It would be no use to lose one’s head. Robert Hichens, The Way of Ambition, 
ch. 34, p, 429. 
It’s no use, I fear, to ask Tod. Galsworthy, The Freelands, ch. 7, p. 78. 


It was no use to argue with Selma. Mrs. Sidgwick, The Severins, p. 45. 
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‘It’s no good to keep on saying that’, said Mrs. Fen reasonably, rescuing her knitting- 
wool from the attentions of the cat. “You've got to make up your mind one way or 
the other.’ Edmund Crispin, The Case of the Gilded Fly, ch. 12, p. 178 (Penguin). 


Explain the use of the verb-stem as a complementary adjunct to It’s no 
use and It’s no good. 


Answers and comments to be sent to 


21, Frans Halsstraat P. A. ERaADEs. 
Haarlem (Holland). 


Brief Mention 


Studia Germanica I. Gent-Belgié, Universiteitsstraat 16. 1959. 
229 pp. Price B.Fr. 150,—, f 12.—, Fr.Fr. 1700. 


Studia Germanica Gandensia II. Gent-Belgié, Blandijnberg 2. 
1960. 239 pp. Same price. 


Spieghel Historiael van de Bond van Gentse Germanisten. 
Redaktie en Sekretariaat: R. Haeserijn, Dr. De Reusestraat 15, 
Sint-Amandsberg. Abonnement 60 F. per jaargang. 


In Belgian universities the Department of Germanic languages comprises Dutch, German, 
English and (éventuellement) the Scandinavian languages; there is no such thing as a 
separate Department of English or German. This state of things manifests itself in 
publications like those mentioned above. In the first volume of Studia Germanica (Old) 
English is represented by a study by the English philologist A. S. C. Ross, the eleventh 
of a series dealing -with points connected with Aldred’s two North Northumbrian Glosses 
— that to the Lindisfarne Gospels (c. 960) and that to the Durham Ritual (970). 
The present instalment is entitled “Aldrediana XI: The U-Orthographies’. The Ghent 
Professor of English Literature, Dr W. Schrickx, contributes ‘Coleridge Marginalia in 
Kant's Metaphysische Anfangsgrtinde der Naturwissenschaft’, which are concerned with 
metaphysics rather than with literature. In the second volume Gandensia has been added 
to the title, and another member of the Faculty (C. Minis) has joined the Board of 
Editors. R. Derolez contributes ‘Aldhelmus Glosatus IV: Some Hapax Legomena among 
the Old English Aldhelm Glosses’. (It will be remembered that the third instalment 
appeared in the Belgian number of English Studies, June 1959.) Andrée Devolder edits 
John Clapham’s Latin Poem Narcissus (1591) with an introduction and notes. 

On a less austere level graduates and undergraduates of the same Department have for 
three years been publishing a quarterly, Spieghel Historiael, whose name is probably 
derived from the title of a long poem by the mediaeval Flemish poet, Jacob van Maerlandt. 
The current issue (June 1961) contains an article by J. Souvage on “Theme and Structure 
in Iris Murdoch’s The Flight from the Enchanter’. — Z 
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English Studies Today. Second Series. Lectures and Papers 
Read at the Fourth Conference of the International Association 
of University Professors of English held at Lausanne and Berne, 
August 1959. Edited by G, A. Bonnarp. Bern: Francke Verlag. 
1961. 322 pp. 


It is not possible to enumerate, let alone comment on, all the twenty-three papers printed 
in this volume. The best we can do is to mention by title those contributed by participants 
from the six countries represented on the Board of Editors of English Studies: 
H. Straumann, ‘Switzerland and the English-Speaking World’; R. L. M. Derolez, ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Literature: Attic or Asiatic? O.E. Poetry and its Latin Background’; I. Simon, 
‘Innocence in the Novels of George Eliot’; R. W. Zandvoort, ‘Grammatical Terminology’; 
F, Behre, ‘On the Principle of Connecting Elements of Speech in Contemporary 
English’. — Z. 


Handelingen van het Zesentwintigste Nederlands Filologen- 
congres. Gehouden te Groningen op woensdag 20, donderdag 21 
en vrijdag 22 april 1960. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1960. 
(Received 1961.) 244 pp. 


The Transactions of the 26th Netherlands ‘Filologencongres’ include the complete texts 
of the President’s opening address, “Thomas More en zijn Utopia’, and of the Vice- 
President's concluding lecture on ‘Charles Beard Bestreden: Oud en nieuw over de voor- 
geschiedenis van de grondwet der Verenigde Staten van Amerika’. Of the other con- 
tributions, those that come within the scope of this journal are summaries of papers 
read in the English section: D, Wilkinson, “The Vice of Virtue: Restoration Comedy and 
Courtesy Literature’; J. J. Vaissier, ‘Problemen bij het uitgeven van laat-middelengelse 
religieuze teksten’; A. Verhoeff, “The Business of Criticism’; and A. M. L. Knuth, 
‘Phonetic Drift’. — Z. 


~ Acta Conventus Romani. Romae MCMLIX. Proceedings of 
the Fifth International Conference of Linguists Sponsored by the 
Nature Method Institutes. Copenhagen MCMLXI. 126 pp. 


ae Language and Society. Essays Presented to ArTHuR JENSEN 
- on his Seventieth Birthday. Copenhagen: Det Berlingske Bog- 
trykkeri. 1961, 203 pp. ‘ 


In October 1959 the Nature Method Institutes of Denmark and eleven other countries 
invited more than eighty European scholars to a Linguistic Conference in Rome presided 
over by Professor Giacomo Devoto, of the University of Florence. Most of the papers 
read have been published in the Acta Convenfus Romani. Those bearing directly on 
English are by Paul Christophersen, “Towards a Standard of International English’, Bruce 
Pattison, ‘Some Difficulties of English’, and R. W. Zandvoort, ‘Grammatical Terminology, 
with special reference to English’ (summary only; the complete text in English Studies 
Today noticed above). 
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On the seventieth birthday (13 July, 1961) of the founder of the Nature Method 
Institutes, Mr. Arthur Jensen, colleagues, friends and pupils presented him with a volume 
of essays entitled Language and Society. The languages dealt with include Danish, 
French, Chinese, Latin, Greek, two African languages, Dutch, Italian, and Dano-Norwegian. 
English is represented by articles by F. Behre (‘A question of linguistic predictability’), 
G. Langenfelt (‘Land and country and equivalents’), R. Quirk & A. P, Duckworth 
(‘Co-existing negative preterite forms of dare’), and R. W. Zandvoort (“Varia syntactica’). 
There are also a few articles on subjects from English literature, as well as one by 
K. Brunner on ‘Sprachlehrbiicher im Mittelalter’. — Z. 


Periodicals Received 


Modern Language Notes. LXX, 7. Nov. 1955. R. H. Robbins, On Dating a Middle 
English Moral Poem. — R. M. Lumiansky, Tristram’s First Interviews with Mark 
in Malory’s Morte Darthur. — S. K. Heninger Jr., The Tempestatis Praesagia in 
Chapman’s Eugenia, — F. Staver, “Sublime” as Applied to Nature. — F. G. Marsh, 
Resolution and Independence Stanza XVII. — F. L. Gwynn, Correction to “Sweeney 
among the Epigraphs”. — G. Giovannini, The Hanging Scene in Melville's Billy 
Budd, — H. M. Campbell, The Hanging Scene in Melville’s Billy Budd: a Reply to 
Mr. Giovannini, — Id. LXX, 8. Dec. 1955. R. J. Clements, Literary Quarrels and 
Cavils: a Theme of Renaissance Emblem Books. — H. R. Rupp, Word-play in Pearl, 
277-278. — M. W. Bloomfield, The Magic of In Principio. — J. J. O'Connor, 
A Lost Play of Perkin Warbeck. — R. W. Dent, Webster's Borrowings from Whetstone. 
— J. I. Cope, Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedy and the Jig of “Singing Simpkin.” — 
M. Fixler, The Unclean Meats of the Mosaic Law and the Banquet Scene in Paradise 
Regained. — R. A. Biswanger, Jr. Several Words First Employed in D’Urfey’s 
The Richmond Heiress. — G. E. Onderwyzer, Sarah Scott’s Agreeable Ugliness, 
a Translation. — R. H. Super, Arnold’s Oxford Lectures on Poetry. — W. Vord- 
triede, A Dramatic Device in Faust and The Importance of Being Earnest. — 
H. M. Campbell, Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzantium’. — R. B. Davis, Hawthorne, 
Fanny Kemble, and ‘The Artist of the Beautiful.” — A. Turner, James Lampton, Mark 
Twain's Model for Colonel Sellers. — R. O. Evans, Wolfe’s Use of Iliad 1.49, — 
B. Foster, Spell (= “‘‘Rest”): an English Survival. — Id. LXXI, 1. Jan. 1956. 
R. L. Chapman, The Shipman’s Tale Was Meant for the Shipman. — W. A. 
Sedelow, Jr., Marvell's To His Coy Mistress). — M. Goldstein, Pope, Sheffield, 
and Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. — P. M. Zall, Hazlitt’s “Romantic Acquaintance”: 
Wordsworth and Charles Lloyd. — J. I. Cope, An Early Analysis of “The Victorian 
Age” in Literature. — L. Rubin, River Imagery as a Means of Foreshadowing in The 
Mill on the Floss. — R. A. Colby, Newman on Aristotle's Poetics. — M. Chaikin, 
A French Source for George Moore's A Mere Accident. — Id. LXXI, 2. Febr. 1956. 
R. R. Raymo, Vox Clamantis, IV, 12. — C. A. Owen, Jr., Relationship between the 
Physician’s Tale and the Parson’s Tale. — B. Moran, The Irene Story and Dr. Johnson's 
Sources. — J. Garlington, An Unattributed Story by Katharine Mansfield? — 
J. B. Kaye, Who is Betty Byrne? — J. Korg, A Possible Source of the “Circe” 
Chapter of Joyce’s Ulysses. — J. B. Colvert, The Red Badge of Courage and a Review 
of Zola’s La Débacle. — Id. LXXI, 3. March 1956. R. R. Raymo, The Parlement of 
Foules 309-15. — J. E. Whitesell, Chaucer's Lisping Friar. — N. E. Eliason, 
Some Word-Play in Chaucer's Reeve’s Tale. — R. O. Bowen, Chaucer, The Clerk's 
Prologue. — R. O. Bowen, Chaucer, The Man of Law's Introduction and Tale. — 
F, P. Magoun, Jr. Canterbury Tales B 1761-63, 1839. — W. L. Alderson, On 
Two Chaucer Allusions, — E, B, Partridge, A Crux in Jonson’s The New Inne. — 
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G. Watson, James Harrington: A Last Apology for Poetry. — D. C. Allen, Milton’s 
Alpheus. — L. E. Padgett, Dryden's Edition of Corneille. — A. M. Taylor, Swift's 
Use of the Term “Canary Bird”, — A. Sherbo, Christopher Smart, Reader of 
Obituaries. — J. Kissane, “A Night-Piece”: Wordsworth’s Emblem of the Mind. — 
L, Girdler, Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley and Scott’s The Black Dwarf. — K. L. Selig, 
Sveviana. — W. G. Sanderlin, Jr., Poe’s “Eldorado” Again. — S. Lainoff, A Note 
on Henry James's “The Real Thing”. — Id. LXXI, 4. April 1956. V. Jelinek, Three 
Notes on Beowulf. — R. R. Raynes, A New Satirical Proclamation. — R. H. Rob- 
bins, A Political Action Poem, 1463. — R. R. Raymo, Mors Solvit Omnia. — 
A. Renoir, Chaucerian Character Names in Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes. — D. C. 
Allen, Donne’s Compass Figure — W. M. Peterson, The Text of Cibber’s 
She wou'd, and She wou'd not. — D. Shusterman, An Edward Lear Letter to 
Wilkie Collins. — R. D. Brown, Suetonius, Symonds, and Gibbon in The Picture of 
Dorian Gray. — C. B. Beall, Another Early Use of “Autumnal”. — M. F, Martin, 
An Early Use of the Feminine Form of the Word Heir. — Id. LXXI, 5. May 1956. 
R. Howren, A Note on Beowulf 168-9. — S. Barnet, A Note on the Structure of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. — C. A. Nault, Jr., “Foure and Twenty Yer” Again. 
— F. H, Candelaria, Chaucer’s “Fowle Ok” and The Pardoner’s Tale. — J. T. 
Shawcross, Epitaphium Damonis: Lines 9-13 and the Date of Composition. — 
D. C. Allen. Paradise Lost, I, 254-5. — B. Dearing, Some Views of a Beast. — 
L. H. Powers, The Influence of the Aeneid on Fielding’s Amelia. — R. W. Rader, 


Ralph Cudworth and Fielding’s Amelia. — P. M. Zall, Wordsworth and John 
Constable. — M. Steinmann, Jr., Coleridge, T. S. Eliot, and Organicism. — 
J. Stillinger, Notes on Keats's Letters. — D. B. Lyman, Jr., Aiken and Eliot. — 
W. Silz, Longfellow’s Translation of Goethe’s “Ueber allen Gipfeln...”” — E. L. 


Volpe, The Childhood of James’s American Innocents. — J. N. Satterwhite, Robert 
Penn Warren and Emily Dickinson. — Id. LXXI, 6. June 1956. J. Hollander, 
“Moedes or Prolaciouns” in Chaucer’s Boece. — R. R. Raymo, Three New Latin 
Poems of Giles Fletcher the Elder. — E. K, Brady, The Probable Source for Spenser's 
Tobacco Reference. — D. C. Allen, The Scala Religionis in Paradise Lost. — D. W. 
Ferguson, Jonathan Swift, Freeman of Dublin. — M. Peckham, Gray’s “Epitaph” 
Revisited. — R. F. Gleckner, Irony in Blake’s “Holy Thursday”. — K. L. Selig, 
Sabuco de Nantes, Feij6o, and Robert Southey. — R. C. Schweik, Bishop Blougram’s 
Miracles. — F. Wasiolek, Yanko Goorall, a Note on Name Symbolism in Conrad’s 
Amy Foster. — R. Stanton, Dramatic Irony in Hawthorne's Romances. — Id. LXXI, 7. 
R. H. Wilson, Some Minor Characters in the Morte Arthure. — K. G. Cross, ‘Balm’ 
in Donne and Shakespeare: Ironic Intention in The Extasie. — J. I. Cope, Science, 
Christ, and Cromwell in Dryden’s Heroic Stanzas. — F. Manley, Ambivalent 
Allusions in Dryden’s Fable of the Swallows. — G. E. Bentley, Jr. The Date of 
Blake’s Vala or The Four Zoas. — R. A. Greenberg, A Possible Source of Tennyson’s 
“Tooth and Claw”. — C. B. Beall, A Dantean Simile in Browning. — W. T. Going, 
The Ring and the Brownings. — M. Chaikin, A Possible Source of Hardy’s The 
Well-Beloved. — J. M. Morse, Joyce and the Blind Stripling. — D, W. Evans, 
The Cabe Book of T. S. Eliot. — Id. LXXI, 8. Dec. 1956. A. H. Orrick, Redes ond 
Hattres, Beowulf 2523. — B. Boyd, The Rawlinson Version of Theophilus. — E. R. 
Mitchell, The Two Mayings in Chaucer’s “Knight's Tale’.— T. C. Rumble, The 
First Explicit in Malory’s Morte Darthur. — E. E. Wilson, Jr. The Genesis of 
Chapman’s The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois. — R. E. Hughes, Pope's Imitations of 
Horace and the Ethical Focus, — J. M. Aden, Scriptural Parody in Canto I of The 
Castle of Indolence. — R. W. Ayers, Hopkins’ The Windhover: Further Simplification. 
— Id. LXXII, 1. Jan. 1957. A. Renoir, “Romigan Ures Rices’: A Reconsideration. — 
C. F. Biihler, The Verses in Lambeth Manuscript 265. — G. G. Williams, The 
Hous of Fame and the House of the Musicians. — R. B. Gottfried, Spenser and 
The Historie of Cambria. — J. M. Stedmond, Another Possible Analogue for Swift's 
Tale of a Tub. — G. M. Harper, Symbolic Meaning in Blake’s “Nine Years”. — 
C. B. Willard, Ezra Pound’s Appraisal of Walt Whitman, — R. H. Woodward, 
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The Journey Motif in Whitman and Tennyson. — R. W. Stallman, Time and the 


Unnamed Article in The Ambassadors. — W. B. Bache, Nostromo and “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro”, — Id, LXXII, 2. Febr. 1957. B. Boyd, The Literary Background of 
Lydgate’s The Legend of Dan Joos. — W. W. Lawrence, The Wife of Bath and the 
Shipman. — J. M. Steadman, The Age of Troilus. — J. L. Jackson and 
W. E. Weese, “... Who Only Stand and Wait’: Milton’s Sonnet “On his Blindness.” 
— K. T. Emerson, Two Problems in Donne's ‘Farewell to Love.” — R. N. Maud, 
Pope and Miss Betty Marriot. — R. O. Evans, Conrad: A Nautical Image. — 
F, B. Drew, Masefield’s Dauber: Autobiography or Sailor's Tale Retold? — N. 
Wright, Emily Dickinson’s Boanerges and Thoreau’s Atropos: Locomotives on the 
Same Line ? — R. L. Gale, A Note on Henry James's First Short Story. — Id. LXXII, 3. 
March 1957. D. B. J. Randall, A Note on Structure in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight. — C. A. Owen, Jr., Chaucer’s Method of Composition. — J. D. Thomas, 
The Date of Mandeville’s Travels. — J. Crossett, More and Lucian. — N. K. 
Snortum, The Title of Nash’s Pierce Penniless:s — M. F. Moloney, The Prosody 
of Milton's Epitaph, L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. — C. Winton, Steele, The Jumbo 
and The Tatler No. 4. — M. Bell, A James “Gift” to Edith Wharton. — S. L. Gross, 
The Reflection of Poe in Conrad Aiken’s ‘Strange Moonlight’. — Id. LXXII, 4. April 
1957. O. J. Emory, Hall’s Edition of the Middle English Bestiary. — J. J. Lynch, 
The Prioress’s Greatest Oath, Once More. — A. K. Hieatt, Spensers Atin from 
Atine? — C. Camden, Three Notes on Shakespeare. — J. I. Cope, Volpone and the 
Authorship of Eastward Hoe. — D. C. Allen, Milton's Amarant. — D, P. Fren ch, 
Swift, the Non-Jurors, and Jacobitism, — J. I. Cope, Shakerly Marmion and Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock. — H. E. Gerber, The’ Clandestine Marriage and its Hogarthian 
Associations. — C. Dah], Neblaretai and Rattei in Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology. 
— E. R. Miner, A Poem by Swift and W. B. Yeats’s Words Upon the Window-Pane. 
— C. Short, Joyce’s “A Little Cloud.” — Id. LXXII, 5. May 1957. J. C. Pope, The 
Emendation ‘Oredes ond Attres,’ Beowulf 2523. — G. Cross, The Date of Marston's 
Antonio and Mellida. — A. E. Malloch, The Definition of Sin in Donne's Biathanafos. 
— J. M. Patrick, Ammianus and Alpheus: The Sacred River. — G. J. Worth, 
The English “Maupassant School” of the 1890's: Some Reservations, — A. F. Braun- 
lich, Some Sources of Henley’s Echoes. — J. L. Mazzaro, Apple Imagery in Yeats’s 
“The Song of Wandering Aengus.” — Id. LXXII, 6. June 1957. G. Friedrich, The 
Genesis of Michael Drayton’s Ode ‘To the Virginian Voyage.” — W. E. Farrison, 
Horatio’s Report to Hamlet. — J. L. Halio, Traitor in All’s Well and Troilus and 
Cressida. — FE, Reiss, An Instance of Milton's Use of Time. — J. H. Adler, Symbol 
and Meaning in ‘The Little Black Boy.” — C. Moorman, Wordsworth’s Prelude: I, 
1-269. — G, Friedrich, The Gnomonic Clue to James Joyce’s Dubliners. — M. M. 
Blum, The Fool in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” — R. B. Shuman, 
Buddhistic Overtones in Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. — Id. LXXII, 7. Nov. 1957. R. E. 
Kaske, Langland and the Paradisus Claustralis. — E. C. York, Dramatic Form in 
a Late Middle English Narrative. — W. R. Parker, Milton and the News of Charles 
Diodati’s Death, — R. Newcomb, Benjamin Franklin and Montaigne. — W. S, 
Walker, Poe’s “To Helen.” — R. A. Durr, Feathertop’s Unlikely Love Affair. — 
R. D. Altick, Browning’s “Karshish” and St. Paul. — V. Freimarck, Mainmast as 
Crucifix in Billy Budd, — Id. LXXII, 8. Dec, 1957. A. J. Kuhn, Blake on the Nature 
and Origins of Pagan Gods and Myths. — T. A. Gullason, New Sources for 
Stephen Crane’s War Motif. 
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‘Upon Appleton House’ and the Universal 
History of Man 


Upon a first reading, ‘Upon Appleton House’ seems a rambling, poorly 
organised poem full of anecdotes and descriptions without much inner 
connection. It is my purpose to show that this is not so; indeed, that it 
is possible to trace what E. Katherine Dunn calls ‘a logical relevance in 
the total pattern’. The esthetic design of Marvell's poem — like that 
of the Wakefield plays — is grounded on a theological or religious concept, 
to wit the contrast between innocence and corruption. This contrast is 
persistently pursued through regional history (the ‘glories and catastrophes 
of the local religious house’,? and perhaps also of England), through the 
family history of the Fairfaxes, and through universal history.* 

The concept of universal history is typical of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, and is intimately connected with the well-known four-fold 
method of Scriptural interpretation.* This four-fold method, according to 
which three levels of truth were found below that of the literal, surface 
meaning of the text, was also applied to Nature, as the second source of 
divine revelation accessible to man, 

As Marvell undoubtedly writes in a manner which suggests that he is 
consciously operating with various levels of meaning or types of truth, 
it may be wise to quote an example of the traditional exegetical technique 


from H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought : 


1 E. Katherine Dunn, “The Medieval Cycle as History Play: an Approach to the 
Wakefield Plays’, Studies in the Renaissance, XII (1960), 76-89. 

2 -Ibid. 

3 The main point of universal history is to unfold God's plan for His chosen people. 
St. Augustine’s City of God gives the classical exposition of the Christian theology of 
history according to which the history of the world is divided into a ‘cosmic week’ 
consisting of seven periods: the creation, the covenant with Noah, the covenant with 
Abraham, the exodus, the reign of David, the Babylonian captivity, and the incarnation 
of Christ. In such a history, questions of chronology are irrelevant since one is 
concerned with the inner meaning of events, these being interpreted as types of the events 
connected with Christ and God’s scheme of redemption. 

4 According to this method, four levels of truth were hidden in the Bible: (1) literal 
truth, (2) allegorical truth, (3) tropological truth, and (4) anagogical truth. The first 
level needs no comment; the second, allegorical level is based on a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and leads to perception of truth in relation to humanity as a whole. Thus 
the history of Israel can be interpreted as the history of man, and, in Marvell's poem, 
the same is true of the English in their role as ‘God's chosen people’. The tropological 
level provides insight into moral truth, the process being one of rational inquiry into the 
moral lesson taught by a specific event. Marvell's apostrophe to the unhappy bird 
(stanza 52) may serve as an illustration. The anagogical level is the most important, 
conveying as it does ultimate truth, a truth belonging neither to time nor space. 
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... the rock may have three levels of meaning as insight symbol, beyond its literal use 
as arbitrary or descriptive symbol. It may stand for Christ, ... or it may exemplify that 
which each soul should be to its fellows, as Christ himself used the symbol with reference 
to Peter; or finally, the rock may mean the foundation of the heavenly kingdom. In other 
words, every natural object may be taken allegorically as telling of the life of the Logos; 
tropologically, as conveying teaching as to the inner life of man; and anagogically as 
containing revelation of the life in glory. Every symbol should be understood at one and 
the same time in all of these significations ... Each natural object, whether animate or 
inanimate, had its particular meaning on each of these three levels.® 


In his descriptions of the house, the garden, and the fields belonging to 
Fairfax, Marvell similarly pursues various levels of meaning. In a recent 
publication D. C. Allen has ably explained the political allegory;* a 
tropological or moral sense can be discovered in most episodes, but the 
purpose of this article is primarily to trace the existence of a possible 
anagogical interpretation leading to a perception of absolute truth. In 
the course of his exposition of Marvell’s poem, D. C. Allen takes notice 
of certain parts which may be interpreted typologically or anagogically,” 
but this type of insight symbol is not pursued systematically. 

I have already shown, in a previous article in this journal, that Marvell's 
‘The Garden’ is pervaded by occult ideas stemming from Platonic and 
Hermetic doctrines.2 As we shall now see, the same is true of his lines 
‘Upon Appleton House’. If one asks why Marvell should trouble to weave 
allusions to Hermetic lore into the texture of his lyrics, sufficient reason 
is found in the fact that Lord Fairfax, after his retirement in 1650, imposed 
upon himself the task of translating a theological commentary on the 
Hermetic books.® Religious and philosophical ideas of some considerable 
subtlety were therefore dear to the heart of the man apostrophised in ‘Upon 
Appleton House’, and it is therefore scarcely surprising that such ideas 
should have been introduced into the poem. 

The hint that more is meant than meets the eye is particularly clear 
in those stanzas which use episodes from Genesis and Exodus as insight 
symbols. Their typological significance would at once have occurred to 
Marvell’s contemporaries who still were familiar with that method of 
exegetical exposition which dates back to the early Middle Ages. Thus 


5 H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought (Yale University Press, 1929), 
p. 19f. 

6 Don Cameron Allen, Image and Meaning: Metaphoric Traditions in Renaissance 
Poetry (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960), 115-153. 

7 Thus he comments on the fact that Noah's stay in the Ark for forty days is a type 
of Christ's retreat into the wilderness for forty days for the purpose of contemplating his 
mission. If Marvell intended his allusion to the former event to provoke associations with 
the latter, his re-enactment of Christ’s passion in stanzas 77 and 78 has been carefully 
prepared for. Cp. also the interpretation of Maria Fairfax as divine wisdom. 

8 “Andrew Marvell's “The Garden": A Hermetic Poem’, English Studies, XL (1959), 65-76. 
® The manuscript can be consulted in the British Museum Library. 

10 Rosemond Tuve’s A Reading of George Herbert (London, 1952) contains much 
interesting information about the various avenues through which certain typological 
significances had become sufficiently familiar for poets to draw upon them for the sake 
of their generally accepted symbolic value. 
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the crossing of the Red Sea alluded to in stanza 49 traditionally stood 
for Holy Baptism, through which the forces of evil (Pharaoh and his 
horsemen) are overcome; the sea itself symbolised Christ consecrated with 
red blood.** Among contemporary poets, George Herbert and Edward 
Benlowes often resorted to the technique of using crucial Old Testament 
events as shorthand symbols for spiritual meanings. The case of Benlowes 
is particularly relevant, since Theophila (1652) contains so many parallels 
with Marvell's poem.” Perhaps their most striking common feature is 
that both combine the symbolical interpretation of Nature with the sym- 
bolical interpretation of the chief events of the Old and New Testament. 
On viewing the landscape, both are reminded of the crossing of the Red 
Sea and of the river Jordan, of the miraculous provision of manna and 
quails in the desert, of Christ’s love sacrifice on the cross, and of the 
religious devotee’s union with Christ in a holy death which murders sense. 
Also minor descriptive details are shared. In his two last cantos, devoted 
to the joys of rural retirement, Benlowes introduced grasshoppers into his 
landscape (XIII, 11), compared the waving fields of grain to seas (XIII, 
12), and described how the mowers cut the grass, comparing the action 
to a cutting off of flowery tresses (XIII, 2). Both also refer to the act 
of retirement as a retreat into a fortress, from which the Christian wages 
a pious war against the world, the flesh, and the devil. And, in so doing, 
both refer to the Cinque-Ports and to the necessity of keeping strict guard 
over the five senses; the chief difference between the two is that Benlowes 
employs the Cinque-Ports as a symbol of the five senses, while Marvell 
praises Fairfax’s retreat from military command in terms of a retreat from 
the Cinque-Ports into the ‘five imaginary Forts’ of the garden, each of 
which is directed at one sense. It is, however, possible that Marvell, 


11 A fifth-century theological treatise explains the meaning in the following terms: 
‘Allegorically, moreover, the Red Sea is the baptism, Christ consecrated with red blood. 
The Hebrews who leave Egypt and cross by the Red Sea, are the faithful who leaving 
the darkness of infidelity, cross by the baptismal font, Pharao and the Egyptians are 
killed in the sea, because the devil is killed in the baptismal font, losing the power which 
he had. The dead are certainly our original sin and our committed sins, provided that 
such existed previously’. Quoted from J. E. Cross and S. I. Tucker, ‘Allegorical 
Tradition and The Old English Exodus’, Neophilologus, 44 (April 1960), p. 126. The 
translation into English is my own. 
12 Benlowes had finished his poem before Marvell came to Nun-Appleton, and it was 
circulating in manuscript among friends and acquaintances. One of these was Mildmay 
Fane, Earl of Westmoreland, the brother-in-law of Lord Fairfax. Both Fane and Fairfax 
wrote poetry in their retirement, but that of Fairfax was never published. If the many 
points of similarity between Theophila and ‘Upon Appleton House’ are more than the 
work of chance, the likeliest explanation is that Marvell had access to a manuscript 
version of Theophila during his residence with Fairfax. 
183 Compare Il. 285-288 and 349-350 with the following excerpt from the prefatory 
passage headed ‘Pneumato-Sarco-Machia: or Theophila’s Spiritual Warfare’: 
Then be sure 
That all thy outworks stand secure ... 
Design 
With constant care a watch o’er every part ; 
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too, intended the Cinque-Ports to stand for the five senses in the manner 
suggested by Benlowes. 

No student of Marvell can afford to be ignorant of the poetry of 
Benlowes. The latter’s exploitation of the symbolic meanings inherent in 
the landscape of retirement is particularly important. Like Marvell, 
Benlowes finds pointers to the universal history of man in the landscape 
itself. Thus within two stanzas Benlowes discovers God ‘in all we see’ 
by associating rocks, seas, and rivers with the striking of the rock by Moses, 
the crossing of the river Jordan, and of the Red Sea: 

Friend, view that rock, and think from rock’s green Wound 


How thirst-expelling streams did bound: 
View streams, and think how Jordan did become dry ground. 


View Seas, and think how waves, like walls of glass, 
Stood fix’d, while Hebrew troops did pass ; 
But Clos’d the Pharian host in one confused mass. (XII, 81-82) 


The typological significance of these three events is much the same; 
all of them stand for a process of purification through water. Moses 
striking the rock was a type of Christ, from out of whose side issues the 
water of redemption; 1* and both the crossing of the Red Sea and of the 
Jordan could be interpreted as a process of purification through baptism.* 
By studying the book of Nature (‘Our books are Heav’n above us, air 
and sea / Around, earth under ... XII, 80) Benlowes reads the great 
lesson of the purification possible through a spiritual baptism: ‘Such mental 
buds we from each object take, And ... of them we make / Spiritual 
wreaths’ (XII, 100). Since Marvell, too, is preoccupied with the question 
of a possible regeneration of man, Nature, and the body politic, he resorts 
to the same Scriptural events, whose typological significances are so 
admirably suited to underline his main motif. However, in contradistinction 
to Benlowes, Marvell invests these events with allusions to Hermetic and 
Neoplatonic philosophy, in this manner making the texture of his poem 
even more complex. Thus the Ark into which the poet retreats before 
the Flood is not only the Ark of Noah, or the Holy Ark of the Lord; it 


is a ‘yet green, yet growing Ark’ (1. 484) and hence should be associated 
with the benedicta viriditas of Hermetic thought.” 


Ev'n at thy Cinque-ports, and thy heart 

Set sentinels. Let Faith be captain o’er 

The life-guard, standing at the door 

Of thy well-warded breast ... 
G. Saintsbury, ed., The Caroline Poets, Vol. I (Oxford, 1905), p. 322. 
14 See Rosemond Tuve, op. cif., for examples of the habitual juxtaposition of pictorial 
representations of Christ on the cross and Moses striking the rock. A second common 
juxtaposition involves pictures of the Red Sea crossing, of Christ’s baptism, and of those 
grapes which symbolise the blood of Christ. These iconographical representations were 


placed together (in the manner suggested by Benlowes by means of words) because they 
had the same typological significance. 
15 See footnote 11. 


16 See E. C. Pettet, Of Paradise and Light. A Study of Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans 
(Cambridge University Press, 1960), p. 73. 
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The quest for redemption and innocence regained is closely connected 
with the fortunes of the Fairfax family, the Lord General appearing like 
a new Moses, and with the history of the church. The rescue of the 
‘Virgin Thwates’ from her gloomy nunnery was a rescue from a state 
dominated by evil (‘I know what Fruit their Gardens yield, / When they 
it think by Night conceal'’d’) to the holy state of matrimony. Similarly the 
retirement of the Lord General was prompted by the wish to avoid the 
depravity inherent in the world; it represents the conquest of conscience 
over ambition, of mind over the world of sense. Fairfax’s environment 
reflects the same contrast between innocence and corruption. Over against 
his modest house appears ‘proud Cawood Castle’ as a visual manifestation 
of the ambition of its “Prelate great’ (stanza 46). The beauty and 
sweetness of the garden makes the poet bewail that ‘luckless Apple’ which 
made man mortal and laid waste “The Garden of the World’ (stanza 41). 
The corruption which thus gained entrance into man, Nature, and the 
body politic is allegorised in the stanzas describing how the ‘Traitor-worm’ 
destroys the oak so that it may be felled by the lightest stroke. The cruel 
massacres of the mowers (types of soldiers engaged in civil war) provide 
_ a graphic illustration of that state of war which marks the post-lapsarian 

state. The chaotic state of the world is again strongly stressed in the 
concluding stanzas which denounce it as a ‘rude heap together hurl’d; / 
All negligently overthrown, / Gulfes, Deserts, Precipices, Stones.’ The 
lesser world of the garden contains the same elements, but in ‘more decent 
Order tame’. The forces of innocence form a strong contrast to the forces 
of evil. Thus the first Fairfax, in attacking the Nunnery and exposing 
the “Wooden Saints’ and ‘Relicks false’, becomes a type of the Protestant 
hero, ‘whose Offspring fierce / Shall fight through all the Universe’. On 
a smaller scale, he imitates the redemptive action of Christ in his rescue 
of a human soul from corruption to sanctity. Similarly, in strong contrast 
to the cruel massacres of the mowers stands the spiritual warfare conducted 
by the Lord General against the world and his own five senses. The 
concluding section focusses on Maria Fairfax as the symbol of innocence. 
She is presented as the archetype of that beauty and innocence which 
marks the garden of Nun-Appleton. Indeed, by virtue of the sanctity 
of its residents, Fairfax’s estate becomes “Heaven's Center, Nature's Lap, | 
And Paradice’s only Map’. The internal and external worlds are inter- 
dependent in the familiar manner of the Renaissance. When redeemed 
from vice, pride, and ambition, man bestows the same redemption upon 
Nature, just as conversely the corruption of Adam and Eve brought death 
and decay into the world. 

Once it is seen that Marvell’s poem is organised in this manner, its 
unity becomes apparent. The historical episode concerning the abduction 
from the Nunnery becomes relevant, and so do the various compliments 
to Fairfax and his daughter, and the political allegory. The individual, 
the church, the body politic, and nature must undergo the same process of 


purgation. 


Ee 


After these preliminary remarks we can now examine the poem more 
in detail. 

Stanzas 1-9 describe Fairfax and his house; the building is a reflection 
of the man who lives in it and accommodates itself to him, like a living 
organism. While the more extravagant buildings of the age reflect the 
vanity which once spurred on the builders of the tower of Babel (the ‘first 
Builders’ of line 24), Fairfax’s house is composed ‘Like Nature, orderly 
and near’, thus reflecting a more ‘sober Age and Mind’. The paradox 
that a great man like Fairfax is content to live in “dwarfish Confines’ is 
expressed in the phrase that “Things greater are in less contained’ (1. 44). 
Indeed, so ‘dwarfish’ is the house that it is compared to ‘Romulus his 
Bee-like Cell’ (1. 40). A passage in Theophila drives home the same 
lesson, which proceeds from a contemplation of the ‘body politic’ of the 
bees, so similar to that of man. ‘Great souls’, so Benlowes states, are 
confined ‘in small breasts’ (XII, 76). Because of this disproportion 
between the outer structure and its possessor, the house ‘scarce indures 
the Master great’ (50), and so sweats and swells in order to accommodate 
him. It takes but little effort to realise that the description also applies 
to the soul-body relationship. The soul, as the larger object, should 
confine the body; the body must be taught to endure the weight of the 
soul. The statement that ‘the Square grows Spherical’ (52) is a piece 
of literal description, since the great hall was topped by a dome, but the 
occult sense is the most important one. Both the house and man’s body 
are mortal, temporal, and imperfect and hence associated with that well- 
known symbol of the world, the square. Man's soul, however, is divine, 
immortal, and perfect and hence symbolised by the circle. The soul 
entering the body, or Fairfax entering his ‘house’, bestows immortality 
upon the world of gross matter for the duration of its stay. These are 
the “holy Mathematics’ that can turn a square into a circle*7 To 
summarise: Marvell's description of Fairfax’s house conveys literal truth, 
moral truth (the importance of humility), allegorical truth (the house is 
but an inn, a temporary dwelling-place in the long pilgrimage of the soul), 
and ultimate truth (the house-master relationship shadows forth the soul- 
body relationship). 

Stanzas 11-35 trace the progress of ‘this Houses Fate’. It is a neat 
paradox that the Nunnery stands for a corrupt worldliness, while, after 
the Protestant reform, it turns into a proper religious house: ‘T'was no 
Religious House till now’ (280). The Nunnery was like an enchanted 
castle; the ‘glad Youth’ acts to break the evil spell, and so the ‘Castle 
vanishes or rends’ (270). 

Fairfax’s military career clearly prompted the use of military terms 
employed in the subsequent description of Fairfax and his estate (stanzas 
36-46). However, they were also surely intended to provoke associations 


™ D.C, Allen, op. cit., p. 118 refers in this context to the ‘homo perfectissimus’ ot 
Renaissance painting. 
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with the traditional picture of the true Christian as a soldier armed with 
the weapons of his faith.® Fairfax’s garden reflects his own innocence 
and piety and thus forms a suitable setting, like the house. The very 
stars, flowers, and bees form vigilant patrols to protect this new Garden 
of Eden. The complaint that man lost his ‘Garden of the World’ through 
the ‘luckless Apple’ carries the argument one step further. It is interesting 
that Marvell should associate England before the Civil War, ‘that dear 
and happy Isle’, with the Garden of Eden, but the anagogical sense must 
not be overlooked. After the Fall, man did indeed turn into a soldier, since 
war is a symptom of the fallen state. For this reason war and the 
implements of war have overgrown the innocent magazines and forts of 
Nature. Instead of flowers, man ‘plants’ ordinance (or artillery)* and 
‘sows’ powder. Therefore, what the world and particularly England needs 
more than anything else, is the cultivation of ‘that Heaven-nursed Plant’, 
conscience. Its flowers are eternal and divine and shine in ‘the Crowns 
of Saints’. 

Stanza 47 opens that long mid-section where the poet traces the 
universal history of man in the surrounding landscape. Can it be mere 
coincidence that this landscape possesses all the features subsequently 
attributed to the world in the last stanza but one, to wit ‘Gulfes, Deserts, 
Precipices, Stones’? Thus Marvell discovers veritable gulfs in the ‘abyss’ 
of that ‘unfathomable Grass’; when the mowers cross the field they remind 
him of the Jewish tribes in the desert; the green ‘spires’ of the grass resemble 
‘Precipices tall’ from which giant grasshoppers squeak out their contempt 
for man, while the haystacks on the level meadow appear like rocks above 
a calm sea. Marvell's poetic vision seems to transform the landscape into 
a complete map of the world against which all major events in the history 
of man are acted out. Again I shall omit discussion of the political 
allegory of these stanzas, referring the reader instead to D. C. Allen’s 
exposition. . 

Marvell has already alluded to the Garden of Eden and the Fall; the 
giant grasshoppers of stanza 47 may therefore be an allusion to that 
race of giants which peopled the earth between the expulsion from the 
garden and the Flood. If so, they represent forces of evil. The same 
interpretation follows, if one associates the grasshoppers with the events 
narrated in Numbers 13:33 or Nahum 3:17, passages which provide 


18 Benlowes gives fine expression to this traditional idea in a prose passage prefaced to 
his epic: ‘The life of a true Christian is a continual conflict ... our blessed Saviour coming 
like a Man of War, commands in Chief, under the Father ... When He offers Himself to 
us, He then invades us; ... He binds when He embraceth us. In the cords of love He 
leads us captives; and kills us into life, when He crucifies the old, and quickens in us 
the new man. So then here is no death, but of inbred corruptions: no slaughter, but 
of carnal affections, which being mortified the soul becomes a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God.’ Saintsbury, ed., Caroline Poets, I, 321. See also footnote 13. 

19 To plant ordinance meant to put or place ordinance in position for discharging. The 
Oxford English Dictionary quotes the following example from 1650: ‘Plantyng your 
ordenaunce here and there on your walles and Bulwarkes ..,’ 
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useful clues to an understanding of the political allegory.2° According 
to the former passage spies sent by the Israelites to investigate Canaan 
bring back false reports which cause the chosen people to lose confidence 
in God and in Moses. The spies allege that the Promised Land is peopled 
by giants, ‘and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight.’ Now in exegetical exposition the seven hostile tribes 
of Canaan represented the Seven Deadly Sins. Just as Israel, after 
crossing the Red Sea, had to overcome these tribes in battle, the Christian, 
after baptism, must rout the forces of evil. For the time being the giants 
seem the superior force, pouring their contempt on men ‘as we walk more 
low then them’. They cannot be overcome until after baptism, i.e. after 
the crossing of the Red Sea. This event follows in stanza 49. The line 
‘Walking on foot through a green Sea’ recalls that famous couplet from 
‘The Garden’: ‘Annihilating all that’s made / To a green Thought in a 
green Shade’. Marvell's preoccupation with greenness is obvious in both 
- poems. For the alchemists the so-called benedicta viriditas represented 
the essence of the vegetable world, since the creative spirit descended into 
the vegetable world in the form of greenness.7*_ The crossing of the green 
sea therefore may suggest a penetration into the creative essence, or 
principle. 

The statement that ‘the Grassy Deeps divide, / And crowd a Lane to 
either Side’ should be remembered when reading, in stanza 78, that a lane 
is formed between the two woods on Fairfax’s estate by virtue of the 
fact that “The Trees before their Lord divide’. In the political allegory, 
then, Fairfax acts the role of Moses. Is he also, by virtue of his Hermetic 
studies, the leader in penetrating to the heart of the mystery of the 
Creation? If this Hermetic explanation of the green sea seems far-fetched, 
one may compare stanza 63, where Marvell emphasises the darkness and 
closeness of the forest by stating: “There the huge Bulk takes place, as 
ment / To thrust up a Fifth Element’. The fifth element, too, is a Hermetic 
concept. An explanation of this concept can be found in The Book of 
Quinte Essence,* a manuscript treatise dating from 1460-1470, and 
professing to be a summary of ‘the book of quintis essenciis in latyn, that 
hermys the prophete and kyng of Egipt, after the flood of Noe fadir of 
philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of god to him sende’. The 
effect of this fifth element or essence is to purify and preserve that which 
otherwise would have been subject to corruption, and in its working the 
heaven and the sun combine to influence man ‘in as miche as it is possible 
in deedly nature’. When Marvell therefore retreats into the forest, ‘this 
yet green, yet growing Ark’, he retreats into the creative principle, exposing 
himself to the purifying influence of the fifth element. This process may 


20 See Joan Grundy, ‘Marvell's Grasshoppers’, NGQ, CCII (1957), 142, and D. C. Allen, 
op. cit., p. 134. 
21 See footnote 16. 


22 Early English Text Society (London, 1866), Original Series, No. 16, 
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be characterised as a spiritual equivalent to the crossing of the Red Sea, 
i.e. of Holy Baptism. 

The retreat into the forest is an escape from the ‘land On the political 
level, the flood symbolises civil war; on the spiritual level, it stands for the 
kind of confusion which existed in Chaos. Sea monsters were popularly 
supposed to usurp the dwellings of men at the time of the Deluge,* just 
as a serpent was believed to inhabit the primeval sea of Chaos. Like 
Noah, the poet seeks refuge in the Ark. His sanctuary, however, is ‘yet 
green, yet growing’ and hence constitutes the dwelling-place of the creative 
principle. In the words of Arthur Dee’s Chymical Collections, 1650: 
‘For when he inspired in things Created, the Generation of the world ... 
he gave also a certain Springing and Budding, [that is greenness or 
strength] ... and that Greenness they called Nature’24 AsD,C. Allen has 
pointed out, Noah’s forty days in the Ark was viewed as a type of Christ’s 
retreat into the desert where he stayed for forty days to contemplate his 
mission. The imitation of Noah therefore is also an imitation of Christ. 
The reference to the Ark of Noah may also be interpreted as a reference 
to the Ark or Tabernacle of the Jews. This second Ark is associated 
with flooded rivers, since it was this holy vessel which, when carried in 
front of the Jews, caused the river Jordan to dry out (Joshua, 3:13). 
Like the river Denton, the Jordan was equally apt to overflow at harvest- 
time, and it was so flooded at the time of the crossing into Canaan. The 
statement that in the Ark ‘all Creatures might have shares, / Although in 
Armies, not in Paires’ can be interpreted on two levels. As applied to 
the Ark of Noah, the couplet suggests that vast numbers are capable of 
finding accommodation there. However, since the creatures taken 
aboard by Noah notoriously arrived in pairs, the negation seems curious. 
If we apply the phrase, not to the Ark of Noah, but to the Ark as a 
symbol of God, and if we interpret God in a Platonic or Hermetic manner, 
the paradox is explained. In Platonic philosophy God, as pure mind, con- 
tains within Himself the archetypes of all created things and of everything 
yet to be created. The rejection of creatures ‘in Paires’ requires a purely 
Hermetic explanation, and one which I have already given in my exposition 
of those lines in ‘The Garden’ where Marvell explicitly excludes Eve from 
his Paradise.2° The Hermetic account of creation teaches that the division 
into sexes was a result of man’s losing his first bi-sexual structure, a 
structure which he shared with God and as a result of which his mind had 
complete command over his body. After the division into two sexes, man 
lost this complete command, became mortal and subject to the reign of 
brute matter unless he succeeded in subjecting his body to his mind. 
Both ‘The Garden’ and ‘Upon Appleton House’ are, in effect, sermons 
on the necessity of liberating the mind, couched in language understood 


23 Isabel Gamble MacCaffrey, Paradise Lost as ‘Myth’ (Harvard University Press, 1959), 
p. 167. 

24 See footnote 16. 

25 See footnote 8. 
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only by the initiated. The square must be transformed into a circle. 
If, then, it is the mortal aspect of creatures which is reflected by their 
living together in pairs, they shed their sexuality together with their 
mortality on entering the Ark, ie. the sphere of the Divinity, of pure mind. 

The attribution, to the forest, of a Fifth Element, stresses the purity 
and immortality of the place. Its holy associations are further streng- 
thened by the subsequent comparison, in stanza 64, between the forest 
and the Holy Temple of God. At this point Marvell again-shares a 
poetical motif with Benlowes.® The trunks form “Corinthean Porticoes’, 
the arching boughs the ‘columnes of the Temple green’, while the birds 
act as ‘winged Quires’ which ‘echo about their tuned Fires’. Stanzas 
68-71 focus attention on the single tree. If the Holy Temple of the forest 
represents Holy Church, each individual tree would represent one member 
of this spiritual body. The ‘inverted Tree’ (1. 568) recalls Plato, who 
compares man both to an inverted plant and an inverted tree. Thus he 
states, in the Phaedrus, that man is a tree ‘whose nervie root Springs in 
his top’. And Timaeus, section 9, places ‘the most sovereign form of soul 
in us’ in ‘the summit of our body’. This soul ‘lifts us from earth towards 
our celestical affinity, like a plant whose roots are not in earth, but in 
the heavens. And this is most true, for it is to the heavens, whence the 
soul first came to birth, that the divine part attaches the head or root 
of us and keeps the whole body upright’. 

The manner in which Marvell, in stanzas 71-76, identifies himself with 
his environment, merging his own identity, suggests the contemplative 
technique of Plotinus, according to which the advanced stages of con- 
templation are marked by an intimate union between the contemplator and 
the object of his contemplation.7” A similar intimate union had marked 
the prelapsarian relationship between God and man, and man and the 
res creatae. The statement that the poet is beginning to understand the 
language of the birds therefore suggests that his contemplation is leading 
to a re-establishment of man’s ancient innocence and of his effortless 
communion with the res creatae. In other words, the effect of the Fall 
is partly annulled when the poet begins ‘to call / In their most learned 
Original’. Indeed, the poet’s communion with Nature is so intimate that 
he begins to grasp the occult significance of that which he sees in ‘Natures 
mystick Book’. He reads all the secrets of life in a ‘light Mosaick’. The 
literal sense (that the light, falling through the branches and the leaves, 


26 See the Latin argument prefixed to Canto XII, part of which may be translated as 
follows: “This grove is a temple; the open boughs are the panelled ceiling, each trunk 
forms the pillar (or column) of the sacred house, the passable forest is the open door ... 
I praise God with my voice, and the choristers fall in (harmonise) of their free will ... 
the echo acts as clerk and says Amen.’ 

27 Plotinus states (Ennead III, viii, 8) that in the advanced stages of contemplation 
‘the object contemplated becomes progressively a more and more intimate possession of the 
Contemplative Beings, more and more one thing with them’, And he adds that ‘Contem- 


plation and its object constitute a living thing, a Life, two inextricably one. The duality, 
then, is a unity ...’ 
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forms a design in mosaic) should be supplemented by interpreting the 
phrase as a reference also to ‘the Light that Moses, also brooding in the 
wilderness, saw in the blazing bush’? Ficino, moreover, refers to the 
Hermetic account of creation as Mosaica mysteria, so that ‘Mosaick’ may 
be taken in a wider sense as referring to all occult accounts of the mysteries 
of creation.- This usage of the word was possible, since the belief prevailed 
that the revelation vouchsafed Moses, was also given to the prophets of 
other nations, like Hermes the Egyptian. He was a priscus theologus, 
not a pagan. 

Stanzas 74-78 form the central part of the poem, presenting those insights 
that are gained by reading the mystic book of Nature in ‘this light Mosaick’. 
Marvell begins by depicting himself as a priest, whose ‘antick Cope’ consists 
of oak leaves, caterpillars, and the ‘familiar trails of ivy’, enclosing him 
like a mistress. The breezes and the mossy banks similarly court the poet, 
offering soft beds and cooling air. Stanzas 74-75 recall the famous fifth 
stanza of “The Garden’, and indubitably have the same background of 
Hermetic lore. The vegetable part of creation loves man for the sake 
of the image of God in man, and so man becomes a lover-priest, mediating 
between the res creatae and God.”® Stanza 76 may refer to the apocalyptic 
horsemen, as suggested by D. C. Allen, but it seems to me to make better 
sense if we associate the horsemen with Pharaoh and his hosts, in 
theological exposition the traditional symbols of the devil and his forces. 
Exodus 14 refers so frequently to ‘Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, and his 
horsemen’ that the phrase is hammered home like a refrain. The poet, then, 
has ‘incamp’d’ his mind behind the trees so that he is as invulnerable in 
relation to ‘the World’ as the encamped Israelites were in relation to 
Pharaoh and his horsemen.*° When attacked, the Israelites are rescued 
when Moses, on the command of God, lifts up his rod and divides the sea. 
An allusion to this action, as has already been noticed, occurs in stanza 78, 
where the “Trees before their Lord divide’. No wonder, therefore, that 
it is in this lane, protected by the rod of Moses-Fairfax, that Marvell 
wishes to remain fixed. 

Stanzas 77-78 employ phrases which suggest that the lover-priest turns 
into a sacrifice in imitation of the Passion of Christ. Continuing his 
contemplative self-identification with the object contemplated, Marvell 
re-enacts the crucial event in the universal history of man, that event which 
invests the Old Testament stories with their true, spiritual meaning. Thus 
Noah and Moses were types of Christ, their redemptive actions fore- 
shadowing His. Similarly the Red Sea stands for baptism, for Christ 


28 D.C. Allen, op. cif., p. 146. 
29 See the article referred to in footnote 8 for a more detailed exposition of this 


Hermetic concept. 
30 The King James version of the Bible uses the word encamping: “But the Egyptians 
pursued after them, all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his 


army, and overtook them encamping by the sea ...’ Exodus, 14: 16, 
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consecrated with red blood.*t As in ‘The Garden’, the purpose of the 
spiritual baptism desired by the poet, is the release of the mind from the 
body in the manner recommended by Platonic and Hermetic doctrine. 
Benlowes describes the same process in more Christian terms, when he 
presents Christ’s entrance into man as a crucifixion of the old man and the 
birth of a totally new being. Christ ‘binds when He embraceth us’, He 
‘kills us into life’. That which dies on the cross — the ‘old man’ — are 
our ‘carnal affections’, and as soon as this has been achieved, ‘the soul 
becomes a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God’? Stanza 77 
reads like a paraphrase of Benlowes’ statement: ‘In the cords of love he 
leads us captives’. The woodbines and the vines are traditional symbols 
of love; the twining vine often symbolises the mystic wedding of the soul 
to Christ. Thus Benlowes frequently refers to Christ as the vine,** and 
he describes the mystic union in those sexual terms that had become 
traditional with the general acceptance of a spiritual explanation of 
Canticles. Thus he exclaims: ‘Loving, I'm lov’d! While with my 
Spouse I twine!’ *4 

Several points support the theory that the purpose of the sacrifice is 
to establish the reign of mind over body. The initial description of 
Fairfax and his house had stressed the view that the mind should command 
the body, that the mind should turn the square of the body into a circle, i.e. 
into that which is eternal and immortal. And in the stanza just preceding 
the symbolical crucifixion, Marvell had stressed how completely his mind 
has encamped itself behind the trees, and how securely he ‘gauls’ the 
horsemen of the world. 

My interpretation of stanzas 77-78 depends not only upon the descriptive 
terms (‘brambles chain me too’, ‘courteous briars nail me through’, and 
‘stake me down’), but upon the entire context. While ‘stake me down’ 
and ‘tye my Chain’ might be taken as simply suggesting that Marvell is 
comparing himself to an animal chained to a stake, I cannot see that 
‘nail me through’ fits into this picture. Surely the briars are chosen for 
their resemblance to the crown of thorns? And when one considers the 
sequence of events leading up to this stanza — the references to the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall, the race of giants begotten by devils on the descendants 
of Cain, the Flood, the exodus from Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, 
and the defeat of Pharaoh and his horsemen — when one considers this 
sequence of events and their allegorical and anagogical significances, 
stanzas 77-78 must present an imitation of the crucial moment in the 
universal history of man. 

Marvell states specifically that the place for the tying of the chain is 
in the open lane between the trees which ‘divide’ before their lord 
(Moses-Fairfax). The lane represents an area placed under divine 


31 See footnote 11. 
32 See footnote 18. 
83 Theophila, IX, 81. 
84 Theophila, IX, 91. 
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protection; the allusion to the crossing of the Red Sea suggests that a 
spiritual baptism is taking place, through which all evil forces and 
inclinations are killed, like Pharaoh, and his chariots, and his horsemen. 
The lane is also compared to ‘a long and equal Thread’ leading ‘Betwixt 
two Labyrinths’, i.e. it represents that narrow path on which the Christian 
must pass through the wilderness of the world. The final staking down 
(of the Cross?) must occur ‘where the Floods did lately drown’. The 
subsequent stanza (79) explains the reason why: the Flood has receded, 
and ‘No Serpent now nor Crocodile | Remains behind our little Nile’. 
The serpent, of course, is the great adversary — the serpent of the Garden 
of Eden, the serpent which inhabited the primeval sea of Chaos, and 
Pharaoh himself. Milton too, exploited this traditional interpretation of 
Pharaoh when he referred to him as the ‘River-dragon’ and as a type of 
Satan, devoured by his own elemental chaos as the Red Sea closes over 
him and his hosts.2° When, in the words of Milton, ‘the adversarie 
Serpent’ has been quelled, ‘long wandered man’ has finally been brought 
‘Safe to eternal Paradise of rest’.** This is what happens also in Marvell's 
poem. Through the victory of Christ on the cross, Chaos has been over- 
come, and the result is a new creation, whose grass ‘Seems as green 
Silks but newly washt’. 

The most conspicuous feature of this new creation is the “Chrystal 
Mirrour slick’ of the river, ‘Where all things gaze themselves, and doubt / 
If they be in it or without’ (stanza 80). And, like Narcissus, the sun 
pines for its own reflection in the water. These lines are clearly charged 
with allusions to Platonic and Hermetic ideas. Ficino states flatly that 
the mind is the mirror of God: Mens est Dei speculum." The purity of the 
river would therefore seem to suggest a corresponding purity in the mind 
of man. The crowning sacrifice has resulted in a purification of the mind 
of man, so that it reflects things truly. Lines 636-638 should be compared 
with lines 43-44 of ‘The Garden’, where Marvell compares the mind to an 
ocean where each kind ‘Does streight its own resemblance find’. As an 
emanation of the Divinity, the mind must — like the river — reflect all 
things within itself. Which is true reality — the res creatae, or their 
archetypal forms in the mind of God? If the purified river represents 
the purified mind, then the fact that it holds the meadow in ‘wanton 
harmless folds’, licking ‘its yet muddy back’, suggests a new relationship 
between mind and matter. Conflict has been superseded by mutual love. 

The comparison between the Sun and Narcissus becomes meaningful 
when one interprets it in the light of the Hermetic account of creation. 
One major point in this account is the description of how the disembodied 
mind, on penetrating down towards the newly created earth, views its own 
reflection in the water. Since mind is an emanation of the Deity, this 


85 Paradise Lost, XII, 190-196. 
386 Daradise Lost, XII, 213-314. 
37 Ficino, Opera Omnia (Paris, 1641), I, 596. 
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means that that which is reflected, is ‘the fair and beautiful Shape or 
Form of God’. On seeing this reflection, the mind falls in love with it 
and is led to cohabit with gross matter. In Marvell's lines it is the sun 
which views its own reflection in the waters. The sun was usually 
» described as the shadow of God by the Neoplatonists. Thus Ficino writes: 
‘By what means, then, exists the light of the sun? As the shadow of God. 
What, then, is God? God is the sun of the sun, the light of the sun is 
God in earthly form.’** Marvell clearly refers to this definition in “The 
Garden’ when he uses the term that ‘milder Sun’ about the physical sun. 
If God, then, is the Sun of the sun, we get a series of diminishing 
reflections of the divine mind: in the visible sun, and in the reflection of 
the visible sun in the river. Although the image of the sun in the river is 
a reflection of a reflection, the reflecting medium is so pure that there is 
little loss of power or quality. This, then, is what happens when the 
serpent is expelled and the world made over anew. The image of God 
is reflected in the mind of man without distortion. 

The descriptive terms of stanza 81 further underline the identification 
between the mind and the river, and the body and the muddy bank. Thus 
the poet’s temples are said to be ‘hedged’ with ‘heavy sedge’, while his 
‘lazy Side’ is ‘Stretcht as a Bank unto the Tide’. Similarly his ‘sliding 
Foot’ is suspended (temporarily comes to a stop) against the roots of trees. 
It will be remembered that “The Garden’ employs the term ‘sliding foot’ 
about the stream issuing out of the fountain. 

The concluding homage to Maria Fairfax underlines the basic idea 
of the poem by presenting her as a true representative of purity and 
innocence. She is herself the archetypal pattern of beauty responsible for 
each separate manifestation of beauty in her own environment. As the 
exponent of peace, beauty and innocence, she serves as the great counter- 
foil to ‘bloody Thestylis’ (1. 401), the cruel goddess of war, sanguinea 
Bellona. D. C. Allen associates Maria Fairfax with heavenly wisdom, 
with the goddess ‘Athena as explained by Plato, and with the heroine of 
the Christian poem, Sophia Salomonos. As the former, she represents 
what Plato calls ‘the mind of God’, an interpretation which fits nicely into 
the esoteric context which I have tried to establish. As the latter, in the 
words of D. C. Allen, she is an emanation rather than a creation of God.®® 
She is ‘the vapor of the power of God’, a ‘reflection of eternal light’, a 
‘spotless mirror’, If the purpose of man’s quest be the subjugation of the 
body to the mind in a spiritual baptism resulting in purification and 
illumination, then what could be more suitable than a concluding apostrophe 
to that wisdom which issues from the mind of God? 

This reading of Marvell's poem has revealed an undoubted unity of 
theme and purpose. As in ‘The Garden’, literal description is made the 
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88 Ibid. “Ergo qui Solis est lumen? Umbra Dei: Ergo quid Deus est? Sol Solis 
est Deus, Solis lumen est Deus in corpore mundi ...’ The translation into English is 
my own. 

39 D.C. Allen, op. cit., pp. 148-153. 
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vehicle of insights into various kinds of truth. The various levels of 
meaning merge at all important points. The mowers are actual labourers, 
at the same time that they stand for soldiers engaged in a bitter and 
devastating civil war. On a third level — as Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea — they symbolise the ancient quest for purification through baptism. 
This baptism is then achieved by an imitatio Christi, that is, by a 
crucifixion of all carnal desires so that the divine principle in man, his 
mind, may regain its ancient purity and supremacy. Just as the fallen 
state implies the dominion of the body over mind, a state of affairs which 
leads to war both in the body politic and in the microcosmos of man, the 
regenerated state is marked by the supremacy of mind over body (a state 
reflected in the relationship between Fairfax and his house), and by 
_ mutual love not only between mind and body but also between man and 
the res creatae, and man and God. This is the ultimate truth revealed 
by Marvell's poem, a truth belonging neither to time nor space, and one 
which Fairfax was likely to interpret as an acknowledgement of his own 
semi-professional concern with the theological exposition of the Hermetic 
corpus. Writing for such a patron, Marvell could safely include philo- 
sophical or theological allusions of such a subtlety that they would be 
beyond the range of the uninitiated. In this circumstance lies perhaps his 
subtlest compliment to his noble employer. 


Oslo University. MAREN-SOFIE RgSTVIG. 


Kipling and the Helots 


An Interpretation of The Comprehension of Private Copper 


The Comprehension of Private Copper describes an episode during the 
Boer War. It was published in 1902. It is not one of Kipling’s best 
stories, and it is usually passed over, or only very briefly commented on, 
by critics. It is a piece of polemics rather than a story in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But it contains some curious features that to my 
knowledge nobody has ever tried to explain. For one thing, it has the 
appearance of being very badly put together, in a way that seems quite 
uncharacteristic of Kipling, containing what looks like a long digression 
that appears totally irrelevant to the subject. The meaning of its title is 
obscure. The present article attempts to show that this apparent digression, 
so far from being irrelevant, forms an integral part of the story, and in 
fact contains its real meaning. 
It may be well to begin by recapitulating the story: 
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Private Copper, in civilian life a Sussex shepherd, is on reconnaissance 
and is held up by a Boer. His captor tells him that he is really of English 
descent, but that he has come to hate England because of what happened 
to his father. The latter settled down in the Transvaal after the First 
Annexation, trusting to the promise that ‘as long as the sun rose and the 
rivers ran in their courses the Transvaal would belong to England’. (The 
reference is to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s speech at Wakkerstroom, October, 
1879.) When Gladstone restored the independence of the Republic after 
the British defeat at Majuba, nothing was done to protect him, and he was 
victimized by the Boers. For eight years life was made hell for him and 
his family. ‘My father, he lost everything — everything down to his self- 
respect’ — until at last, ‘cheated by your bitch of a country, he found out 
who was the upper dog in South Africa’. (Kipling is here repeating one 
of the stock criticisms of Liberal policy in South Africa.) 

The renegade is not an attractive type. He is arrogant, self-assertive, 
grievance-ridden, vindictive and brutal. (He promises Copper that he 
will have him flogged when he brings him back to the Boer camp.) He 
is over-voluble, excitable, unbalanced and is obviously suffering from an 
inferiority complex. Later on in the story, when he is taken away as a 
prisoner-of-war, he has a hysterical fit and screams at the top of his voice. 
In the scene in the British camp, where the soldiers treat the atrocity stories 
of a pro-Boer paper as a joke, he is completely bewildered by their 
behaviour. Clearly, the point that Kipling is at pains to make here is 
that, in spite of his English descent, the renegade is as unlike an English- 
man as it is possible to be — a fact of some importance for the under- 
standing of the real meaning of the story, as will appear below. Nor is 
he at all like a Boer, as Kipling describes them in his South African poems 
and stories. This is no doubt what he intends to convey by the very first 
thing we are told about the renegade, viz. that he wears ‘an obviously 
ready-made suit of grey tweed.’ The passage is characteristic of Kipling’s 
verbal economy, making its point in less than one line: the Boers wore 
broadcloth. The passage may also be intended as a preliminary hint at 
the Eurasian motif (see below): in his Indian stories the Eurasians are 
described as cheap imitations of Sahibs; and in 1901 no pukka gentleman 
wore ready-made clothes. Of the qualities popularly ascribed to the Boers 
in England at the time, he shares in fact only the two most unpleasant 
ones: a fondness for using the shambok and a contempt for black people. 
In short, he is an illustration of the degrading effect of being forced to 
give up one’s cultural allegiance and to conform to that of one’s masters. 

To resume the story: the renegade goes on to express his contempt for 


the English, with quotations from an English pro-Boer paper that he carries 
in his pocket : 


‘It took us about twenty years to find out how rotten you were. We know, and you 
know it now. Your Army — it is the laughing stock of the Continent. ... Look at 
what your own working classes, the diseased, lying, drinking white stuff that you come 
out of, are saying.’ He thrust the English weekly, doubled at the leading article, on 
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Copper’s knee. ‘See what dirty dogs your masters are. They do not even back you in 
your dirty work. ... You daren’t touch our loyal people in Cape Town! Your masters 
won't let you. .’1 


At the end of this harangue Copper catches the renegade off his guard 
and knocks him out. He brings him back to his unit, and the other 
soldiers hilariously read aloud from his pro-Boer paper ‘excerpts of the 
speeches of the accredited leaders of His Majesty’s opposition’ accusing the 
British troops of atrocities. The prisoner is bewildered by their behaviour, 
and their Canadian sergeant tells him that if it comes to that the Canadians 
do not understand them either. This is, of course, a resumption of one 
of Kipling’s favourite themes, viz. that the English national character is 
incomprehensible to people of other nationalities, while as far as the 
renegade is concerned it is meant to indicate the extent to which he has 
become spiritually a foreigner. 

So much for the story itself. But there is another theme, which is given 
considerable prominence, but which at the first glance does not seem to 
have any connection with the rest: that of the renegade looking and 
speaking like a Eurasian. 

It is first introduced as a mere hint immediately after Copper has been 
held up by him: 


The dark-skinned, dark-haired, and dark-eyed stranger was his first intimate enemy. He 
spoke, allowing for a clipped cadence that recalled to Copper vague memories of 
Umballa, in precisely the same offensive accent that the young squire of Wilmington ? 
had used fifteen years ago when he caught and kicked Alf Copper, a rabbit in each 
pocket, out of the ditches of Cuckmere. 


A little later, when the renegade calls Copper ‘You po-ah Tommee’, 
Kipling returns to the theme: 


Two years ago the sister of gunner-guard De Souza, East India Railway, had, at a dance 
given by the sergeants to the Allahabad Railway Volunteers, informed Copper that she 
could not think of waltzing with ‘a po-ah Tommee’. Private Copper wondered why that 
memory should have returned at this hour. (Both the name De Souza and the reference 
to the Indian railway service are of course meant to suggest Eurasians.) 


The half-caste motif is resumed later on, when the renegade speaks of 
his hatred for England: 


The voice quavered and ran high. Once more, for no conceivable reason, Private Copper 


1 Readers of the articles Kipling wrote from Cape Town during the war, e.g. The Sin 
of Witchcraft, will have noticed that some of the renegade’s opinions are shared by him. 
2 I am not quite sure what is intended by this reference to the Sussex squire, which 
is repeated a little later, but I think it must refer to the current accusation against the 
Transvaalers: that they were establishing themselves as a Master Race, not only in 
relation to the natives but also to the Ulitlanders. The renegade’s manner would then 
be an attempt to translate the arrogance proper to a Master Race into a familiar English 
pattern. Cf. Copper’s remark towards the end of the story: “Why, I caught ‘im in the 
shameful act of tryin’ to start a aristocracy on a gun an’ a waggon an’ a shambuck! 
Yes; that’s what it was: a bloomin’ aristocracy.’ 


E. S. XLII, 1961. 23 
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found his inward eye turned on Umballa cantonments of a dry dusty afternoon, when the 
saddle-coloured son of a local hotel-keeper came to the barracks to complain of a theft 
of fowls. He saw the dark face, the plover’s-egg-tinted eyeballs, and the thin excited 
hands. Above all, he remembered the passionate, queerly-strung words. 


The reader is thus led to conclude that the renegade is a half-caste. But 
this turns out not to be the case after all: when Copper knocks him out, 
the first thing he does is to examine his finger nails, but the opal colouring 
which is supposed to mark the Eurasian is not there. “No! Not a sign 
of it there’, he said. ‘Is nails are as clean as mine — but he talks just like 
‘em though.’ When he comes to, Copper tells him to say ‘pore Tommy’ 
again half a dozen times, and comments on his accent: ‘That's what's been 
puzzling me since I ‘ad the pleasure o’ meetin’ you. You ain't ‘alf-caste, 
but you talk chee-chee — pukka Bazar chee-chee.’ 

The Eurasian theme is thus interpolated into the story five times. What 
is one to make of this? Why does Kipling take so much trouble, and use 
so much space, first to suggest that the renegade is a half-caste, and 
afterwards to explain that he is not? The theme is far too insistent to 
be a mere digression, and no one familiar with Kipling’s short story 
technique, whose principal characteristic is an extreme verbal economy, 
could believe that it was. It is entirely foreign to his practice to introduce 
something into a story that does not serve a purpose, and in this case the 
theme appears, at the first glance, to be not merely a digression, but to 
have nothing whatever to do with the ostensible subject of the story. It 
must mean something, and it must be explicable, if one could only find the 
clue, for this is obviously not one of the stories that are meant to be 
enigmatic, like e.g. Mrs. Bathurst. And as long as we cannot explain what 
purpose the Eurasian theme is intended to serve, we may very likely miss 
the real meaning of the story. 

I believe that, so far from the Eurasian theme being irrelevant, the meaning 
of the whole story can be shown to hinge on it, and that, once it is grasped, 
it makes sense of an otherwise rather pointless tale. I also believe that 
at the time when it was written the clue to its meaning was accessible to 
most readers. For readers of to-day the clue is much more difficult to 
discover, because in order to do so one must go back to the general 
atmosphere and the forgotten catchwords of the Transvaal crisis. ° 

It may not be amiss to recall the fact that the ostensible cause of the Boer 
War was the treatment of the Uitlanders (i.e. the foreigners who had settled 
in Johannesburg on the Rand goldfields) by the Transvaal.- The Uit- 
landers had a long list of grievances, but the British diplomatic offensive, 
inspired by Lord Milner, the High Commissioner for South Africa, con- 
centrated almost wholly on one of them: their lack of political rights, which 
was due to the long residence qualification for naturalization and the 
franchise. Pressure was put on the Government of the Republic to reduce 
the residence qualification, on the tacit assumption that the Ulitlanders 
constituted a majority of the population, and that to give them the franchise 
would therefore be tantamount to making them the dominant factor in 
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Transvaal politics —- an assumption that was later on to be completely 
stultified by events. 

' The political powerlessness of the Uitlanders was commonly described 
as not only an economic and social handicap, but also as morally degrading. 
This was the line taken up by Milner’s famous despatch to Chamberlain 
of May 4th, 1899. It contained the following passage: 


The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept permanently in the position of helots, 
constantly chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to Her Majesty's 
Government for redress, does steadily undermine the influence and reputation of Great 
Britain and the respect for the British Government within the Queen’s dominions. (The 
Milner Papers, vol. I, p. 353.) 


Milner’s Helot Despatch, as it was usually called, was published in the 
press and caused a considerable sensation because its very strong language 
made it clear that matters were heading for a show-down; it was praised 
in some quarters for its outspokenness, and criticized for its somewhat 
demagogic tone in others. According to Garvin (Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, vol, III, p. 417) it was ‘the talk of the nation’.* The expression ‘helots’ 
was seized upon by the public, as is so often the case with phrases that 
seem to crystallize a political issue, and the word continued to echo through 
the debate for a considerable time afterwards. (A frequent variant was the 
Biblical ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’.) 

As was to be expected, Kipling accepted the British case in the Anglo- 
Transvaal dispute in toto. This appears from all the stories and news- 
- paper articles that he wrote at the time, and some of the poems as well. 
Thus The Old Issue, written just before the outbreak of the war, is a 
poetical version of the official British view of the Uitlander grievances. 
It describes their struggle against the Kruger regime as a continuation of 
the same fight against tyranny and autocratic rule that characterizes 
English history; it takes up Milner’s ‘helot’ idea, and emphasises the 
degrading effect of their position, which is pointedly described as sapping 
their manhood : 

We shall drink dishonour, we shall eat abuse 
For the Land we look to — for the tongue we use. 


We shall take our station, dirt beneath his feet, 
While his hired captains jeer us in the street.+ 


ie ee ee ee Tet 


Time himself is witness, till the battle joins, 
Deeper strikes the rottenness in the people's loins, (My italics). 


What looks like an echo of the ‘helot’ despatch is also found at the 
beginning of A Sahibs’ War, where Umr Singh speaks of the sahibs of 


3 It is given much prominence in all the contemporary books about the Transvaal crisis. 
For further evidence of the popular attention it attracted cf. e.g. The Milner Papers, vol. I, 
p. 355 and E. T, Cook's Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War, p. 123: 

4 This is a reference to the Zarps, the Transvaal police, who were accused of using 
brutal methods against the Uitlanders. 
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Johannesburg as ‘lying in bondage to the Boer-log’, and ‘lying without 
weapons under the heel of the Boer-log’. Further, that this has caused 
certain people in India to believe that the time has come to rise against 
the British Raj. He also reports his beloved master, Kurban Sahib, as 
saying that ‘we shall fight for all Hind in that country round Yunasbagh 
(Johannesburg)’ (Cf. the last sentence quoted above from the Milner 
despatch: ‘does steadily undermine the influence and reputation of Great 
Britain and the respect for the British Government within the Queen's 
dominions’ (my italics). 

I believe that the story of the sufferings of the renegade’s family and 
the Eurasian motif belong together, and that together they are meant — 
to put it a little crudely — as a defence of the British policy of insisting 
on political rights for the Ulitlanders. The renegade’s father, it will be 
remembered, spent eight® years in the Transvaal without having citizen 
rights, during which life was made hell for him and his family and he lost 
‘everything down to his self-respect’. During those eight years he was 
thus in the same position as the Ulitlanders were asserted to be by apologists 
of the British intervention. 

And where, then, do the renegade’s Eurasian features and chi-chi 
accent and manners come in? They are, I believe, a piece of daring 
symbolization. What Kipling intends to suggest is that if the Uitlanders 
continue to be treated as helots, as the renegade and his father were, 
then they will acquire the characteristics of helots: they will literally become 
an inferior race (cf. above: ‘deeper strikes the rottenness in the people’s 
loins’, with its Biblical suggestion of begetting and descent). And as a 
symbol of this, Kipling chose what was then regarded as an inferior race, 
with which he was familiar from his stay in India, and which he had often 
written about — sometimes with sympathy for their unfortunate lot as 
in Kidnapped, but nearly always with the assumption that they are in fact 
‘a lesser breed’ (cf. e.g. His Chance in Life) — no doubt the most shocking 
symbol of degradation that, as a former Anglo-Indian, he could think of. 

The device of making the renegade actually look like an Eurasian is 
part of this symbolism, and may not have been intended by Kipling as a 


5 One wonders if the figure (8 years) is quite fortuitous: if the renegade’s father 
settled in the Republic about 1879-80 (as must have been the case if he did so on the 
strength of Wolseley's promise, see above), and applied for naturalization 8 years later, he 
would come under the Transvaal Naturalization Law of 1883, which laid down a 5 years’ 
residence qualification. He would thus have spent 13-14 years there before becoming a full 
Burgher. The corresponding figure for the Uitlanders in the 90's (when the residence 
qualification had been increased) can be computed in different ways, but the figure 
usually given during the Transvaal crisis was 14 years. One may think that all this 
implies an improbable familiarity with historical technicalities on Kipling’s part, but the 
steps by which the Republic had made naturalization increasingly difficult were common- 
places of contemporary propaganda, and the figures were easily available. It may also 
be objected that this is to overestimate the amount of meaning that Kipling would pack 
into what is apparently an unimportant phrase, but students of his stories will know that 


it is safest to think him capable of anything in that respect. However that may be, I 
offer the above as at least a possibility. 
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piece of realistic description. It is, of course, contrary to what is nowadays 
known about heredity, but it was not till about 1900 that Mendel's 
discoveries were made generally accessible and began to be followed up 
by other biologists. As late as the turn of the century the whole concept 
of race was as unscientific as it still is in popular and demagogic ideologies, 
and there was as yet nothing demonstrably absurd in asserting that a 
person's external characteristics could be changed by his environment and 
his way of life. In fact several highly respectable 19th century thinkers 
could be cited in support of ideas of this kind. 

If the above interpretation of the Eurasian motif is correct, the apparent 
digressions of the story turn out to contain its moral, and The Com- 
prehension of Private Copper proves to be a kind of parable on the chief 
issue of the Anglo-Transvaal conflict. 

There remains one minor problem: that of the title of the story. It must 
be meant to indicate that Private Copper, in spite of his lack of education 
and his dropped h’s, possesses some peculiar insight. It might simply be 
that, in the above-mentioned scene in the British camp, he sees through 
the demagogic phrases of the pro-Boer paper, were it not that all the 
soldiers do that, and that he is not described as playing a very prominent 
role in the scene in question. It seems much more likely that the proof 
of his insight is that he sees the similarity between the renegade and the 
Eurasians he has observed when he was in Umballa, and thus intuitively 
grasps what seemed to Kipling the most momentous implications of the 
Uitlander problem. 


Copenhagen. C, A. BopDELsEN. 


Notes and News 


Literary Resurrections 


In 1956 Eastern Germany issued a stamp with the effigy of Jakub Bart 
Ciginski, a gentleman with a dog-collar whose centenary was due, on 
whom I vainly tried to get information from various encyclopaedias. I was 
told that he was probably a Lusatian Serb, and that the only person in 
Rome, and indeed in Italy, who was likely to know about him was my 
friend and colleague Professor Wolf Giusti who hailed from that part 
of Europe. And so it was: Giusti explained to me that that worthy 
was a very minor author of popular songs in high Lusatian, a language 
akin to Czech, whom the Eastern German Republic had dug out for mere 
political reasons, honouring him with philatelic laurels alongside of Goethe, 
Schiller, Mozart and other universal geniuses. CiSinski is the extreme case 
of a current phenomenon in the world of letters, but fortunately resurrections 
happen as a rule for purer reasons than the one I have just mentioned. 
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There are countries in which such resurrections occur very frequently, and 
England is one of them: a sign, perhaps, of uncommon vitality and alert 
literary conscience. 

Ezra Pound,.in How To Read, reserved Parnassus for a few geniuses 
only, discoverers of new demesnes of the imagination, and gave short 
shrift to the others, followers and imitators; Petrarch was in his opinion 
a mere exploiter of the troubadours and the poets of the stil nuovo, and 
therefore he was hardly worth mentioning. For T. S. Eliot instead, who 
seems to disagree on this point with his forerunner and mentor, ‘we 
dwell with satisfaction upon the poet’s difference from his predecessors, 
especially his immediate predecessors; we endeavour to find something that 
can be isolated in order to be enjoyed. Whereas if we approach a poet 
without this prejudice we shall often find that not only the best, but the 
most individual parts of his work may be those in which the dead poets, 
his ancestors, assert their immortality most vigorously. According as 
we choose Pound’s or Eliot's standpoint, the literary firmament may take 
an entirely different aspect: either be reduced to a few stars of the first 
magnitude, or teem with lights and nebulae like a summer night sky, for, 
once we are agreed that absolute originality is an inadmissible standard, 
how many are the writers who deserve consideration for having added a 
new modulation, a variation to traditional tunes ! 

‘Minor poets usually survive in a few anthology pieces which are 
invariably repeated from age to age without people bothering to look up the 
complete works; and they are stuck in the manuals with labels containing 
brief descriptions of which they appear for ever incapable of ridding 
themselves. Thus Tomas Wyatt is mentioned as the first who introduced 
the sonnet into English literature, though in an inchoate form, and 
Thomas Carew as ‘an elegant court trifler’ (Hazlitt); who has ever tried 
to do them justice until recently? But a few years ago Professor 
E. M. W. Tillyard* remarked that “Wyatt had better not have imported 
the sonnet into England, for by doing so he purchased a text-book glory 
at the price of advertising the class of poems that does his poetical powers 
least credit’. 

Actually that handsome bearded courtier, the very embodiment of the 
motto Tam Marti quam Mercurio, whose likeness has been perpetuated 
by Holbein, anticipated John Donne by more than half a century in 
introducing the dramatic element into lyric verse and giving it a con- 
versational turn. “Donne was the greater man and though he may have 
done the same thing as Wyatt, he did it at a more opportune time’ — 
says Tillyard in The Metaphysicals and Milton? ‘Wyatt lived at a time 
when the forces of creation were slack. There was no eager body of 
followers to welcome him, to encourage him through its welcome to 


1 The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, A Selection and a Study, London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1949, pp. ix + 180, price 8/6. 

2 London, Chatto and Windus, 1956, pp. vii ++ 88, price 10s 6d net. In this connexion 
one should read also Sir Herbert Grierson’s chapter on “The Metaphysics of Donne and 
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redouble his efforts, and to carry on, adapt, and develop what he had 
begun.’ If it is true that the greatest innovation introduced by Donne 
was not so much of substance as of rhetoric, we must admit that he came 
at the right moment, carried by the crest of the wave which was then 
transforming the language of English drama. Wyatt was not supported 
by such favourable circumstances, and his fruits did not come to ripeness 
in that adverse climate. We find in his verse, next to the unconscious 
roughness of a beginner, more subtle and deliberate irregularities which 
announce a more refined music, what later will be Donne’s cunning 
counterpoint. There are among his poems some which startle us ‘like 
some rare flower among the ordinary daisies and buttercups of a meadow’; 
in one of them (‘My lute awake!’), imagining his disdainful beloved 
grown old and withered, and vainly tormented by wishes and regrets in 
the winter nights, he takes up a Horatian theme (Odes, I, 25) and gives 
it a passionate accent which makes one think of one of Ronsard’s most 
celebrated compositions (‘Quand vous serez bien vieille, le soir a la 
chandelle’). 

Likenesses are noticed sooner than differences; imitation of the Italian 
sonnets caused Wyatt to merge in the endless legion of Petrarchists, and 
a family air with Donne’s themes and turns of phrase and a smoothness 
not unlike Ben Jonson’s seemed to leave little scope for originality to 
Thomas Carew, whose mellifluous elegances remind us of the silks and 
velvets, the silken locks, the silken skies, the alabaster complexions of 
Van Dyke’s portraits. The time of resurrection has arrived also for this 
poet, who up to now was known only through a few. lyrics included in 
all anthologies. That time has come later for him than for the other poets 
of the so-called metaphysical school, since he was considered to belong 
only to the fringe of that tradition, an almost spurious specimen. 

The discovery and subsequent vogue of Donne between the two wars 
had early revived interest for his more orthodox followers such as Herbert 
and Vaughan, on whom so much ‘has been written since-then. In 1957 
Professor L. C. Martin published the second edition of The Works of 
Henry Vaughan,’ with the addition of the recovered Chymists Key (so 
that all Vaughan’s known published works are now brought together for 
the first time), and the Commentary enlarged thanks to the material 
collected by two deceased Waughan scholars, Miss Guiney and Miss 
Morgan (arranged and transcribed by Canon Hutchinson, the author of 
the standard biography of the poet). Little noticed during his lifetime, 
this voluminous author of sacred verse and mystical follower of Platonic 
and hermetic doctrines, translator of edifying works of Plutarch, Guevara, 


Milton’, in Criticism and Creation, With Some Other Essays, London, Chatto and Windus, 
1949, pp. vii + 127, price 8/6. Sir Herbert holds the view, shared by Eliot and the 
present writer, that Donne’s ‘use of scholastic doctrines in the love poems is more 
playful than serious, more perverse than reverent’, a view which Clay Hunt, in the 
book on Donne mentioned below, attempts to qualify. 

3 Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1957, pp. xxviii -+ 771, price 65 s, net. 
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Paulinus of Nola, Father Nieremberg, and of the Latin odes of the Polish 
Jesuit Casimir Sarbiewski, emerged timidly out of oblivion at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when Campbell included in his Specimens a few 
of his poems rescued from his ‘harsh’ pages ‘like wild flowers on a barren 
heath’. He gained a good deal of ground in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century when attention was drawn to the extraordinary affinity 
between ‘The Retreat’ and Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode, both poems 
echoing the neo-Platonic doctrine of anamnesis. But he came into his 
own only with the mounting fame of Donne, and the quiet intensity of 
his feeling for nature (in each shade of the groves he saw ‘an Angell 
talking with a man’), his homely symbolism which, like Herbert's, has 
a didactic turn (he had learned, with his brother Thomas, ‘to refer all 
Naturals to their Spirituals, per viam Secretioris Analogiae’), and the 
bold and dramatic beginning of a number of poems (the most famous one, 
‘I saw Eternity the other night’ makes one think of the equally famous ‘J'ai 
embrassé l’aube d’été’ of Rimbaud), though the rest of the poem fails 
as a rule to come up to that initial boldness: all these virtues and peculiarities 
have lately made of Vaughan one of the most outstanding figures of the 
metaphysical school. 

Carew is less uneven than Vaughan, but his smoothness, the almost 
neoclassical restraint imposed upon metaphysical conceits, were usually 
found too tame. The first to speak in favour of his verse was F. R. Leavis, 
(Revaluation, 1947), and since then Mr. Edward I. Selig has given a 
complete study of this poet in The Flourishing Wreath.t While Vaughan 
was hardly noticed in his lifetime, Carew was a fashionable figure at the 
court of Charles I, but the following ages thought his verses shallow, and 
soon common opinion crystallised in a verdict which placed Carew among 
the authors of vers de société; ‘no poet has been more consistently damned 
with faint praise’ — says Mr. Selig. This American scholar has tried 
to show, through a close and sensitive scrutiny of the poems, how in Carew 
nature and artifice, singing voice and speaking voice, ‘passionate sense of 
the good things of earth, and at the same time mystical feeling of their 
insecurity’ (to use the words of George Saintsbury), become blended in a 
personal manner which has a charm of its own; he is able to infuse new 
life into tired clichés, and to retain power over the conventions instead 
of allowing them to gain power over him. “The tension between the 
Petrarchan mask, which conceals personality’, writes Mr. Selig, ‘and the 
personality asserted through or behind the mask, is finally resolved’. As 
in Vaughan’s, frequently in Carew’s poems a surprising beginning has 
a disappointing sequel, and his reckoning for effect on words by themselves 
loaded with poetical suggestions (such as roses, golden tresses, crystals), 
while it.may impart a golden patina to the verse, is apt also to produce 
that cloying sense of monotony which is familiar to readers of pastoral 


4 The Flourishing Wreath, A Study of Thomas Carew's Poetry, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1958, pp. ix ++ 185, price $ 3.00. 
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poetry. Mr. Selig tries to invest those key-words with symbolic value, and 
to persuade us of their fitness through subtle argumentations. But one 
must confess that his attempt reminds us sometimes of Wilde's witty 
aphorism: “There are two ways of disliking art: one is to dislike it; the 
other is to like it rationally’. 

The danger of clichés in literary appreciations may be instanced from 
the story of Donne’s recent fame. He was considered an obscure poet 
during the eighteenth century, and that was enough to condemn him in 
the eyes of Doctor Johnson, whose dead-pan observation on a particularly 
knotty passage from one of Donne’s poems: ‘If the lines are not easily 
understood, they may be read again’, would take on a very different and 
far from unfavourable construction nowadays when incomprehensible poets 
are the norm. Today another formula, due to T. S. Eliot, once found 
very felicitous, on the ‘unification of sensibility’, or unification of thought 
and feeling, which Donne and other metaphysical poets of the seventeenth 
century are supposed to have achieved, is denounced as misleading and 
not pertinent. Far from presenting a perfect fusion of faculties, according 
to Clay Hunt® Donne suffers from paralysing limitations. Nothing in 
him of the opulent sensuousness of Spenser and the Elizabethans in general 
which showed itself in the love for pomp, pageants, mythological allusions 
and in the description of female beauty in sensory terms. There is much 
more spirit of sense in Milton, and as for nuances of feeling and sensation, 
vainly would one search in Donne what one finds abundantly witnessed 
in Marvell. Donne is an intellectual, an egocentrist devoid of social sense 
(this remark is also made by Professor Tillyard in The Metaphysicals and 
Milton), he is prevented by his very analytical and scientific brain from 
approaching the mysteries of religion but in the spirit of a person confronted 
with intellectual puzzles. His very obsession with death is only a means 
to accentuate his already extreme egocentrism, and is never accompanied 
with a feeling of sympathy for the common lot of men and things. Here 
is Mr. Hunt’s conclusion (p. 148): 


I am not censuring Donne for not having written all the finest literature of his age, and 
I know that every poet has his limitations. But the limitations are here extraordinary. 
How much those which we see in Donne the writer were also limitations in the personality 
of Donne the man, we can never know with certainty. But in the personality or 
personalities which reached articulation in his literary work we find an ear relatively dull 
to the sonorities of language; a limited sensory response and an insensitivity to many 
subtleties of emotion; a lack of pleasure in the beauties of the natural world and an 
inability to invest its physical facts with the aura of the romantic imagination; an absence 
of any strong feeling for the cultural tradition of his own civilization, or of any strong 
sense of personal community with the rest of mankind; and a certain deficiency in human 
sympathy. What the qualities of Donne’s mind or sensibility were, it was certainly 
not a poetic sensibility which could devour or assimilate any kind of experience. 
Contemplating these severe inadequacies, one wonders. What was left to make poetry 


5 Donne’s Poetry, Essays in Literary Analysis, New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, First published 1954, Second printing 1956, pp. xiv + 256, 


price $ 375. 
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out of? Not very much, and certainly very little of what is normally thought of as 
promising poetic material: a hard eye for physical fact; a clean and brilliant analytical 
mind, and a lively but predominantly conceptual imagination; wide learning in fields 
of abstract thought; a theatrical sense; a personal concern with religious experience, 
psychological analysis, and getting ahead in the world; a strong animal sexuality and a 
strong egotism; and driving energy. 


As it often happens with baroque conceits, there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous in Donne’s sermons on mortality. The same idea 
which he exploits in order to give his audience a metaphysical shudder, 
occurs again in Dickens in a sally of sinister humour. Donne ‘could 
electrify a congregation by pointing around the dirty and drafty church, 
with tombs and graves along the walls and beneath the floors, and crying’: 


Every puff of wind within these walls may blow the -father into the son’s eyes or the 
wife’s into her husband's or his into hers or both into their children’s or their children’s 
into. both. Every grain of dust that flies here is a piece of a Christian; you need not 
distinguish your pews by figures; you need not say, I sit within so many of such a 
neighbor, but I sit within so many inches of my husband’s or wife’s or child’s or 
son's grave. 


_ Dickens, speaking of the City of London Churches (in The Uncommercial 
Traveller), notices that during the service he has ‘been taking a strong 
kind of invisible snuff’ up his nose, into his eyes, and down his throat. 
He winks, sneezes, and coughs, and so does everybody else in the 
congregation. 


The snuff seems to be made of the decay of matting, wood, cloth, stone, iron, earth, and 
something else. Is the something else, the decay of dead citizens in the vaults below ? 
As sure as Death it is! Not only in the cold, damp February day, do we cough and 
sneeze dead citizens, all through the service, but dead citizens have got into the very 
bellows of the organ, and half choked the same... We stamp our feet to warm them, 
and dead citizens arise in heavy clouds. Dead citizens stick upon the walls, and lie 
pulverized on the sounding-board over the clergyman’s head, and, when a gust of air 
comes, tumble down upon him ... 


Far from ‘possessing a mechanism which could devour any kind of 
experience’, as T. S, Eliot would have it,© Donne’s sensibility was then 
extremely limited, and the fact that its limitations are in large measure 
those of the modern intellectual world, accounts for Donne's popularity 
in our time: 


Certainly a solid reason behind the fad for Donne’s poetry in our time is that his work 
dramatizes, with exciting vividness and conclusive particularity, the truth that not only 
love and matter but also abstract thought and art — in fact, to summarize what, for all 
practical philosophic purposes, this series adds up to, that we ourselves — are much 
odder than we thought. 


Rome. Mario PrRaz. 


® ‘The Metaphysical Poets’, in Selected Essays, 1917-1932, New York, Harcourt Brace, 
1932, pp. 247-8. 
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The Apostrophe in the Genitive Singular in the 17th Century 


In his Short History of English (3rd Ed., 1927, p. 241), Wyld notes that 
the ‘practice of writing -’s with an apostrophe, for the Possess. suffix 
Sing. is unknown in the sixteenth century, and in the first three quarters 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. Nichol Smith kindly informs me that 
-'s came in about 1680, ..... This may well have been the source of such 
subsequent remarks on the topic as those of Brunner (Die Englische 
Sprache II, p. 15): ‘Die Schreibung eines Apostrophs vor dem Genetiv-s 
kommt etwa 1680 auf’, and of Brook (A History of the English Language, 
p. 116): °... towards the end of the seventeenth century we find the 
beginnings of the spelling convention, which is still in general use, of 
inserting an apostrophe before the ~s of the genitive singular.’ Jespersen 
(A Modern English Grammar, VI, p. 253.) points out that earth’s occurs 
as a genitive singular as early as Shakespeare,’ but that this is “quite 
exceptional, the ordinary spelling at that time being Monarkes, hearts etc. 


in the gen sg, ...’ and further notes that ‘the use of the apostrophe became 
regulated, before the genitival s towards the end of the seventeenth 
century ...’ 


A somewhat more original view is expressed by Vallins (Spelling 
[London, 1954], p. 165): ‘Until the eighteenth century there was no 
apostrophe in the possessive forms of nouns.’ Later in the same paragraph, 
however, he mentions that ‘in older English ... an apostrophe was usually 
inserted before the s in the possessive of nouns ending in a vowel; thus 
Bacon has “‘Seneca’s verse’, “Plato's Timaeus”’.’ 

Mossé (Esquisse d'une Histoire de la Langue Anglaise, pp. ak 


- quotes the First Folio Macbeth (II. ii. 38-40): 


_ The death of each dayes Life, sore Labors Bath, 
Balme of hurt Mindes, great Natures second Course 
Chiefe nourisher in Life’s Feast. ' 


He comments: ‘On voit par ces vers que la typographie n’a encore que 
rarement recours a l’apostrophe (Life’s Feast) pour séparer s du “cas 
possessif’ du mot précédent.’ Mossé thus recognizes that the apostrophe 
is used in the genitive, even if infrequently, as early as 1623. 

These quotations indicate that the early history of the apostrophe in 
the genitive singular is somewhat obscure. The opportunity was taken, 
therefore, during recent reading of a number of pieces, mostly critical 
essays, of the seventeenth century, to collect examples and to consider 
the development afresh. 


That some cases of the apostrophe in the genitive singular occur in 


texts printed in the sixteenth century seems beyond doubt, but I have 
not the resources here to undertake a detailed investigation. I have, 


1 First Folio: King Richard the Third, V. iii. 266: the earth’s cold face. 
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however, noticed the following examples.2? In the works of Greene: some 
Homer's quil (A Maiden’s Dreame, 1591); a woman's fault (A Looking 
Glasse etc., 1594); Diana’s Rose and Europa’s loue (Frier Bacon and Frier 
Bongay, 1594); Croesus’, Alphonsus’ traytor's, Belinus’, Mahomet's, 
Medea’s, Laelius’, Medusa’s (Alphonsus, 1599);* in Everard Guilpin’s 
Skialetheia: Cotta’s (1598); and in B. Yonge’s translation of J. de 
Montemayor, Diana Enamorada: Felismena’s (1598). 

During the early part of the seventeenth century, the use of the 
apostrophe in the genitive of singular nouns ending in the vowels -a or -o 
is, as Vallins suggests, not at all uncommon. No adequate text of Bacon 
is available to me here, but the following examples from other sources 
may be noted:® Sordido’s, Sogliardo’s, Deliro’s, Plato's, Puntavolo’s 
(Jonson, 1600); Prospero’s, Thorello’s (idem, 1601a); Camillo’s, Brachiano’s 
Isabela’s, Cornelia’s, Marcello’s (Webster, 1612); Bruno's, Pluto's, 
Benvolio’s, Arethusa’s Apollo's (Marlowe, 1614); Duke of Ferrara’s, 
APOLLO’, CYNTHIA’S (Jonson, 1616b — each occurring once); Dido's 
(Peacham, 1622); Delio’s, Antonio's (Webster, 1623); Eliza’s (Drayton, 
1627); Plato's (Reynolds, 1632); Plato’s (Jonson, 1641); Cicero’s, 
Agrippa’s (Howell, 1642); Plato’s (Milton, 1644a); Lesbia’s, Hyzna’s 
(Taylor, 1650, 1653); Jeptha’s (Cowley, 1656); Seneca’s (Howard, 1665); 
Hero’s (Shadwell, 1668); Tasso’s (Phillips, 1675); D’avila’s, Strada’s 
(Temple, 1692). 

In the first two or three decades of the seventeenth century the genitive 
singular of words ending in -a or -o without the apostrophe is still common: 
Sogliardos, Deliros, etc. (Jonson, 1600); Prosperos, Lorenzos, etc. (idem, 
1601a); Cynthias (idem, 1601b); Arethusaes, Apolloes (Marlowe, 1604); 
Vittorias (Webster, 1612); SoGLIARDOS, DELIROS, etc. (Jonson, 1616); 
IvNoES, CYNTHIAES, CYNTHIAS (idem, 1616b); Antonias, Julias 
(Webster, 1623), and so on. From about 1630, however, this form of the 
genitive becomes distinctly less common. I have noted only the following: 
Lope de Vegas (Howell, 1642); Senecas (Milton, 1644 — changed to 
Seneca’s in the 1673 edition); Poppeas (Taylor, 1650); Sancho Pancos 
(Howard, 1668). 


2 Here and frequently in this paper, the examples are drawn from editions and trans- 
criptions of the original documents, since relatively few facsimiles have been available. 
I have tried, however, to use only editions which seemed to be reliable in the recording 
of the use or non-use of the apostrophe. 

3 In 16th and 17th-century printed works, italic type is usual for proper names in a text 
in roman, but is not always extended to the s of the genitive. In some works, however, 
as in the Jonson Folio of 1616, small capitals are employed for such names. Words 
guoted in this paper are reproduced as in the sources used, and the dates given are, 
save in the few cases of letters, those of publication. 

* In this text, changes of compositor may be indicated by the fact that apostrophes in 
the genitive are confined to Act II, and to Act III, scenes 1 and 2. 

5 JI am grateful to Dr. J. Gerritsen of Groningen for calling my attention to a number of 
examples of ’s in the genitive in Jonson and in other dramatists of the beginning of the 
century, and for several helpful comments on this paper. 
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No examples of a genitive singular of a word ending in -u, and only one 
of a word ending in ~i has been noticed: Mordecai’s (Taylor, 1651). 

Of words commonly ending in -e in the nominative singular, the addition 
of s without apostrophe in the genitive seems the most usual practice: Eues, 
natures, Princes (Jonson, 160la); Aristotles, Jeromes, natures (Marlowe, 
1604); wives, Pages, turtles (Webster, 1612); Aristotles, Natures 
(Marlowe, 1614); DRAKEsS, wifes, knaves (Jonson, 1616a); loués, Dukes, 
graces, Fortunes, Ioues (Shakespeare, 1623); whores (Webster, 1623): 
Natures, ones (Reynolds, 1632); Princes (Jonson, 1641); Lukes, Aristotles 
(Milton, 1642, 1644 — the latter retained in the 1673 edition); Horaces 
(Spratt, 1668); Uncles (Collier, 1698); etc. Cases with the apostrophe 
also occur occasionally: lady Chance’s (Jonson, 1600); one’s (Webster, 
1612); lady Chance’s (Jonson, 1616); Eve's, Iustice’s (idem, 1616a); 
Moore's, Nature's, Castile’s, Love's (Howell, 1642); Jerome’s (Fuller, 1655); 
horse’s (Pepys, 1663); etc. VOLPONE's is common in Jonson (1616c) 
and Hebe’s occurs in Reynolds (1632). 

Words ending in -y preceded by a vowel show most commonly the 
genitive inflexion without apostrophe: Godfreys (Milton, 1641); Ptolomeys 
(Howell, 1642); Herveys (Spratt, 1665); etc. A few occur with the 
apostrophe: Pliney’s (Webster, 1623); Pompey’s (Taylor, 1663); Cowley’s 
(Spratt, 1665); Play’s (Shadwell, 1671). Those with -y or -ie preceded 
by a consonant are variously treated, but apostrophes are infrequent until 
the second half of the century: Plinies, beauties (Jonson, 1601a); 
Poticaryes, Poticaries, any’s (Webster, 1612); KiTEzLy's, KITELIES 
(Jonson, 1616a — the former twice and the latter once); Universities 
(Herbert, 1619); Ladies (Webster, 1623); Tullies, his Majesties (Jonson, 
1641); Enemy’s (Davenant, 1650); Bodie’s (Herbert, 1652); His Majesties 
(Spratt, 1665); my Lord of Orory’s (Howard, 1665); Bussy’s (Temple, 
1690); etc. 

Hesitation in the use of the apostrophe is well illustrated in the case 
of the possessive singular of nouns ending in ~s. Examples are: sir 
Beuisses horse (Jonson, 1601a — altered to Sr BEvis his horse in 1616a); 
Faustus fortunes (Marlowe, 1604 and 1614); Tobias fish (James I, 1604); 
Hercules followers, Saint Ambrose workes (Bacon, 1605); Dutches death, 
Dutchesse revels (Webster, 1612); Our Sister Duchesse’ great Master, 
Duchesse pleasure, Paris’ case, his Mistris’ skarf, Hercules club, Achilles 
beard (Webster, 1623); Hercules praises (Milton, 1644); Don Luis de 
Nervius’ book-postures (Howell, 1650); Moses chair (Taylor, 1651); 
Stankes’s reckoning (Pepys, 1663); S. Francis’s chord (Taylor, 1664); 
ZEsop’s Fables and Phalaris’s Epistles (Temple, 1690); Plautus’s Pinacium, 
Hercules's Monsters (Collier, 1698). 

The use of the apostrophe in the genitive singular of nouns not falling 
into one or other of the above groups, though much less extensive than its 
non-use, is by no means unknown, even from early in the century. Some 
of the examples noted are the following: one twelue moneth’s holiday, 
Hammon’s (Dekker, 1600); Uds’ death, brid[e]’s (Webster, 1612); 
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WEL(L)~BRED'S (thrice), KNO-WEL's (twice), St. loHN’s, CLE- 
MENT’s, DOWNE-RIGHT'S (Jonson, 1616a — besides forms without 
apostrophe); Cardinall’s, god’s, Ferdinand’s (Webster, 1623); Worth’s 
(Middleton, 1623); Ixion’s, Hesiod’s (Reynolds, 1632); Heath’s, Soveraign’s 
(Jonson, 1641); Saint Peter’s, Noah’s (Howell, 1642 —cf. Noahs, Reynolds, 
1632); God’s (Milton, 1641 — rare; usually without apostrophe); Author's, 
Vergill’s, Man's (Davenant, 1650), D'Avenant’s (Hobbes, 1650); Pastour’s, 
Parson’s, Son’s (Herbert, 1652); Man’s, Archbishop’s (Fuller, 1655); 
Jacob’s (Taylor, 1660); Adam’s (idem, 1663); Wardrob[e]’s, T P’s (Pepys, 
1663, 1664); man’s (Taylor, 1664); Mr Herringman’s, ‘Mr Johnson's 
(Howard, 1665); Spencer’s (Spratt, 1667); Johnson’s, Coxcomb’s (Shad- 
well, 1668, 1671); Spencer's, David's (Rymer, 1674); Henry the 8th’s 
(Phillips, 1675) Christ's (Glanville, 1678); Lord’s, man’s, Essayer's 
(Wolseley, 1685); Gyant’s, Stag’s (Temple, 1690); etc. 

It seemed. worthwhile to sample briefly the usage in the First Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare which presents material apparently quite typical 
of its day. Accordingly, every noun in the genitive singular on pages 21, 
41, 61, etc. up to 901 of Sydney Lee’s facsimile was collected. Excluding 
three doubtful or obscure cases, this resulted in 201 nouns in the genitive 
singular. Apostrophes occurred in the following cases, the page number 
in the facsimile being added in brackets: Mariana’s (101), Camillo’s, 
Apollo's (301), Romeo’s, Mercutio’s (681), Othello’s (841, twice), and 
Edward the third’s (481). With the exception of the last, all these nouns 
are names ending in -a or -o. In the same sample however, occur another 
eight cases of the genitive of nouns ending in -a or -o, but without 
apostrophe: Julias (41), Julietas (81), Leonatoes (121), Jaquenettas (161), 
Baptistas (241), Altheas (401), and Mercutios (681, twice). The sampling 
thus suggests that in this text the apostrophe is used in approximately 
half the cases of names ending in ~a or ~o, but very rarely elsewhere, and 
that overall it occurs in about 4% of the nouns in the genitive singular. 

If the material scanned is fairly representative of the literary language 
of the seventeenth century, it would seem that the general trend of the 
development is along the lines of the following. The use of the apostrophe 
in the genitive singular appears to have originated in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, and occurs sporadically at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth. During the first two or three decades of this century, there 
seems a tendency for its use to become a little more common, especially in 
the case of words ending in ~a or -o, but still for its occurrences to be 
restricted to a small percentage of the total number of nouns in the genitive 
singular. In this early period there are considerable variations from text 
to text. Apostrophes are much more common and more widespread for 
instance, in the plays, even the Quartos of 1600 and 1601, of Jonson — 
who is of course known to have been very careful about punctuation — 
than in any other text I have been able to see. It does not appear to 
occur, on the other hand, in the quarto editions of Romeo and Juliet 1599, 
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Merchant of Venice 1600, Hamlet 1603, King Lear 1608, Pericles 1609, 
according to the collotype facsimiles of the Shakespeare Association. 

The practice of restricting the use of the apostrophe almost entirely to 
nouns ending in ~a or ~o remains common in the work of some authors (or 
printers?), apparently the more conservative, even beyond the middle of 
the century. Milton, for example, uses-’s with such nouns, but very rarely 
elsewhere; in no other case, for instance, in Of Education or Areopagitica. 

Nevertheless, in other texts of the next thirty years or so, up to about 
1660 or 1670, there occurs a clear increase in the frequency of use of the 
apostrophe, and an extension in the types of words to which it is applied. 
It is from about 1630 that the use of the apostrophe tends to be extended 
to words ending in consonants or in vowels other than -a or ~o. The cases 
of its occurrence, however, are noticeably restricted, at first almost entirely, 
to the names of persons or their occupations, and it is not until the 
concluding years of the century that the apostrophe becomes used much 
at all in the genitives of simple common nouns such as day, world, hour, 
man, or even poet. 

From about 1680, certain authors or texts occur, (e.g. Pepys’ letters from 
1675, Wolseley 1685), in which the apostrophe is used practically as 
consistently and regularly as at the present day. Considerable individual 
variation, however, remains; Temple (1690) uses-’s in over 80 per cent, 
but Collier (1698) on the other hand in less than 30 per cent of the cases 
of a genitive singular. Nevertheless, by the end of the century the basis 
of the present-day regular use of the apostrophe in the genitive singular 
is well established. 

Several factors doubtless influenced the course of this development. 
Commenting on an earlier draft of this paper, Dr. J. Gerritsen pointed 
out that the apostrophe came in with the use of roman type, which itself 
did not really become current in England until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Its use to mark elision, as e.g. lou’d, wher’s, that’s, th’ 
extravagant, doo'’t, etc. (all from Shakespeare), is common in some, but by 
no means all, texts from the last quarter of that century, and Gerritsen 
would suggest that its hesitant use in certain plurals and in the genitive is 
an extension or an analogy of this use. In the plural it is used frequently 
in such cases as passada’s, simile’s, puntilio’s (Jonson) and this usage 
continues to be widespread during the seventeenth century. Reynolds, for 
example, has Cuenta’s and Picaro’s as plurals, Milton proviso’s, Arcadia’s, 
idea's, revennu’s etc., Dryden idea’s, stanza’s, Sancho’s, and so on. 

The reason or reasons for the analogical extension of the apostrophe 
to the genitive singular are not easy to discern.® Gerritsen suggests that 
the idea of elision may have been encouraged by the parallel existence of 
the construction with his: Sejanus his fall, the Lord Chamberlaine his 


6 The apostrophe is also occasionally extended to the genitive of the pronoun, as e.g. 
it's (Tempest I. ii. 113) and our’s (Titus Andronicus IV, ii. 150), but I have found no 
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Servants, etc. Its frequent use in words ending in -a or -o, however, 
may also indicate some desire to avoid the unfamiliar or un-English-looking 
letter sequences ~as, -os, or ~aes, -oes in word final position, and its use 
in plurals such as simile’s and genitives as Volpone’s may be to distinguish 
these from the similar English spellings representing different pronunciations. 

In addition, though the evidence in the examples collected above is not 
entirely decisive, it would appear likely that proper names play a role in 
the extension of the use of the apostrophe in the genitive singular. The 
majority of the early seventeenth century examples are of words ending 
in -a or -o, and these tend to be proper names, of Greek, Italian or Spanish 
origin. Further, in the middle period of the century, it is again proper 
names rather than common nouns in which the apostrophe is more 
frequently found. Such proper names, in endings other than ~-a or -o, 
may therefore have acted as intermediaries between the early restricted 
use of the apostrophe and its later generalized use with all common nouns. 


Sources 


Most of the words cited above are taken from the texts in J. E. Spingarn, 
Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 3 Vols., London (O.U.P.), 
1908, reprinted 1957, and these texts will be readily identified there from 
the author and date of publication given. The remaining authors are cited 
as in the following list: 


Dekker, Thomas: The Shoemaker’s Holiday — from The Dramatic Works of Thomas 
Dekker, ed. F. Bowers, Cambridge, 1953. 


Greene, Robert: from The Plays & Poems of Robert Greene, ed. J. C. Collins, Oxford, 1905. 


Guilpin, Everard, 1598: Skialetheia — from the facsimile published by The Shakespeare 
Association, 1931. 


Fuller, Thomas, 1655: The Church-History of Britain — from extract in Seventeenth- 
Century Prose, ed, P. Ure, London (Pelican Books), 1956, 


Herbert, George, 1619: Letter; 1633: The Temple; 1652: A Priest fo the Temple; — from 
The Works of George Herbert, ed. F. E. Hutchinson, Oxford, 1953. 


Howell, James, 1642: Instructions for Forreine Travel; 1650: id. (2nd Edn.); — from 
Arber’s Reprint, London, 1869. 

James, I, 1604: A Covunterblaste to Tobacco; — from Arber’s Reprint, London, 1869. 

Jonson, Ben, 1600: Every Man out of his Humour; 1601a: Every Man in his Humour; 
1601b: Cynthia’s Revels; 1616: Every Man out of his Humour (Folio); 1616a: 
Every Man in his Humour (Folio); 1616b: Cynthia’s Revels (Folio); 1616c: Volpone 
(Folio) — all from Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford & P. Simpson, Oxford, 1925f. 

Jonson, Ben, 1641; Timber: or, Discoveries; — from The Bodley Head Quartos, ed. G. B. 
Harrison, London, 1923. 

Marlowe, Christopher, 1604, 1614: from Christopher Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, 1604-1614, 
ed. W. W. Greg, Oxford, 1950. 

Middleton, Thomas, 1623: Preface to Webster, 1623. 


Milton, John, 1644: Of Education; 1673: id. (2nd Edn.); 1644a: Areopagitica; — both from 
The Works of John Milton, New York (Columbia), 1931. 
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Pepys, Samuel, 1663, etc.: Letters; — from The Letters of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. T. Heath, 
Oxford, 1955. 


Taylor, Jeremy, 1650-1664: Various works cited from The Golden Grove; Selected Passages 
from ... Jeremy Taylor, ed. L. P. Smith, Oxford, 1930. 


Webster, John, 1612: The White Devil; 1623: The Duchess of Malfi; both ed. F. L. Lucas, 
London, 1958. 


Yonge, Bartholomew, 1598: Translation of J. de Montemayor: Diana Enamorada — from 
extract in G. Bullough: Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare (Vol. I), 
London, 1957, 


Ibadan, Nigeria. j L. F, BRosNAHAN. 


Shakespeare Conference. The Tenth Shakespeare Conference took place 
at the Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon, from 27 August till 
1 September, under the sponsorship of the Universities of Birmingham 
and Manchester, the Royal Shakespeare Theatre, the Shakespeare Birth- 
place Trust, the British Council, and the Clerk of the Weather, while 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll was once again its chairman and its most 
generous and diligent host. Some 70 scholars attended, from places as 
far apart as Aberdeen and Baroda, as Moscow and Washington, 

After a pleasant informal gathering on the Sunday night — those 
members who arrived on the Saturday could, in addition, hear Handel’s 
Fireworks Music performed, with excellent fireworks, on the Avon — the 
conference proper began on the Monday morning. The first two days 
were devoted to full-dress lectures on different aspects of the Conference's 
main theme: Shakespeare and the Modern World. A personal view of 
this theme was the subject of the first speaker, Mr J. B. Priestley, the 
well-known novelist. Mr Priestley’s personal views are perhaps more 
personal than most people’s, and they were developed in a provocative 
talk giving particular emphasis to Shakespeare in the modern theatre. 
He was succeeded by Dr Louis B. Wright who, in speaking of An 
Obligation to Shakespeare and the Public, preached with great force 
what in his own magnificent Folger Library he has long practised: that 
Shakespeare is nobody’s monopoly, and that no scholarship has reached 
its purpose until it has become available, through better texts, better 
productions, etc., to the great variety of readers and spectators. The last 
of the main speakers was Professor R. M. Samarin, of Moscow, whose 
paper Our Closeness to Shakespeare, read for him, one wonders why, by 
his compatriot Mr Urnov, made some thoughtful points about the natural- 
ness of Shakespeare which survives so many different times and climes. 

The remaining three days marked a departure from established tradition 
in being devoted to symposia instead of single lectures, two of them dealing 
with Shakespeare's Impact Today, the third with Shakespeare's Language: 
The Translators’ Task. The first topic, discussed by speakers from seven 
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different countries (France, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, India, Ger- 
many, Sweden and Yugoslavia) proved to have strong links with the 
second, discussed by representatives of Italy, France, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland, in that in those countries which possess adequate modern 
translations of Shakespeare he seems much more alive at the present day 
than in those which do not. And adequate translation does not mean a 
merely actable text, nor a merely poetic text, nor — indeed least of all — 
a merely archaeologically correct one; while after adequate translation there 
is still adequate acting. 

That problem, however, is unrelated to translations as such, witness the 
local company's performances of Richard III, Much Ado, As You Like 
It, Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet which conference members were enabled 
to attend, however enjoyable they may seem in retrospect (one remembers 
Dorothy Tutin’s moving Juliet, Geraldine McEwan’s incredibly credible 
Ophelia, while forgetting Romeo, or Hamlet). Not indeed that scholarly 
opinion was any more unanimous here than elsewhere. To know all 
is not usually an advantage, and it was indeed refreshing to hear the 
reactions of those among the audience who were obviously hearing it all 
for the first time. It is good to know there still are such. — J. G. 


Modern English in the British Universities 


The recent creation of a chair of Contemporary English within the 
Department of English Language at the University of Leeds serves to 
mark a striking change of attitude which has recently taken place in 
British universities, as a result of which great impetus is being given to 
the study of present-day English. Professor P. D. Strevens, who has 
been appointed to this new chair at Leeds, has already announced a 
project for the statistical study of large samples of contemporary English, 
and readers of English Studies may know of the equally wide-ranging 
scheme for a Survey of Educated English Usage upon which Professor 
Quirk is engaged at University College, London. 

The establishment of such major research programmes is not the only 
sign of a new interest in modern English. It is to be seen also at under- 
graduate level, in the requirement and teaching for ordinary degree courses. 
Fraditionally, the study of the English language in the British universities 
has been geared to a literary course: the remoter the period of literature, 
the greater the attention that had to be paid to the language, and there 
was thus a strong bias towards historical (especially Old and Middle 
English) studies. Contemporary English, where it has come into the 


1 For some account of this, see the Transactions of the Philological Society, 1960, . 
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syllabus, has usually appeared only in optional courses in (often historical) 
phonetics: to the formal study of grammar, syntax, vocabulary, the types 
and levels of present-day English, in general only lip-service has been 
paid, and the attitude has been one of distrust in the academic respectability 
of modern English studies. The editor of this journal has produced apt 
illustration of this from his own experience in 1950,? and was then able 
to write in all truth: 


As far as British universities and other institutions of learning are concerned, the study of 
modern English, apart, perhaps, from that of English phonetics, may be said to be 
non-existent. 


Now, only ten years later, it does exist, it is spreading, and it has even 
been brought firmly within the syllabus for degree examinations in numbers 
of British universities. There is, it is true, no great agreement about how 
the study of contemporary English should be tackled at degree level, and it 
often comes in only as a rounding-off to a survey of English which is 
‘modern’ only in the sense of being ‘post-medieval’; students are thus 
variously called upon or invited to sit examinations on the English Language 
since 1400 (or 1500, or since Caxton), or on the Development of the English 
Language (a subtle change from the History of it), or on Literary and 
Colloquial Usage, or on the Varieties of Modern English, and so on. 
But any and all of these do represent a great shift in emphasis, which 
had previously been all on the period before, and down to, Chaucer. 
Experience shows that the students respond encouragingly to a syllabus 
which includes the formal study of modern English, and no doubt further 
extensions of these studies are to be expected. 

Part, though not all, of this sudden interest in contemporary English 
arises from the urgency with which the problems of teaching English as a 
foreign language have suddenly been invested, especially in former British 
territories. There seems to be no limit to the demand for well-trained 
teachers of English, especially in African and Asian countries, and the 
English native speaker with some basic linguistic training in his own 
tongue can quickly adapt himself to the special problems of teaching his 
language in the country to which he goes. Yet one still hears of many 
instances of the Honours English graduate of a British university who has 
gone abroad to teach, only to find how woefully inadequate his training 
has been, and how little he really understands his mother tongue. Also, 
there is an ever-greater number of foreign teachers of English who wish 
and are able to come to Britain for post-graduate study. For these, several 
British universities have recently started or have plans for starting post- 
graduate diploma courses in English; these courses, like the one that has 
long been established at Edinburgh, embrace a range of literary and language 
topics. The British Council has here a special concern, and the measure 


2 R. W. Zandvoort: ‘A Critique of Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar’, reprinted in 
Collected Papers (Groningen Studies in English, V, 1954), pp. 96-7. 
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of its active encouragement of modern English studies at a university level 
in Britain as well as overseas may be seen in the conference arranged in 
London in January 1961 under British Council auspices, to which all 
heads of English Departments in British universities were invited for a 
programme of lectures and discussions on the problem of teaching English 
as a foreign language, and on the need for vastly increased numbers of 
specialists, both foreign and English, in this field. 

This new academic interest in contemporary English is thus healthily 
international, and we may hope that it will remain so; here, as elsewhere, 
a balance of imports and exports is a good thing. We may also hope 
that the current swing of interest will bring with it a greater contribution 
of scholarly publications by native writers, especially in the field of 
descriptive grammar — a field in which we have long gratefully learned 
to reap, without sowing, from the labours of others. 


University of Southampton. N. E. OsseLTon. 


Enlarged Number. Thanks to a grant from the Rask-Orsted Foundation 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, it has been possible to enlarge the December 
number from 64 to 80 pages. 


Reviews 


The Salisbury Psalter, edited from Salisbury Cathedral Ms. 150 
by Cexia SisAM and KENNETH SISAM. (Early English Text 
Society No. 242.) Oxford University Press, 1959. pp. XI, 
312. 84s, 


The Salisbury Psalter is one of the fifteen extant Anglo-Saxon psalters 
wholly or partly glossed in English. This is only a small remnant of what 
existed, the English glossed psalters of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
one must reckon in hundreds. 

The edition under review testifies to the utmost care, not only as regards 
the text itself, but as regards the Introduction of 75 pages as well. After 
the description of the manuscript (K) sections are devoted to the date of 
the original manuscript, for which there is good evidence: c. 975, its 
place: the Benedictine nunnery at Shaftesbury, the script of the main 
gloss, the spelling, particulars of the language, the vocabulary, and its 
relations to other glosses, more especially to BM Ms Royal 2 B.v. (D) 
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The spelling of the scribe was so erratic that it is impossible to draw a 
line between careless forms and those that represent a sound-development. 
Glosses in general are an inexhaustible source of problems and lessons in 
textual criticism, as the editors put it. The gloss under discussion is of 
course no exception to the rule. It provides interesting evidence of the 
ebb and flow of words in the early period of transition to Middle English, 
more in particular as far as the vocabulary is concerned. Certain words 
in D are rejected with fair consistency. A number of words rare or 
unrecorded in OE is tabulated in §80. Taking into account the scribe’s 
ignorance — he knew little Latin — and his carelessness, I would suggest 
a possible explanation of some of these words. 

‘The gloss andgyt “‘membre” in the heading to ps. 50 seems to be a 
mere guess from the context’ (§79). The glossator, who stopped here, 
and evidently could not make out the meaning of the rest, may have taken 
membre as standing for memore, of which andgyt is a fair rendering. 
“This psalm (contains) five “meanings” ’ is not a bad attempt. 

It is suggested by the editors that styppede in styppede hors : fallax 
(D falsus) equus, 32.17, stands for stlyppende (cf. §68), and this in its 
turn for slyppende; *slyppan could be the source of the verb slip, first 
recorded in the fourteenth century. The scribe’s habits allow the form _ 
as representing stupede (y for u: §49) or sti(e)pede (y for i: S.-B. § 23 
note 2), pp for single p (§80: dryppan ~ driepan). Stiepede can be 
connected with sti(e)p ‘fall, overthrow’ (cf. B.T. s.v.) and with stapian 
‘stoop’. The form in ~ede could be the weak past participle, or the ending 
~e might be due to hors having been taken as a plural. ; 

Carman in mid carman ond mid craetan: cum curribus et aequitibus is 
branded as obscure in §79. As craetan is a proper equivalent of curribus, 
carman should be taken as rendering aequitibus. The singular for a 
plural is much in evidence (32.16, 50.6), so is the uninflected form for 
an inflected Latin word. Although carre is ME, not OE, B.-T. Suppl. 
records cearricge, from Low Lat. carrigium. Why should one not consider 
this carman as the forerunner of Shakespeare’s carman: let carman whip 
his jade (Meas. ii.1.269)? 

The inflected infinitive in ~-ende is rightly explained in § 74 as the result 
of phonetic tendency. 

Officers and Council of the E.E.T.S. must be congratulated on having 
found the editors of the present volume prepared to fulfil their task with 
a painstaking care the result of which is a valuable addition to the series. 


Leiden. A. C. Bouman. 
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The Life of Christina of Markyate. A Twelfth Century 
Recluse. Edited and translated by C. H. Tarsor. Oxford 
University Press. 1959. ix + 193 pp. 35s. 


The number of English women whose names have a familiar ring among 
students of later medieval religious life, is not very great. Best known 
are the amiable and artless fourteenth century mystic Julian of Norwich, 
whose Revelations of Divine Love have been the subject of many studies; 
and Margery Kempe, the egocentric religious enthusiast of the fifteenth 
century, who made long pilgrimages, but led her husband a dog's life. 
Owing to the good offices of Dr. Talbot we shall have a third name to 
add to the list in future, that of a lady who flourished in the twelfth century 
and made a reputation as the first prioress of Markyate near St. Albans. 
Her incomplete biography, written in Latin, is found in the second volume 
of MS. Cotton Tiberius E1, in which it forms the last part. This codex 
suffered in the Cottonian fire at Ashburnham House in 1731, especially 
the folios containing Christina's life. 

About sixty years ago C. Horstmann tried to edit this text, but had 
to give it up because he found it impossible to decipher the damaged 
manuscript. In the Nova Legenda Anglie (Oxford 1901, II, pp. 532-7) 
he printed, as a substitute, Nicholas Roscarrock’s English abridgement of 
this life, which epitome is now in Cambridge University Library (Add. 
MS. 3041). Where Horstmann had to acknowledge defeat, Dr. Talbot 
has been victorious, though not without overcoming the greatest difficulties. 
But for the constant support and encouragement of Mr. Christopher Hohler 
of the British Museum the editor might have lacked the courage to 
complete this all but impossible work, as he tells us in the preface. 

Not all the folios containing Christina's life have suffered much; several 
leaves have only sustained some damage in the top lines or on the edges 
of the exterior columns, but how bad the material from which the editor 
had to work can be, is well illustrated by the reduced facsimile of £.167», 
which has been printed as a frontispiece. 

The book under review opens with a preface and an introduction, 
together taking up 36 pages. In the preface Dr. Talbot states the principles 
that have guided him in his work, and in the introduction he discusses 
in a well-balanced, fully documented essay various problems connected 
with Christina's life and with the manuscript containing its story. The 
author has made a clever use of the available source material and has 
given a vivid picture of Christina and her circle of friends and opponents. 
As might be expected this is an excellent piece of work coming from the 
pen of a man who has won his spurs in this field. Next follows the Latin 
text of the Life, which has been printed on the left-hand side, an English 
translation made by the editor facing it on the opposite page. 

Christina's father was probably of Danish extraction, and the family 
were rich and well connected. Though the parents seem to have been 
devout people, they would not permit their daughter to become a nun, but 
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wanted her to marry a young man called Burthred. Christina violently 
opposed this parental wish considering herself bound to a vow of virginity 
made as a young girl when on a visit to the monastery of St Albans. 
Eventually the girl fled from her home taking refuge with helpers strong 
enough to protect her from the power of those who wanted her to marry 
against her will. At first she lived the life of a recluse, but later on she 
joined the Benedictine nuns in their new foundation at Markyate. 

In her biography appear several historical figures, for instance Robert 
Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, archbishop Thurstan of York, the rakish bishop 
of Durham, Ralph Flambard, the abbots Geoffrey and Robert of St. Albans, 
king Henry II, who in 1155 made a grant of 50 shillings a year for her 
support, and pope Adrian IV, who accepted specimens of fine needlework 
from her. Her name has also been mentioned as the owner of the 
St, Albans Psalter now preserved in St. Godehardskirche at Hildesheim, 
to which manuscript the Warburg Institute recently devoted a handsomely 
_ produced study. The story of Christina's life is not free from the fantastic 
and excessive anecdotes often found in the stories about medieval knights 
and saints, but fortunately it is not overburdened with them. The editor 
describes her as ‘highly strung but not hysterical, overcoming her physical 
‘disabilities and finding her equilibrium in a life of prayer and contemplation.’ 

Though Dr. Talbot deserves high praise for his remarkable achievement, 
a few critical remarks would not seem out of place. Fortunately they 
mostly refer to details of minor importance. It is difficult to. agree with 
the editor’s statement in the preface that the ‘spelling and punctuation of 
the manuscript have been preserved’, for the small initials of proper names 
have mostly been replaced by capitals; expansions of words in which 
contraction or suspension occurs in the manuscript, are not indicated in 
any way; the ampersand as used by the scribe has been replaced by et, 
and u has been changed into v where it represents a consonant. As for 
the punctuation this has been thoroughly changed, even’ with the 
introduction of commas and semi-colons. The punctus elevatus, which 
served a definite purpose, as was pointed out recently by N. R. Ker in 
English Manuscripts in the Century after the Norman Conquest, has been 
replaced by more familiar punctuation-marks. It goes without saying that 
these changes do not constitute a serious deviation from the original, but 
they make the printed text less scholarly than it might have been, which is 
all the more to be regretted because it is not likely that for a long time to 
come anyone will feel tempted to go once more over the same ground. 

I am not competent to say anything about the quality of the transliteration 
of fragments damaged by fire, though I should like to make one suggestion 
about a detail. At page 64 line 35 a word of two or three letters has not 
been accounted for after the word episcopus, for which I propose to read 
ipse, which in this text is usually spelled ipe and of which faint traces 
are visible. 

A few slips in the printing of the parts not affected by the fire may 
easily be corrected in a following edition, for instance sleeve (35/15) should 
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be right sleeve, that I may declare all Thy works (41/9, 10) should be 
deleted, corde suo (52/14) should be suo corde, sepe nominatam (58/4) 
has no equivalent in the English translation, what (61/4) should be replaced 
by whom, dubitabit (66/23) by dubitauit, haec (66/24) by hec, consummavit 
(66/26) by consummassent, obstitisset (66/26) by obstitissent, celibem 
(68/7) by celebem, michi (70/23) by michi requiram. 

It is a good thing that this Vita has at last found an editor who was 
brave enough to undertake this seemingly impossible work and who came 
to it with the experience gained in earlier enterprises of a less difficult and 
less tricky kind. Dr. Talbot's skill and perseverance, supported by modern 
technical devices, have made an interesting biography accessible again, 
which will be much appreciated by students of the later Middle Ages 
in England. 


Tilburg. ; J. J. Vatsster. 


Studien zur Syntax des Nomens, Pronomens und der Negation 
in den Paston Letters. By B. CARSTENSEN. (Beitrage zur 
englischen Philologie, 42. Heft.) Bochum-Langendreer 1959. 
328 pp. DM. 30.—. 


The syntax of the Paston Letters, that invaluable collection of letters 
written in the last three quarters of the fifteenth century mostly by and to 
members of the Paston family, has not yet been the subject of any 
treatment commensurate with its importance as a linguistic document that, 
with its lack of pretence to grace of diction, is a genuine record of how 
people of the better classes actually spoke at the time. It is for this reason 
that thanks are due to Dr Carstensen for the pains he has taken to give 
a comprehensive description of a number of structural features of the 
Pastons’ prose. 

From the Preface it appears that the Author was well aware of the 
difficulty he found himself confronted with in using, not the MSS, but 
James Gairdner’s edition, which, as H. S. Bennett, A. Kihlbom, R. W. 
Zachrisson, and more recently Norman Davis (Medium A@vum 1949 
p. 15) have pointed out, is not always trustworthy in its readings. On 
checking a number of the errors signalized by these scholars with the MSS 
the Author found that they were chiefly of an orthographical nature and 
from a syntactic view-point of no significance. The only exceptions were 
formed by those that occurred in the spelling of nouns in the plural and 
in the genitive, where the form of the ending is often conditioned by 
syntactical function and vice versa. It is therefore a good thing to find 
that in the chapters dealing with these subjects the Author appears to 
have handled his material with due circumspection. 
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The study falls into six chapters: No. I deals with the noun (cases, 
gender and number) and the articles; II with the adjective; III with the 
adverb and adverbial collocations; ITV with the pronouns; V with the 
numerals; VI with the ways in which negation is expressed. There is an 
extensive bibliography and a useful index. 

The whole is an amply documented description on synchronic lines of 
the various usages and may be welcomed as a valuable piece of work, 
bridging as it does still another of the numerous gaps yet existing in the 
domain of historical syntax. Among its most creditable features are the 
following. In many places the Author corrects and amplifies. earlier 
studies on the language of the Paston Letters, as well as the OED. The 
numerous frequency counts enable the reader to get an idea of the currency 
of the various idioms, and — which is of still greater value — occasionally, 
when the Author separates the letters of the elder generation from those of 
the younger, show us how in the course of almost a century usages tend to 
come and go. Thus we see (p. 21) that the type ‘Master Fastoff place’ of 
the earlier letters gradually gives way to ‘Master Fastoffs place’; (p. 113) 
that the adjective with plural ending (‘certains notables causes’) occurs 
more frequently in the earlier than in the later epistles; (p. 204) that the 
form those tends to replace the earlier tho; (p.245) that the relative that 
= that which is fighting a losing battle. 

It is further interesting to find that (p. 19) the absolute construction of 
the type ‘him being in England’ and ‘me unwetyng or assentyng’ had not 
entirely fallen into disuse; that (p. 27) by the side of ‘Castelles that were 
Sir John Fastolfs (or ‘yours’) the constructions without the -s ending 
(‘castelles that were Sir John Fastolf’ (or ‘your’) were of frequent 
occurrence; that (p. 85) ‘the shire [not: shires] of Norfolk and Suffolk’ 
appears to have been established idiom; that (p. 147) the superlative (and 
not the comparative) was occasionally employed when two things were 
compared (‘The grettyst ..of ij hurtes’; that (p. 181) adjuncts of time 
were often preceded by as (‘he will be at London as on Saturday’; that 
(p, 184) the ‘split infinitive’ was not avoided; that (p. 221) for the modern 
‘a house of one of my servants’ and ‘a place of one of his squires’ the 
Pastons could say ‘a servant house of myn’ and ‘a squieris place of hese’; 
that (p. 226) there occurs an example of the reflexive form themselfs 
earlier than has as yet been recorded; and that (p. 289) the particle ne in 
negative statements was still extensively used. 

The grammatical terminology used by the Author is in a number of cases 
regrettably out-moded; the work is haunted with such ghosts as ‘unbezeich- 
neter Dativ’ (‘unmarked dative’), ‘unbezeichneter Genitiv’, ‘absoluter Dativ’, 
in spite of the well-known fact that after the Old English period the English 
language no longer had any nouns in the dative, the only cases being 
either genitive or zero, and that a conditio sine qua non for a noun being 
in the genitive was and is its being ‘bezeichnet’ as such. Statements like 
that on p. 20 (where collocations of the type ‘your howsold men’ are 
discussed); ‘da sich oft nur aus dem syntaktischen Zusammenhang, nicht 
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aus der Form erkennen laszt, dasz ein Genitiv vorliegt’ is indicative of a 
confusion of form and function. When (p. 221) my father in ‘a friend 
of my father’ or non other in ‘it shulde be knowen of non other’ are called 
datives, and when it is said (p. 44): ‘Die Zahl der Verben die in Ver- 
bindung mit einem Dat. stehen, ist grosz’, one cannot help getting the 
impression that here English constructions are viewed through German 
spectacles: (p. 223/4 ‘ein Freund von mir’, ‘ein Steckenpferd von mir, 
‘Ich danke Ihnen’). This also seems to be the case when his in ‘to his 
behowe that the lawe demeth it’ (p. 210) is said to be used ‘statt eines 
Dem. pron.’ (Query: German ‘dessen’?). In the chapter on the plural 
of nouns the employment of Jespersen’s terms ‘countables’ and ‘non-~ 
countables’, instead of the Author's ‘Konkreta’ and ‘Abstrakta’, would 
have worked out more satisfactorily: now one finds among the ‘Konkreta’ 
(pp. 64-9) such nouns as profit, means, content, vacation and greeting. 


Marginal notes. P. 18 Wronged by in: II 83, ‘siche false screwys as they have be 
wronged by’ is erroneously included among the instances of passive constructions of the 
type ‘he was sent for’. | P. 34 To the instances of the type ‘a morsel bred’, ‘a tonne wyn’ 
the following, with a wey salt, might have been added: I, 227, “The wydow noysyth you, 
Sir Thomas, that ye sold a wey salt but for xx. s that she might hafe had xl. s for every 
wey.’ | P. 36 As a proof that ‘one the best knight’ might be the result of contamination 
the Author gives: ‘Oon their auncessour + oon of their ancessours ergibt me. on of there 
[sic] auncessour.’. But in ‘one the best knight’ the preposition of does not occur. The 
Author has apparently missed the tenor of Einenkel’s argumentation in Streifziige (p. 89) 
to which he refers and in which Einenkel draws attention to the earlier occurrence of 
similar collocations with other numerals than one, e.g. Blickl. Hom. ‘breo ba betstan’ and 
Guy ‘Two the beste’, and to the parallelism with Middle High German ‘si muose toten 
sehn ein(en) den liebesten man’, (The idiom is excellently dealt with in T. F. Mustanoja, 
A Middle Eng. Syntax, Helsinki [1960] pp. 297-9.) | P. 34 The statement ‘Die Zahl der 
transitiven Verben in den PL. ist grészer als im heutigen English’ cannot be accepted 
without probative evidence. | P. 67 and 76 Alms (almose) was not a plural: O.E. 
zelmesse. | P. 118 The statement ‘Der nicht best. Artikel tritt meist zwischen Adjektiv und 
Substantiv’ needs rewording, for this happens only when the adjective is preceded by 
too or so. No mention is here made of the type II, 79, ‘he is ryght a konnyng man’. | 
P. 125 The frequent occurrence already in Old English of such combinations as ‘heafod- 
leahter’, ‘heafod-gylt’, ‘heafod-stede’, shows that it is incorrect to say that ‘head’ in ‘at the 
hede town of Norffolk’ came to be used on the analogy of ‘chief’ in ‘the chiffe constable’. [ 
P. 125 It is not easy to prove that then in ‘at your then comming I shalbe glad’ is an 
adjective, as it is stated here. The form in -ing had already assumed a mixed (i.e. verbal 
-+ nominal) character, so that it was possible to say your coming at that moment or on 
that day, in which the adjuncts are incontestably adverbial. Cf. the (not mentioned) 
example: III 303 ‘For I dyspeyryd am of your soone metyng’. On p. 163 hence in ‘at your 
departyng hens’ is called an adverb. | P. 134 The appellations ‘heimisch’ for the degrees 
of comparison in -er and est, and ‘romanisch’ for those with more and most are historically 
indefensible. | P. 143 Doughted in ‘My most doughtyd and singular lord’, said not to be 
recorded in O.E.D., is treated there s.v. doubted and instanced in Ld. Berners’ ‘The moste 
douted and honoured prince’. | P. 153 Yerely in ‘of his yerely annuite of v. merke’ is 
erroneously called an adverb. | P. 155/6 It is open to question whether the underlined 
words in the following passages can be called adverbs as the Author does: “They shuld 
have sum men owt of town, qwyke or deede’; ‘kepe thys letter close’; ‘I undrestand him 
close and just’ (= ‘that he is close and just’); “The cause why the seyd Walter . 
putte .. the seyd William .. in drede and fere infollerable to be slayn’ (= ‘in intolerable 
fear to be slain’); ‘fastyng hoped to be abbott’, ‘She had to me thys langage wypyng’. | 
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P. 174 The statement ‘Adjektive auf -ly und -y nahmen aus phonetischen Griinden nur 
ungern eine Adverb form auf -ly and .. Ebenso verhilt es sich bei Adj., die auf ein -1 
enden wie solchen auf -ful -ible und -able’ is challengeable, since one finds III 247 
hartyly, 1 35 besily, 1 122 myghtily, III 77 hastily, 11 377 hastely, Il 374 goodlely, I 299 
(peaseably), I 22 & III 267 resonablely, III, 186 gentilly, I] 445 pryncipally, Il 164 
lawfully, III 269 effectually, 1, 122 especially, III 77 hertely, III 77 hastyly, ete. +P, 190 
The identity in the wording of the statement concerning the absence of thou-forms in 
normal correspondence and their exclusive use to express anger, contempt or hostility, 
with that in Norman Davis's The Language of the Pastons (p. 131) might have been 
pointed out. | P. 194 It is not certain that Aaskith in: ‘and haskith of us no more’ stands 
for ‘he askith’, for one also finds: II 139 ‘Master Paston the heldest’ and II 143 ‘but 
if it be take hed hate’ (= ‘unless it be taken heed at’). | P. 204 In the discussion of the 
demonstrative pronouns that the, occurring in I 235 ‘he never had knowleched that the 
tale to be trewe’, is left unmentioned; it is perhaps the O.E. demonstrative pronoun 
bette > ME batte. The OED. (s.v. that dem. pr. A2) has an instance from c1420: 
‘He sayde he mervaylede much of hatte’. | P. 226 (Reflexive) itself ‘taucht erst im 16. 
Jahrh. auf’. However: Blick]. Hom. 187, ‘ne mzg sop Ait sylf gecydan’; 13.. Curs, M. 
(Edinb.) 19231, ‘Ilke suike it selue besuikes’; c1380 Chaucer, Boeth. 4m. 1,3, “Whanne 
the swifte thoght hath clothid it-self in the fetheris’, etc. | P. 232 “The fiir that (in ‘the 
goodlyest felawshep the ever I cam among’) kommt nur einmal vor und ist wohl ein 
Schreibfehler’. It seems, however, also to occur in II 195 ‘I recevyd letters from you on 
Wensday laste passyd the were wryten the Monday next before’. If this is not a form 
of they, it may be a survival of the Old English connecting particle be, of which the 
OED gives two fifteenth century examples, e.g. cl460 ‘my ffadur ..pe bat ..church 
foundid’. | P. 231 The treatment of the difference in use and frequency between that, 
which and who would have gained in clarity if the relative clauses had been divided 
into restrictive and non-restrictive clauses. The readers are not told that the statement 
(p. 249): ‘Who. Dieses Rel. pron. taucht erst im 15 Jahrh. auf..’ only applies to non- 
restrictive (continuative) clauses, restrictive who being much older. | P. 255 ‘Relativ 
whom ist schon im 12, Jahrh. belegt.’ But: Aélfred, Boeth. (Fox) 92, 35, ‘bu wille 
cweban bet ba welgan habban mid hwam hi megen bet eall gebetan’. | P. 273 ff. The 
underlined verbs in the following quotations are erroneously called ‘Hilfsverben’ (‘Nicht- 
vollverben’): (p. 273) ‘I wold not Jon of Damme xuld com hom’; (p. 276) ‘ye ded not 
well’; ‘sche ded not welle’; ‘I did it nott onwyst to hyr cowncell’; (p. 277) ‘yff the 
shryreve have not a gode undreshyreff’; (p. 287) ‘he dede never so mad a dede’. | P. 275 
The forms ther in: ‘they thernot take it uppon hem’ and ‘ye ther not feer’ are unhesitatingly 
called th- forms of the verb dare. The OED. (s.v. tharf) shows, however, that the 
verb thar (= ‘need’) was still current in the last part of the 15th century. Moreover, 
‘ye ther not feer’ = ‘ye dare not fear’ does not make sense. | P. 300 Among the works 
dealing with periphrastic do enumerated in footnote the latest and most important is not 
mentioned: Alvar Ellegard’s The Auxiliary Do (Stockholm 1953). 


Nijmegen. F, Tx. VISSER. 


The Harvest of Tragedy. By T. R. Henn. London: Methuen. 
1956. xv + 304 pp. 25/—. 


This is a profound and illuminating book about the nature of tragedy. 
It is as well to be aware from the beginning of some of the author’s special 
attitudes or prejudices, that he regards tragedy as the ‘most important’ of 
the great literary forms, and takes a shallow view of comedy; that he is 
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concerned to link tragedy with a Christian outlook; that the whole work is 
informed by his close acquaintance with the writings of Yeats; that he is 
more interested in the ethical than the aesthetic aspects of the dramas he 
considers. He begins from the problems raised by Aristotle in the Poetics 
and the various solutions offered to them in the past, and, developing or 
borrowing from these where useful, goes on to establish his own theory. 
This is based upon a conception of the structure of tragedy imaged in 
concentric circles, the outermost the First Cause, enclosing the Determining 
Past, which is connected to ‘the ring of Present Action, shifting and 
changing in its points of pressure’; within this, ‘the third circle, yielding 
perpetually to their struggles, yet doubly constricted by the two outer 
circles, the protagonists of the tragedy may be thought to move’. 

Mr Henn then considers a number of general questions; the kind of 
pleasure derived from tragedy; the mainspring of the action; the ‘central 
problem’ of tragedy, which is defined as the ‘moral or religious problem 
of the place of evil and suffering in the world’; the relation of tragedy 
to myth and ritual; the nature of hero and heroine (‘the true woman's part, 
in high tragedy, is ... to mirror the perfection of selfless love’, and is found 
only in Cordelia); the need for richness of texture; and the value of 
imagery. Throughout these chapters, as in others later in the book, it is 
the author's habit to list points of argument, and his conclusions, 
numerically, a usage which gives a curious character to the writing, as of 
a notebook of ordered jottings rather than an essay, yet provides useful 
summaries of attitudes or beliefs in the form of brief statements or 
aphorisms. In the longish chapter on “The Ethical Problem’, which is 
central to the earlier part of the book, the author's position is summarised 
in this way, and among the points listed are the following: 


The awareness of the tragic fact depends both upon an intellectual acceptance of the 
human predicament, and a spiritual perception of its resolution in suffering ... 

The combination.of these two responses, both aspects of man as the creature of God, 
destined by him to attain love through compassion, and in faith of ultimate union with 
Him. There are thus co-existent in the tragic response a sense of suffering, and of a 
deep serenity, for which ‘pleasure’ is an inadequate term. 


In the discussion of tragedy from Shakespeare to Anouilh which occupies 
the middle chapters, these views may be sensed at work. The chapter on 
Shakespeare is concerned mainly with Lear and Hamlet, which, unlike 
Othello and Macbeth, suggest some kind of ‘ultimate union’ with God 
for the hero, This indication of the author's sympathies prepares for 
his hostility to Shaw’s ideas and sympathetic regard for those of T.S. Eliot, 
whose plays have a long chapter devoted to them. Mr Henn admits that 
his remarks on Shaw are ‘negative’ [i.e. meaningless?] as regards Shaw’s 
position as a tragic artist, and recognises the relative failure of Eliot’s plays 
(except for Murder in the Cathedral, which he sees as ‘within its range 
and intention a great tragic play’); and he would no doubt say that he 
is using these dramatists as examples in whose work ideas of the nature of 
tragedy may be traced or tested. But these chapters reflect an underlying 
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attitude which emerges at the end of the book, that tragedy affords a 
parallel to the Christian religious experience: 


it moves on a lower plane but parallel to, the religious experience which selects, as the 
material for suffering, the examination of the crooked questions, and the origin of the 
divine spark in man. The awakening of pity seems the first step ... to a sense of 
Christian charity: that of fear, a necessary state of mind to our readiness to consider 
the idea of the numinous; both together forcing us to confront a series of ethical problems 
which have their solution only in faith, The groundwork of that faith is to be found in 
the moments of an awareness of a unity ... which is derived from all great art. 


Mr Henn thinks of T. S, Eliot as the writer who, ‘concerned simultaneously 
with Culture and Christianity’, might above all others have been expected 
to produce ‘the supreme examples of twentieth-century Tragedy’. This 
view is opposed to that of U. M. Ellis-Fermor, Jaspers and others who 
feel that the ‘tragic sense’ has little meaning against a ‘background of 
faith, redemption and salvation through grace’; and indeed, it is difficult 
to fit Macbeth or Shaw's plays into a cycle which includes salvation. 

The aesthetic attitude embodied in the book is complementary to the 
ethical attitude. An idea of high tragedy as suggested by the great 
dramatists of the past seems to underlie the argument, based, naturally 
enough, on Shakespeare as the supreme artist. But in looking for poetry 
and profundity, Mr Henn perhaps has too little regard for plays as events 
in the theatre. He says of Ibsen’s Brand, ‘It is not a perfect tragedy, 
for it is unactable’ (if unactable plays are considered as tragedies, then 
why not poems or novels?); and it seems odd that, in comparison with 
this, eminently actable plays, like A Doll’s House or Saint Joan, should 
be treated with scant respect. But if he provokes disagreements, and leads 
one to think that a search for the nature of tragedy is not finally rewarding, 
— that there are too many tragedies of different kinds, and each age 
produces its own —, he has at least asked all the questions, and commented 
subtly and wisely upon most of them. The late chapters on “Tragedy and 
the State’ and ‘Death in Tragedy’ are most useful as formulating many of 
the difficulties facing modern writers; and the identification and description 
of elements common to many tragedies is very well done. The best critical 
chapters are those on Racine and T. S. Eliot. 


Durham. R, A. Foaxgs. 


Ikon: John Milton and the Modern Critics. By RoBERT Martin 
Apams. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955. xvii + 231 pp. 
Price $ 3.75. 


Although Professor Adams’ book will doubtless provoke great controversy, 
in the long run it should produce more light than heat. Adams has emerged 
from a careful reading of the mass of Milton studies convinced that what 
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is needed now is a clearer picture of Milton. To get closer to the ‘real’ 
Milton, Adams examines representative samplings of Milton criticism and 
scholarship: the textual studies of H. F. Fletcher and Miss Helen 
Darbishire, the explication de texte of Comus by Brooks and Hardy, Grant 
McColley’s studies of Milton’s reading, Leavis and Eliot on Milton's 
verse. All of these (as well as several others) are taken to task for 
creating a Milton that does not in fact exist. Even Douglas Bush and 
C. S. Lewis do not escape Adams’ censure, although he deprecates their 
criticism less than their exclusive approach. These Miltonists demand too 
much, argues Adams: to appreciate Milton’s poetry as these critics would 
have us, we too must become Christian humanists. 

The methods which Adams uses in his critiques are varied, though all 
are based on common sense and careful scholarship. His examination of 
recent explications of Comus may serve as an example. Adams reduces 
several analyses to absurdity, noting that the Earl of Bridgewater ‘might 
well have been startled by the implication that he was God the Father’ 
(p. 24). Or again: ‘One simply does not tell an earl’s daughter that she 
is chaste only by the grace of God’ (p. 9). Would not most of the subtle 
interpretations which scholars have proposed — that haemony represents 
divine grace, for instance — have been quite lost on even an intelligent 
audience? These difficulties arise, according to Adams, because of the 
critics’ conception that Milton’s mind is ‘sly, furtive, random, cryptic’, 
working ‘by indirection, innuendo, and pastiche’ (p. 28). 

Adams himself has a carefully considered view of Milton, a positive 
approach underlying his severe and trenchant criticisms of other Miltonists 
(and anti-~Miltonists). He is basically a conservative, perhaps less by 
temperament than by conviction. His approach to Milton may be suggested 
by his attitude towards two important matters, Milton’s poetic techniques 
and his ideas. Milton’s art is, to Adams, that which the genre requires. 
In an epic we do not look for ambivalences and patterns of imagery but 
for simpler virtues, for ‘motion, magnitude, sustained narrative line, typicality 
of character, and clarity of emotional response’ (p. 123). Milton’s literary 
achievement is ‘a function of all Milton's literary skills in joint operation, 
his gift for melodic invention and repetition, for alliteration, assonance, 
and rhyme, no less than for witty contrasts and poetic decorums’ (p. 198). 
Of Milton’s ideas Adams readily admits that they are indeed dead, or, 
as he more accurately puts it, ‘not currently operative’. Though we may 
regret their death, says Adams, we need not consider Milton to be a lesser 
poet as a consequence. If nothing more, we can read Milton’s great epic 
‘for the pleasure of knowing what it feels like to work out, as richly and 
fully as possible, a particular set of presuppositions, some of which are 
generally analogous to some of our own’ (p. 215). 

Adams’ book has one quality which cannot be said to flourish among 
Miltonists: it is altogether readable. Whether one finds the book generally 
persuasive (as the present writer does) or wrong-headed, he will un- 
doubtedly find much real fun in it. Some readers may accept Adams’ 
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views of Milton’s art more readily than his critiques of others’ views, 
though the two in fact go hand in hand. And while Adams rates Milton 
highly, some modernist readers will find that the Milton pictured by Adams 
could not have written the kind of poetry that they most admire. 


St. Petersburg, Everett H, EmMeErson. 
Florida, U.S.A. 


Ten Studies in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold. By Pautt 
F. Baum. Duke University Press. 1958. xiii t+ 139 pp. $4.00. 


These studies are intended to supplement Tinker and Lowry’s Commentary, 
by selecting certain poems of Arnold and subjecting them to ‘exegetical 
scrutiny’. Thus ten pages are devoted to the discussion of Arnold’s four- 
teen lines on Shakespeare, and the longest essay in the book is on the 
group of short poems connected with Marguerite — whom Professor Baum 
rightly describes as ‘a critical nuisance’. The whole work is designed to 
bring out two main points about Arnold’s poetry, its metrical accomplish- 
ment, of which critics have hitherto seemed unaware, and its obscurity, 
which ‘craves the kind of interpretation only close analysis can give’. 

In order to demonstrate the metrical accomplishment, Professor Baum 
spends some time listing the rhymes and counting the number of stresses 
per line in the selected poems, and recording such facts as that The 
Scholar-Gipsy contains 54 lines beginning with the word ‘And’, whereas 
Thyrsis has only 35. The author disarmingly admits that this type of 
critical procedure makes dull reading; but it also fails to achieve its object, 
for while it may serve to illustrate Arnold’s attention to prosodic detail, 
it does not prove either that he had a good ear for verse, or that his 
versification is in any way successful. 

As an instance of Arnold’s obscurity, Professor Baum takes that 
eminently lucid and significant poem, The Buried Life, and complains that 
‘A thirst to spend our fire’ is a mixed metaphor, and that ‘it is difficult 
to understand’ how a river which is not only buried but indiscernible ‘could 
prevent us from straying, losing our identity, giving way to caprice, while 
we “seem to be Eddying at large’’. It is odd that a twentieth-century 
critic should find the concept of an unconscious self so hard to grasp. 

Most of the book, however, is taken up with comments which are neither 
explanatory, nor appreciative nor demonstrative of Arnold’s metrical skill. 
For instance, among ‘a few attempts at detailed explication’ designed to 
clear up the ‘difficulties and obscurities’ of Resignation, we find the 
information that ‘migratory race’ is in ‘the eighteenth-century style’; that 
‘the climb from Wythburn to the top of the ridge is c.1000 ft. and the 
déscent to Watendlath c. 800 ft.’; and that ‘a little more than a year after 
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this poem was published’ Arnold's sister ‘was happily married to William 
E. Forster’. 

The positive contribution of these studies to Arnold scholarship might 
perhaps be summed up as follows. They show that the Shakespeare sonnet 
is not nearly as good as its fame would suggest. They point out the 
possible existence of a deliberate scheme of assonance in the apparently 
blank verse of Mycerinus. They make a good attempt at explaining the 
puzzling train of thought in the concluding lines of Resignation. And they 
make it, I hope, unnecessary for any other critic to speculate about 
Marguerite. 

Moreover, the book is for the most part written in a graceful and 
readable style, with a pleasant humour which sometimes sharpens into 
satirical epigram, as when the author throws out this passing comment 
on Empedocles’ sermon to Pausanias; “There are seventy stanzas and 
there seem to be more’. And I shall always treasure his description of 
the poet’s attitude to the rival claims of passion and moral integrity: 
‘Arnold was one of those ... who (having learned from the moth) desire 
the flame only provided it is hard and gemlike’. 


London. | PauL TURNER. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens. Edited by K. J. Frevpine. 
‘Clarendon Press. 1960. 456 pp. Price 50/—. 


Dickens was regarded as one of the best speakers of his day. Trollope 
declared that a public dinner became a blessing instead of a curse with 
him in the chair. He enjoyed these occasions as much as did the audience. 
His speeches gave him the same kind of satisfaction as his readings: that 
of direct communication with a public that loved him, and of doing a 
particular kind of job superlatively well. (Writing to his wife after 
addressing the Mechanics’ Institute at Liverpool in 1844 he describes 
his speech as ‘vigorous, brilliant, humorous, pathetic, eloquent, fervid and 
impassioned’,) Overworked as he usually was, he found time to make 
many of these appearances, in one year alone (1858) 13 of them. 

His technique was, rather surprisingly, markedly unhistrionic. He spoke 
distinctly, and expressed himself with precision. That he knew how to 
make his listeners respond exactly as he wanted them to is clear from the 
contemporary reports, which fortunately often reproduce the reactions of 
the audience. These range, through numerous gradations, from ‘a laugh’ 
to ‘tremendous applause’ and ‘long and prolonged cheering’, and show that 
the audience caught practically every point he made. The speeches fill 
some 400 pages in the present edition. They still make amusing reading, 
though something is, of course, lost in cold print. Much of the effect 
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must have depended on his actual presence, and on factors that disappear in 
the reproduction, like modulations of tempo and tone. Also, the conventions 
of after-dinner speaking imposed more moderation on him than the written 
word. A mood of general good-fellowship is assumed even if one’s fellow 
guests strike one as ‘sleek, slobbering, bow-paunched, over-fed, apoplectic, 
snorting cattle’, as Dickens describes one audience in a letter printed in 
the Preface. 

Mr. Fielding’s admirable edition is meant to replace the one that 
appeared in 1870 under the name of J. C. Hotten, which ‘with all its 
imperfections has been reprinted, in various guises, without a single 
alteration or correction ever since’, even under highly respectable auspices. 
The 1870 edition was a disreputable undertaking from every point of view. 
It was piratical, in the sense that it was undertaken in the face of a protest 
from Dickens, and that its legality was subject to some doubt. Mr. Fielding 
remarks that ‘it can hardly be said to have been edited at all’. 

The present edition lists 115 speeches, as against Hotten’s 56, to which 
subsequent reprints had added a few more. (Thus the Nonesuch Dickens 
has 65.) It does not claim to be complete, but the editor thinks it unlikely 
that more than a few additional speeches will ever come to light. In some 
cases he has had to confine himself to presenting an empty frame: Dickens 
is known to have spoken on such and such an occasion, but the speech 
has not been reported at all, or only in a few lines. 

The critical apparatus is all that one could wish for. There is a preface, 
an introduction about textual principles, and a chapter on Dickens as a 
speaker. Each speech is prefaced by a note about the occasion; it is 
placed in the setting of a general account of the proceedings (including 
summaries of other speeches), and followed by an account of press reactions 
to the speech, etc. References to contemporary events or persons are 
explained in footnotes. The volume concludes with a set of notes on 
texts and sources, and an index. 

The edition must have involved heavy work. Dickens prepared his 
speeches very carefully, but only in his head, usually during the long 
walks he was so fond of. On a few occasions he wrote out a speech from 
memory afterwards, or corrected the proofs of newspaper reports, but in 
most cases the editor has had to rely on journalistic reports. These vary 
in quality. Some of them are very bad, and Mr. Fielding surmises that 
the reporter in question ‘may have joined in the toasts rather too whole- 
heartedly’. This may well be; in fact, the reports sometimes communicate 
to the reader a feeling of how the temperature of the meeting rises as the 
evening wears on. When, as is usually the case, there exist several reports, 
the editor has had to collate them, and to make a number of textual 
choices, the more important being indicated in footnotes. 


Copenhagen. C, A, BoDELSEN. 
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The Idiom of the People. English Traditional Verse Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes from the Manuscripts of Cecil 
J. Sharp by J. Reeves. London: Heinemann. (Mercury Books. ) 
1961. (First published 1958.) xii + 244 pp. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


“You're a braver man than I am. I'd never dare sing that song in public.’ 


- ‘Why ever not?’ 

‘Well, I feel I'd have to sing it with something of a leer. It would 
embarrass me, to say nothing of the audience.’ 

This fragment of actual conversation happened in my house earlier this 
year. I had just played part of a new folk-song record to a colleague of 
mine, and the excerpt included’ ‘The Gentleman Soldier’, the tale of a girl 
who accepts a soldier’s invitation to see inside his sentry-box, with serious 
‘though hardly unpredictable results. And such was my singer friend's 
reaction. 

If you were delicately brought up and find rough reminders of animal 
sexuality jarring; if you would rather preserve the illusion that traditional 
folk-poetry is an ordered stream of polite lyricism concerned wholly with 
the joys of ‘a sweet country life’ and its guileless home-spun employments; 
or again, at the other extreme, if you regard the commerce between man 
and maid as a subject for sly smirks and rib-nudging innuendo, — save 
yourself time and money and waste neither on The Idiom of the People. 
But if you enjoy verse which economically, though not without ritual 
symbolism, says what it means and means what it says; if you relish 
stimulating encounters with new truth; or if you welcome opportunities for 
clearing your mind of the unswept cobwebs of yesteryear, — a major 
pleasure awaits you. If you have a literary, psychological or sociological 
interest in folk-poetry and have not yet come across this book, drop 
whatever you are doing and buy a copy, for borrowing will not do, as 
part of your irreducible standard equipment. 

What, briefly, has Mr, Reeves achieved? Having traced the origins 
and growth of the English Folk Dance and Song Society and outlined 
the career and services of Cecil J. Sharp (1859-1924), he tells how, largely 
to suit contemporary taste and the requirements of the Board of Education 
who had early ‘adopted’ folk-song, the texts which had been newly 
collected suffered a toning-down of their earthier, more outspoken elements 
te become pale drawing-room paraphrases of their true selves. Mr. Reeves 
is at pains to show by quotation that, for Sharp and his contemporaries, 
the music was of greater importance and intrinsic worth than the texts, 
which were on this account permitted, however reluctantly, to be ‘improved’. 
In his zeal to rehabilitate the texts in cultured estimation he goes to the 
Sharp Mss. in Clare College Library, Cambridge, combs through 2356 
pages of words and selects 115 of the 800 songs for verbatim publication. 
For good measure he gives a detailed discussion and interpretation of a 
handful of these. Small wonder that the book has been received in Britain 
with grateful acclaim and earned the unanimous approbation of reviewers. 
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Immerse yourself unprejudicedly in the innocent amorality of this out- 
spoken, but totally unsuggestive poetry, and you will feel that a broken 
link has been restored with the not-so-remote past of three or four 
generations ago when so many of us were still peasants; for the townward 
drift came later, and beneath the cultured public’s veneer of sophistication 
and colourless received pronunciation run deep seams of burring rusticity. 
My own mind went back -+to a talk in 1957 in which Sir Steuart Wilson, 
who is well-known to many in Holland, illustrated in song how, before 
the days of universal schooling, the people acquired their history through 
ballads. It is no less clear to me from Mr. Reeves’s collection that they 
likewise learned their pragmatic rules of conduct from their songs. Thus 
I am confident that my own small children, having already absorbed 
“The Death of Queen Jane’ and “The Gentleman Soldier’ will not need to 
learn which of Henry Tudor’s wives died in bearing his only son or the 
lesson that, if you give a certain type of man an inch, he will take a mile. 

A breath of heady country air has blown through some rather musty 
corridors. The modest Mr. Reeves insists that there is room, ultimately, 
for a monumental opus in this field, as his own work is but a beginning. 
Like the first four-minute miler’s, however, his will be the name we 
remember. ' 


Petersfield. WILFRED Brown. 


Studies on the Emotional and Affective Means of Expression 
in Modern English. By Brirra M. CHARLESTON. (Schweizer 
Anglistische Arbeiten, 46. Band.) Bern: Francke. 1960, 357 pp. 
Price Sw. Fr. 29.—. 


This is a most comprehensive study of a particular aspect of the English 
language. The term ‘Means of Expression’ includes i.a. gestures, pitch, 
stress, pauses, rhyme, vowel gradation, interjections, punctuation, italicising, 
choice of words, and syntactical constructions of all kinds (arranged 
according to the parts of speech). As, moreover, the words ‘emotional’ 
and ‘affective’ are used not only for ‘the expression of strong feeling or 
some emotional attitude in the speaker’ and ‘the cases in which the language 
is employed to rouse feelings’ respectively, but more vaguely about 
subjective as opposed to objective statements and about what is ‘more 
descriptive and expressive, more impressive and lively’ (p. 134), it is 
evident that the book covers a wider field than its title suggests. It aims 
at including all cases where there seems to be a choice between possibilities 
of expression for the speaker or writer. The vagueness and extensiveness 
of the subject may be illustrated by a few quotations: ‘Some slight affective 
value may be felt in the employment of the non-expanded present tense 
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when speaking of some future time, especially when something is settled, 
part of a present programme or agreement, or determined (e.g. He leaves 
tomorrow) whereby some indication of the future time must be given.’ 
(p. 219.) — ‘The use of the present tense when the preterite or present 
perfect would seem more logical, is also slightly affective, e.g. I hear, I am 
told, that you are ill; I see that Mr. X has been arrested; I forget how 
old he is;’ (ibid.) — ‘interrogative sentences are in themselves to a certain 
extent “emotional” or affective, since they are uttered by the speaker (or 
written by the author) either as an emotional reaction to a given situation, 
or in order to cause the interlocutor to supply an answer (affective), ie. 
for the sake of obtaining information.’ (p. 281.) — “When the active form 
is chosen, prominence is given to the agent; when the passive form is used, 
the “‘sufferer” is given prominence as subject of the passive construction. 
The choice of the active or the passive voice is therefore subjective.’ 
(p. 287.) — However certain choices are excluded: ‘the use of the non- 
expanded preterite (or past) tense instead of a more logical pluperfect in 
temporal clauses, or instead of the present in reported speech and Inner 
Monologue, are (sic!) now merely conventional and grammatical, and 
have no affective value.’ (p. 242.) — One is a little puzzled as to where 
the line is drawn. 

The book being a description of so many aspects of the language, it is 
not surprising that many of the points dealt with are treated too briefly to 
be of much interest. Thus the treatment of synonyms will hardly satisfy 
the reader; e.g. the explanation of the distinction between great, big, and 
large takes up half a page and does not go much further than that “Great 
suggests the speaker's feeling of admiration ... The corresponding non- 
emotional word is big or large. In a study of this kind one expects 
something less simplified; the emotional use of big should not be ignored. 
— One wonders why in a list of suffixes expressive of emotional colouring 
~ic should be included, but ~ical left out (p. 116). 

The book is written in a wordy, sometimes a florid, style. The author 
makes use of similes and metaphors even if they throw no new light on 
the matter: ‘the original and primary function of speech is presumed to be 
that of serving the release of emotions, the emotion being discharged in 
the sounds produced, just as lightning may be discharged into a lightning- 
conductor, where it may do no further harm.’ (p. 6). — ‘Speech is the 
crucible, the smelting-pot, in which the language is purified’ (p. 10). 

There are several inaccuracies: the personal pronouns in -self are termed 
‘reflexive pronouns’, although their function is reflexive in no more than 
two out of fourteen examples listed (p. 97). — ‘Demonstrative pronouns 
and adverbs may be stressed by being introduced by that is, that was, e.g. 
... That's where I live.’ (p. 158). — To hammer is mentioned as a verb 
denoting instantaneous activity (p. 235), — Well appears under the heading 
of ‘Conjunctions’ (p. 201). 

Sometimes historical information is introduced, but without further 
illuminating the points under consideration: ‘Should is often found to-day 
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where formerly a present subjunctive form would have been used.’ (p. 320.) 
— ‘Historically the preterite of owe, ought has come to denote the idea 
of duty>..>(pi936,) 

The list of examples illustrating each point is in most cases very long, 
sometimes more than a page; and seeing that the examples are often almost 
identical (e.g. ‘Artful — wasn’t it? / Funny — wasn't it? | Wicked — 
wasn't it / Sad, wasn't it.’ (p. 149)), there is every chance that the reader's 
interest will flag before he gets half-way through the list, so that he may 
miss examples a little out of the ordinary towards the end of it. 

The material is rich and to the point. Just one or two objections: “first 
class piece of dead cow’ is a queer illustration of the ‘factual, informative, 
natural, impersonal, objective’ statement (p. 109.) — The last example of 
p. 162, 1. paragraph, should be transferred to p. 158, 2. paragraph. — 
There is a wrong interpretation of an example on p. 178: ‘Jt used for human 
beings ... to suggest that the person is hardly human, e.g. “O Lord!” 
he involuntarily ejaculated as the incredibly dilapidated figure appeared 
in the light. It stopped; it uncovered pale gums and long, upper teeth in a 
malevolent grin. — “Is there anythink wrong with me, Mister Mate?’ it 
asked.’ But, what ‘unemotional’ pronoun could be used for the noun 
‘figure’? Not changing over to e.g. ‘man’ is what creates the effect 
mentioned. 


Copenhagen. K. SCHIBSBYE. 


Word-Classes in Modern English, with Special Reference to 
Proper Names. With an Introductory Theory of Grammar, 
Meaning and Reference. By H. S. SorENSEN. Copenhagen: 
G. E. C. Gad. 1958. 189 pages. Dan. Kr. 20.00. 


The composite title can do no more than hint at the multitude of subjects 
which this book touches upon. One may picture its genesis in something 
like the following manner: First, the author set himself the concrete task 
of working out a definition which would fit most of the signs usually 
regarded as proper names. But, as no grammatical problem exists in 
isolation, the attempt to establish proper names as a well-defined category 
called for a survey of the whole field of English grammar. And, the 
state of grammar being what it is, this again required the formulation of a 
general theory of grammar and, indeed, of language. 

The book which has resulted from this comprehensive programme is 
not a treatise about subtleties of grammar, or the complications of the 
English language: it contains no examples of difficult usages, none of the 
traditional excerpts from modern literature, etc. — in fact, it will have 
no appeal for readers whose interest in grammar is mainly practical. The 
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author's ambition is to weed out. illogical procedures and preconceived 
ideas from English grammar and to make a fresh start. Subjecting a 
number of current grammatical notions to a logical analysis he plays havoc 
among them, and proceeds to set up his own system based on rigid formal 
definitions; in short, he has produced a work which cannot but force 
all who are concerned with the theory of grammar to reconsider much 
that is generally taken more or less for granted. 

‘It would be unfair to complain that the author does not quite achieve 
his proclaimed purpose: that his definition of proper names leads to some 
extraordinary inclusions and exclusions and is sometimes difficult to apply 
in practice; for, when all short-cuts are banned, even the simplest 
grammatical problem becomes a Herculean task. What may fairly be 
discussed is the soundness and relevance of the theoretical apparatus which 
forms the main body of the book. 

Part I introduces the author’s basic notions. They are set down, so 
to speak, axiomatically: there is no discussion as to whether different 
notions might not be just as acceptable and easier to handle. 

The author’s conception of the sign is conventional: it is the Saussurean 
complex of signifiant and signifié, here re-dubbed designator and 
designatum. When used referentially, a sign is said to constitute a 
so-called denotator which denotes a denotatum (a thing or fact). The 
only argument for distinguishing between designatum and denotatum is 
found on p. 14: “There are innumerable signs which denote nothing: 

. “a centaur’, “a unicorn”, etc. And since nobody would say that 
designators like a sento: designate nothing (have no meaning) — in which 
case they would not be designators — designata or meanings are thereby 
recognized as independent of and distinct from denotata.’ However, this 


argument is considerably weakened by the author's use of modal qualifica- 
tions, e.g., ‘If it be asked how we know that a sign which does not denote, - 


say “a centaur’, would denote an extra-linguistic entity, and not a 
linguistic entity, if it did denote ...’ (p. 17), and ‘denotative potentiality’ 
(p. 55). It is hard to see the precise difference between ‘denoting 
potentially’ and ‘designating’; and it is not made easier by the author's 
admission (on p. 34) of the mystical nature of the designatum: ‘Weare 
... never in a position to say “this is the meaning of the sign x”, for 
whatever this may be, it will always be the denotatum or one of the 
denotata of x (or something else), never the meaning of x.’ One cannot 
help suspecting that in setting up the distinction between denotatum and 
designatum — a distinction which does not seem to have been forced upon 
him by any of his subsequent arguments — the author was mainly guided 
by tradition. | 

But if his sign theory is conventional, his theory of levels is revolutionary. 
The extra-linguistic world is dubbed level zero; a sign which denotes a 
non-sign (or ‘would denote a non-sign if it did denote’) is said to belong 
to level 1; etc. On this basis the author launches a convincing attack on 
the concept of ‘meta-language’, as set up by linguists and logicians; he 
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points out that most of the statements which are quoted as examples of 
the meta-language are in fact composed of signs belonging to different levels. 

Unfortunately, the concept of levels is also introduced axiomatically, © 
without any discussion of its relevance, (It is true that the author uses 
the levels in his definitions of three types of linguistic description: 
grammatical, semantic, and referential — of which the present book 
contains only the grammatical specimen; but it would seem easy enough 
to differentiate them without having recourse to the concept of level.) 
In fact, the relevance of the levels — a device invented by logicians to 
solve the so-called semantic antinomies — to linguistics, and indeed to the 
book under review, is by no means clear. They provide a certain amount 
of mental gymnastics in various passages, but one is left with an uneasy 
feeling that the problems under discussion might have been solved in other 
and simpler ways. Is it really expedient to distinguish sharply between 
signs which refer to the language to which they belong, and signs which 
refer to the rest of the world? In practice, many signs refer simultaneously 
to linguistic and extra-linguistic facts: ‘three cheers’, ‘an amusing joke’, 
‘verbal ineptitude’, etc. Moreover, it seems, at least to the present reviewer, — 
that the levels lead to undesirable theoretical consequences. For instance, 
they necessitate a rather clumsy analysis of such grammatical statements 
as, say, ‘“red” is an adjective’. No doubt, it is impeccable logic to” 
maintain that red is no more part of that statement than my typewriter © 
is part of any statement concerning it, so that the real subject of the 
statement quoted is not the word red but the inverted commas round it. 
But is it good linguistics? Is it not the duty of the linguist, as distinct 
from the logician, to base his analysis on the important difference between © 
the word red and a typewriter that the former (and indeed any pronoun- 
ceable sound-sequence) can form part of a statement, while the latter™” 
cannot? If the logical orientation of the author had not led him to 
axiomatize the levels, it is quite conceivable that he might have achieved 
an entirely different, and perhaps simpler, analysis of grammatical 
statements. 

Part II, which is by far the most original, contains the so-called 
“grammatical description’. It criticizes a number of well-known grammatical 
concepts and replaces them by new ones, all of them rigidly defined. 

The author begins by showing that the glossematic ‘functions’ often lead 
to circular definitions, and proposes his own repertory of relations, of 
which the most important are irremovability-irremovability, removability- 
irremovability, and removability-removability (terms which are, I think, 
almost self-explanatory). He goes on to analyse the problem of rank- 
classes vs. word-classes and concludes that one cannot adequately classify 
words, but only stems or sentence-members. 

The next step is to set up classes of sentence-members, called junctionals, 
on the basis of certain well-defined relations. A brief summary would | 
not do justice to the many definitions and criteria which the author 
introduces: Most of them are precise and entirely relevant. Only the 
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criterion of ‘dimension’ seems a little too shaky to carry the superstructure 
erected on it. The meaning of the term will appear from an example: 
‘the lazy’ is two-dimensional because one may form chains like ‘the far 
too lazy’, where there is removability-irremovability between ‘far too’ 
and ‘the lazy’, and similarly between ‘far’ and ‘too’. In order to apply this 
classificatory principle, the author is forced to invent a number of rather 
strained locutions (in which the words ‘far too’ are made to do heavy duty), 
e.g. ‘the far too loosely constructed plot’, ‘the far too seriously wounded’. 
In such cases, the class-membership of words is determined by expressions 
which are, at best, exceptional in English. In other cases, however, the 
author refuses to allow for exceptional expressions, for instance when he 
characterizes such secondaries as ‘stone’, ‘steel’ (in ‘a stone bridge’, ‘the 
steel industry’) as ‘zero-dimensional’. It is certainly difficult to think of 
tertiaries which may suitably modify such words. But not impossible — 
cf. the following quotation: ‘Gomes lit their cigarettes with an apparently 
gold lighter the size of a pocket dictionary’ (Kingsley Amis: I Like It Here, 
London 1958, p. 102). 

Towards the end of the ‘grammatical description’, proper names and 
appellatives are jointly classed as ‘four-dimensional primary A-nominal 
junctionals’, and subsequently differentiated by the statement that appel- 
latives contain a determinative flexive, while proper names do not. This 
distinction is based on a re-interpretation of the article, which the author 
groups with demonstratives, possessives, genitives, etc., in the class of 
‘determinatives’; determinatives are not, as usually held, secondaries, but 
flexives or morphemes which combine with stems to form primaries. The 
whole of this argument is particularly brilliant and forceful, but too 
subtle to be summarized in a few lines. 

In the last chapter the author attempts to apply his definition of proper 
names in practice. In some cases, it works beautifully; in others, a good 
deal of legerdemain is called for. This is especially true when the author 
is forced to distinguish between ‘the’ used as an article and ‘the’ used as 
something else. 

One of the most pleasing features of this thought-provoking book is the 
logical precision and syntactic simplicity of its style. If, occasionally, it 
makes heavy reading, this is not due to any obscurity of thought or 
language, but to the inherent difficulty of the problems under discussion 
and the author's laudable ambition to make all his definitions watertight. 
Apart from a bewildering trick of placing brackets within brackets within 
brackets, there is no artificial abstruseness. The absence of an index is, 


of course, a fault, but one which is partially redeemed by the logical 
structure of the book. 


Copenhagen. Bent NorDHJEM. 
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English Intonation. Its Form and Function. By Maria 
ScHuBIGER. With a set of 2 33 M gramophone records, spoken 
by Peter A. D. MacCartuy. Max Niemeyer Verlag. Tubingen: 
19582 9111p DM 9,50. 


This little book contains an excellent collection of everyday utterances 
with their appropriate tunes illustrated in diagrams and explained with 
many useful hints for the student. Even so, intonation cannot be learned 
from a book, and that is why all textbooks on the subject ought to be 
accompanied — as this one is — by records spoken by a native who is at 
the same time an eminent phonetician. 

Miss Schubiger has written the book in the first place for her (German 
speaking) students, but also to provide a scientific approach to the subject. 
The reader soon discovers that besides being thoroughly briefed about all 
the relevant literature, the author is an excellent teacher and a keen 
observer. Still the book may be said to be lacking in unity — the fusion 
between a didactic and a descriptive account is no doubt a too ambitious 
scheme — and sometimes the arrangement of the material, the terminology, 
and the principles of analysis make it rather difficult for the student to find 
his way through the book and to retain in his mind what it has taught him. 

Take, for instance, the arrangement of Part One: Intonation Proper. 
It has 2 sections, A: The Tone Patterns of English, B: The Function of 
Intonation Proper. The plan is to make the student practise the patterns 
quite mechanically in section A, whereas section B starts from function, 
showing which forms belong to which meanings. But in the field of 
intonation, more than anywhere else in language, form and meaning go 
hand in hand. It is rather hard on the reader to let him wait for section B 
before anything is told him about the meaning of all these patterns. That is 
why some information about it is smuggled into section A (p.11, p.21) in 
spite of the programme. Neither is section B what its name promises, but 
_ rather a more complete edition of A: new examples are given with their tunes 
added (now in a way which takes up less space than that used in A). 

The Armstrong/Ward division of utterances into tunes | and 2 (here type F 
and type R) underlies the account. This bipartition must be remembered from 
the beginning: no headings announce it. Types of utterances normally said 
with F (tune 1) are dealt with first. Different variations of the pattern are 
given, with reference to section A, but curiously enough without any attempt 
to attach meaning to them. Then follow the same types of utterances with 
anomalous intonation-patterns, and this time their specific connotations are 
extensively dealt with. Next follows an analogous treatment of utterances 
normally said with R (tune 2). The main impression is somewhat chaotic. 

As for terminology it is no doubt a good idea to do away with the terms 
‘tune 1’ and ‘tune 2’ which have been used with opposite meanings by 
different authors. But mixed formulae like ‘Type F with pre-nuclear fall 
or fall-rise’ or ‘Type FR™ with or without head; or with pre-nuclear fall’ 
are not easily remembered. 
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In some cases, not only the terminology, but the analysis itself is open 


to criticism. Of course the patterns are most often distinguished according _ 


to criteria of form (expression). But when this cannot be done the 
author does not shrink from using criteria of meaning. Thus in Part One, 
section A, we see the same pattern treated under three different labels. On 
p. 19 it is called ‘type F with rise on semi-stress in tail’, on p. 22 
‘FR (fall-rise) with a low pre-head’, on p. 27, ‘R, (rise starting low) 
_ with pre-nuclear glide’. The formal criteria for keeping them distinguished 
are due to a rather arbitrary treatment of secondary stress which leaves 
it free to the author to distribute full stresses and semi-stresses at will. 
However, this criterion does not quite convince the author herself and 
gives rise to the following digression: ‘Intonation cannot be described 
satisfactorily on purely phonetic grounds. The various tone-patterns must 
be viewed against the background of linguistic consciousness, with its 
capacity to recognize what mentally belongs together.’ This attitude might 
have led to dangerous consequences with a less competent scholar. 
Fortunately Miss Schubiger does not very often rely on pure ‘linguistic 
consciousness’, and it would be unfair to let these minor fallacies over- 


_ shadow the pleasure it is to follow this author, always passionately absorbed - 


by her subject, as well through the first part of the book as through Part 
Two — Intonation Conditioned by Sentence-Stress. It is perhaps in Part 


One, section B, that she achieves her greatest triumphs of minute semantic - 


observation. Her abundant material of field notes is here arranged in 


series, passing from one shade of semantic value to another; “FL with a ~ 
rising head’ from commutative over surprised or vexed to pointed; ‘RF’ - 
from teasingly reproachful (‘You're a “*pagan’) to playful banter (She's 


“very “handsome’), sometimes verging on sarcasm (Husband to wife: “You 
don't seem to have been neg*lected in my absence’) — and ‘so on. a 

Although MacCarthy’s intonation is beyond criticism — especially by 
a foreigner — he does not always closely follow the diagrams of the book. 
Thus, few of the examples of type F™ (fall starting high) on p. 13 have 


a real glide, although this is indicated in the diagram and strongly ~ 


recommended to the learner in all cases. ‘He wants me to join him’ and 
‘I haven't been very well these days’ on p. 14 have rises on ‘wants’ and 
‘haven't’ which are not found in the diagram. The same applies to the 
two first examples on p. 18. Further, the rising diagrams at the bottom 
of the page have a rise in the last syllable in MacCarthy’s pronunciation, 
but not in the book. Other minor differences in pitch, rises, and falls 
might be mentioned. After all, this may be of some importance to the 
beginner who wants to sharpen his ear for differences of pitch and to 
learn the exact interpretation of diagrams. 

The student who has previously been through a systematic account 
of the subject as well as the advanced reader will derive much pleasure 
from exploring this mine of valuable observations on English intonation. 


Copenhagen. B. SPANG-THOMSEN. ~ 
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The Year's Work in English Studies. Wolume XXXVIII, 1957. 
— Volume XXXIX, 1958. Edited by B. Wuire and T. S. 
Dorscu. Published for the English Association by the Oxford 
University Press, London, 1960. 274 pp; 319 pp. Price 30/— 
net; 35/— net. 


Volumes of The Year’s Work were last reviewed here in 1954 (232-3). 
We then objected to the treatment of all linguistic publications as ‘General’. 
This objection has been at least partly met by the splitting up of this 
chapter into two, one entitled ‘Linguistics’, the other ‘English Language: 
General Works’. The fact remains, however, that whereas, apart from 
really ‘General Works’, literary publications are arranged according to 
periods, no such treatment is accorded to studies on the various periods of 
the English language. A book on 16th century poetry is dealt with in the. 
chapter on The Renaissance (a doubtful appellation, but that is another 
matter), a book on 16th century grammar or pronunciation is labelled 
*‘General’.* 

Having split up the old chapter into two (the change was first made in. 
the Volume for 1955) and entrusted them to different contributors, the - 
Editor seems to have given each a free hand, without making much attempt 
at co-ordination. In consequence, there is a good deal of overlapping. 
In the Volume for 1957, eight publications dealt with under English 
Language are also discussed under Linguistics; four also under Literary 
History and Criticism: General Works. In the Volume for 1958 the 
number of. duplications seems to have been reduced to one, though a 
_ particularly. glaring one: A. A. Hill’s Introduction to Linguistic Structures _ 
is discussed at some length by either contributor, critically by one (‘.. 
probably the best available introduction to linguistic analysis as now 
commonly practised in the United States. The student will not learn 
from it that this whole method of analysis has been severely criticized by 
scholars who are sufficiently well informed not to deny its merits.’), 
appreciatively by the other (‘The whole book is an excellent descriptive 
account of English ‘from sound to sentence’, employing all the techniques 
of modern descriptive linguistics, though those accustomed to the old 
type of grammar will perhaps find it rather confusing.’). One is not, of 
course, surprised to find the same book viewed by two experts from 
different angles, though one is surprised at a certain lack of editorial 
supervision, (In the Volume for 1957 some of the duplications in Chapter 
III are provided with a reference to Chapter II!) 

Just as scholars and students using a work like YWES do not expect 
‘to find an arbitrary number of publications dealt with twice, so they do 
not expect attention to be paid to publications below university standard. 


1 In the Volume for 1955 the words ‘General Works’ were omitted. If periodical 
treatment of publications on ‘English Language’ is not feasible, it would be better to 


drop the words again. 
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Valuable space might have been saved by the omission of announcements 
of books that are ‘severely practical’, or contain ‘a plea for the use of simple 
words and simple style’, or deal with peculiarities ‘of the kind which give 
difficulty to foreign speakers’. The fact that their publishers have sent 
review copies surely does not compel the Editor or the contributors to 
include them in a scholarly survey where they do not belong? 

Since we are on the subject of space, may we ask what an Outline of 
Russian Literature and a Dictionary of Classical Antiquities have to do 
with the year’s work in English studies? If the answer is that some 
students of English literature might be interested in them, why include 
only these? Because the publishers happened to send copies? 

And, lastly, is there sufficient reason for devoting several columns to 
‘Translations and Related Writings’? It all has some bearing on the study 
of English literature, of course, but if that is the criterion, why not add a 


section on, say, books on English history? or art? or civilization generally? 


It is even arguable that a section on translations of English literature into 
other languages would be more germane to the purpose of YWES than 
brief notices on The Poetry of Greek Tragedy or on a ‘beautiful’ translation 
of Lermontov’s A Hero of Our Own Times (which has been rather 
severely criticized elsewhere). 


A plea for more efficiency and a stricter definition of the scope of The 
Year’s Work implies the recognition of its virtual indispensability to students 
of English all over the world. We cannot be sufficiently grateful to those 
of our English colleagues who devote time and energy to its composition. 
Ever since its inception, about forty years ago, this annual survey has 
been characterized by balanced judgment and a reasonable degree of 
completeness. We wish it many more years of increasing utility.” 


Groningen, R, W. ZANpDvoorT. 


2 After this review was written, Volume XL (1959) appeared. ‘In view of the increase 
in the material covered by the term ‘English Studies’ the editors have decided to exclude 
from the volume the somewhat specialized chapter on Linguistics.’ But several columns 
continue to be devoted to such works as The Greek Tragic Poets, Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age, a new translation of the plays of Moliére, etc. ‘English Studies’? — As 
before, the chapter on ‘English Language’ largely consists of non-critical summaries, 
while space is wasted on such things as ‘A. Eccleston’s book, intended mainly for 
secondary schools’, — A number of contributions to the Mélanges Fernand Mossé are 
registered, but some dealing with Old English, Middle English and sixteenth-century 


literature are ignored. — On p. 155 Anglistische Studien is mentioned as if it were _ 


a well-known journal, instead of a book (Festschrift for Friedrich Wild) published by 
rele ne Vienna. (With one exception, all the contributions to this Festschrift are 
ignored. 
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Current Literature, 1960 


II, Criticism and Biography 


In criticism and biography the year 1960 has a good record to show. 
Naturally, not all the works produced are of equal merit, but they are 
spread over a wide field. A most interesting and informative background 
book is A Victorian Publisher. A Study of the Bentley Papers, by Royal 
A. Gettmann (C.U.P., 40/—). The firm of Bentley started in 1829, when 
Richard Bentley went into partnership with the none too reputable publisher 
Henry Colborn, whom he later bought out. Throughout the greater part 
of the Victorian age the name of Bentley was well known in the literary 
world, and was associated with many of the foremost authors of the time. 
In 1898 the firm was merged in the house of Macmillan, and the union 
between two such distinguished houses proved a happy one. Fortunately 
a very large collection of Bentley papers has been preserved, most of 
them at the University of Illinois and the British Museum. Working on 
these, Professor Gettmann has been able to reconstruct the history of 
the firm. But his book is really of less interest as a chronicle of a 
particular publishing house than as a ‘peep behind the scenes’ of the 
Victorian publishing and literary worlds as a whole. Here we see the 
changing tastes and fashions in reading, the rise and decline of the three- 
decker novel, the rather delicate relations between publisher and author, 
financial arrangements with authors, methods of advertising and distribution, 
and above all the part played by, and the growing importance of, the 
publisher's reader, a class of person who was always kept discreetly in 
the background but to whom many a work of literature owed its success 
by his (or her) discerning criticism, advice and revision. This is a book 
of the first importance to all who are concerned with the literature of 
the Victorian age, for it contains much material and information not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Peter Quennell has given us many scholarly and thoughtful works of 
criticism and biography in his time. His latest book, The Sign of the 
Fish (Collins, 21/—) isa discussion of the art of writing from the point 
of view of the writer himself: its pleasures, its difficulties, its disappoint- 
ments, its fascination, and the sources of its inspiration. In the course of 
his discussion he introduces us to many well-known writers with whom 
he has been acquainted, and, in a chapter entitled ‘Camp Followers’, to 
well-known hostesses who, by their hospitality to and encouragement of 
writers, have made their contribution, indirectly, to the cause of letters. 
Under the heading ‘The Mighty Dead’ he tells us of his encounters with 
the works of some of the great figures of the past, ‘First Person Singular’ 
is an examination of self-expression in literature, while in a final chapter 
(‘Maladies and Professional Hazards’) Mr Quennell speculates on the 
connexion between the artistic temperament and various neuroses to which 
men and women are subject. The book is a collection of essays rather 
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than a single, homogeneous work, but all are held together by a central 


theme. 

Laurence Lerner’s The Truest Poetry (Hamish Hamilton, 18/—), with 
its title taken from Touchstone’s observation that ‘the truest poetry is the 
most feigning’, is not concerned exclusively with poetry in the narrower 
sense of the word. It seeks to answer the question, “What is literature ?’. 
In the final analysis it does not really achieve its purpose, though it suggests 
possible answers and discusses each in turn. The first is that literature is 
knowledge of one kind or another, the second that it is the expression of 


emotion, the third that it is the arousing of emotion in the reader — 


in other words, rhetoric. In the course of his examination Mr Lerner 
discusses very many poems and very many critics, but he comes to no very 
firm conclusion (perhaps one should. not be expected), though he does 
suggest that the complete truth lies in none. His book is of value as 
an exploration of the subject, but anyone expecting the emergence or the 
enunciation of a theory will be disappointed. 

The Charted Mirror, by John Holloway (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
25/—) is a collection of literary and critical essays, ranging in subject 
from John Skelton, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, to 
the angry young men of our own day (who, incidentally, Mr Holloway 
shows, are not a new phenomenon, but merely a manifestation, in modern 
guise, and against a present-day background, of an attitude that has been 
present since the early part of the nineteenth century). The book is 
divided into three parts. In the first the author considers certain aspects 
of poetry, the second is concerned with prose, and the third with the values 


and canons of criticism. Mr Holloway has a great admiration for Matthew ~ 


Arnold as a critic, and commends his methods, his approach, and his 
temper, to critics of the present day. While he is not without sympathy 
with what has become known as the New Criticism, with its methods of 
close study of.a text, he sees the dangers to which it may give rise, principal 
amongst them the devotion of attention to isolated passages or isolated 
characteristics at the expense of the work as a whole, so that first the 
critic, and then the reader, fails to see the wood for the trees. Whether 
he is discussing Shakespeare’s dramatic irony, the Odes of Keats, Swift's 
satire, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, or Wyndham Lewis, Mr Holloway has 
always something suggestive to say that will start a train of thought 
which the reader can follow up. This is a stimulating volume. 

In a small book of just over 100 pages, entitled The Border-Land (Allen 
& Unwin, 16/—), Canon Roger Lloyd discusses the treatment in English 
literature of some of the truths or postulates of moral theology. Within 
so small a compass he is, of course, bound to be selective. As we should 
expect, due tribute is paid to poets like Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, 
but such unexpected writers as Defoe (in Robinson Crusoe), Thomas 
Hughes (of Tom Brown’s Schooldays fame) and Dickens are included. 


The material was originally given as a series of lectures in the University 
College of North Wales. 
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Attention may also be drawn to Some Reflections on Genius, and Other 
Essays (Pitman Medical Publishing Co., Ltd., 30/—) by the eminent 
physician Sir Russell Brain. In the paper from which the volume takes 
its title he examines ‘the relation between the nervous abnormality we call 
genius, and those more familiar abnormalities we call disease’. It is with 
literary genius that Sir Russell is mainly concerned, but his inquiry is not 
confined to that; it embraces artistic, musical, political, military and 
administrative genius. In other essays he discusses the nature of the 
illness that afflicted Swift for the greater part of his life; there are several 
essays on Dr. Johnson, one on Christopher Smart, and a most interesting 
revelation of the nature and extent of Dickens's medical knowledge and 
interests as displayed in his novels. These are the most important. There 
are others, all enlightening, but some of them rather scrappy and discursive. 
The majority of the papers have previously appeared in various journals. 
Collected together, they make an unusual but interesting volume. 

D. G. James’s Scepticism and Poetry. An Essay on the Poetic 
Imagination (Allen & Unwin, 25/—) is not an easy book to read. It is 
very erudite, and is as much a treatise on philosophy as on poetry, despite 
the assertion in the preface that it is ‘at every point written for the literary 
rather than the philosophical reader’. The author's general thesis is 
twofold: first that a theory of poetry is primarily a theory of the imagination 
— a view that has rather gone out of fashion of late years under the 
influence of the New Criticism — and secondly, to quote from the preface 
again, that ‘poetry is finally driven to attempt the impossible and thereby 
to experience an ultimate failure. The movement of the poetic mind is 
towards a powerful sense of the world’s limits; but it is compelled by an 
inward necessity to try to penetrate beyond those limits, and therefore to 
involve itself in inevitable defeat. This view Mr James seeks to 
demonstrate by a discussion of Keats, Wordsworth and Shakespeare; and 
this in its turn involves him in excursions into the relation of poetry and 
religion, as the exposition of the first part of his thesis, starting from the 
views of Coleridge, involves him in an examination of Kant’s theory of the 
imagination and the part it plays in perception. Not everyone will be 
able to go all the way with Mr James, and disciples of I. A, Richards, 
whose aesthetic he rejects, will no doubt regard him as a romantic 
reactionary. But whatever view we take, Mr James's book will repay 
careful study, though if we are to get out of it all that it has to offer it 
will need more than one reading. 

Graham Hough’s Reflections on a Literary Revolution (Washington. | 
The Catholic University of America Press, $2.95, London. Duckworth, 
21/—) was originally delivered as a series of lectures in the Catholic 
University of America in 1959, and in its style it still has some of the 
marks of the oral delivery about it. It is a discussion of ‘modern’ poetry 
from the year 1910 up to the Second World War, and is certainly a 
provocative book, though the views it expresses may not arouse quite so 
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much hostility in Britain as, from a remark in the foreword, we gather — 
they did amongst certain sections of the original American audience. 

Modern poetry as a whole does not emerge from the examination with 
flying colours. Mr Hough is very concerned that it has failed to make 
any public appeal, though he makes it plain that he is not surprised. 
Not that he is lacking in appreciation of the founders of what is generally — 
thought of as ‘the modern school’, but his point is that their achievement 
remained an individual one; they left no workable tradition, so that the — 
modern revolution, unlike the earlier Romantic Revival, has been largely 
a negative one. The poet is no longer ‘a man speaking to men’ in the fullest 
sense of that phrase, because the medium of communication between the 
two has broken down. To that extent the modern poet has failed in his 
task. Mr Hough’s book is not a final assessment of the position; it is not 
even a complete analysis of it, and it does not offer any suggestions for — 
a solution of the impasse. It is, as its title states, a series of reflections, — 
but reflections that may set the reader thinking. 

The only general book on drama to appear has been Mid-Century 
Drama, by Laurence Kitchin (Faber, 30/—), a survey of the development 
and the trends in the theatre during the past few years. It is not concerned — 
primarily with the plays that have been written during that period (though 
some of these, of course, come into it), but with plays that have been 
produced: and it includes television as well as theatre production. Indeed, 
the whole stress is on presentation rather than on drama as a literary form. 
The book is divided into two parts. The first is the critical one, in which 
Mr Kitchin discusses plays, playwrights, actors and producers. The second 
comprises a series of interviews, reprinted from The Times, with some of 
the leading theatrical personalities of our day. 

The romantic poets continue to excite interest. Wordsworth has . 
attracted less attention than during the previous few years, but in The 
Simple Wordsworth (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 18/—) John F, Danby 
has produced an interesting study of the poems written between 1797 and — 
1807, demonstrating that they are not so simple after all. Three of the 
Lyrical Ballads are discussed in detail — Simon Lee, The Idiot Boy and — 
The Thorn — there is a chapter on what Professor Danby calls “The 
Goslar Poems’, including those about Lucy and Matthew, another which 
examines Wordsworth’s doctrine of Nature, and a lengthy consideration 
of the poet's ‘simplicity’. A prologue relates Wordsworth to the thought 
and the interests of his age, connecting his poetry with the break-up of 
the Newtonian view of the universe, which, as the author puts it, marked 
the passing of the age of physics and the birth of the age of chemistry. 
Professor Danby’s book is not a large one, and one feels that at times he 
tends to make Wordsworth’s simplicity too complex, but it is nevertheless 
full of interesting material. 

The Coleridge vogue continues. In Coleridge, Critic of Society (O.ULP.., 
30/—) John Colmer examines Coleridge’s views on politics and social 
questions as expressed in his political writings and his contributions to 
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‘periodical literature, and shows how these were linked to, and grew out 
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of, his religious beliefs. Just as in religion he started out as a Dissenter 
with Unitarian leanings and finished as the advocate of an enlightened and 
broad-based national church which would accommodate diverse trends of 
thought, so in politics he started as a Radical (Radicalism and Dissent 
usually went hand in hand in those days) and finished as a kind of 
Liberal-Conservative. On the whole he was a theorist rather than a 
practical reformer. He took his stand firmly on principles, and although 
his own private ventures in journalism were not particularly happy in 
their outcome, he did realise, much earlier than did most people, the 
potential influence of the press, and the moral obligations that on that 
account rested upon it. Professor Colmer discusses all Coleridge's principal 
political writings in detail, relating them to their age and explaining the 
circumstances of their appearance, and then concludes by asking the three 
questions that he contends must be asked in assessing the importance of 
any critic. Has what he says any intrinsic value? Is he capable of 
communicating his insights to others? Does he succeed in convincing the 


members of the public of the validity and importance of his critique of 


society, so that they will be persuaded to put his ideas into practice? 
To only the first of these can Professor Colmer give an affirmative answer. 
To that extent Coleridge may be said to have failed; yet his views and 
his theories are all part of the man, and Professor Colmer’s work is the 
first attempt to explore them fully. It is a valuable addition to the growing 
amount of critical literature on Coleridge as a man and a writer. 
Alongside this volume should also be read Geoffrey Carnall’s Robert 
Southey and His Age. The Development of a Conservative Mind (O.U.P., 
30/—). Southey went even further than Coleridge in his swing from 
Radicalism to Conservatism: and the change came sooner, though, reading 
between the lines of Mr Carnall’s book, it seems clear that from the very 


first Southey was a Conservative at heart, and that his early Jacobinism and 


Radicalism were no more than aberrations. Looking back on the violence 
of his reaction, and the almost fanatical fervour of his denunciation of 
the political liberalism which led up to the 1832 Reform Bill, we may 


stand amazed: but, Mr Carnall declares, ‘there is, in fact, nothing 


necessarily eccentric or unbalanced about Southey’s reaction to the events 
of his time. His state of mind was similar to that of those who nowadays 
wish to make a firm stand against Communism, Tito revisionism, or the 
encroachments of the coloured races. He feared mob rule; he feared 
the Leviathan of state control; he feared the ruthless exercise of power by 
the rising capitalist middle class, and his conservatism was actually a form 
of opposition to all these. He was a humanitarian and an individualist, 
and though he may have been misguided, and sometimes a little muddle- 
headed, in his political development he was not really inconsistent. These 
are the conclusions one draws from Mr Carnall’s book — a careful and 
detailed study of an interesting subject. 

Two works on the second generation of romantic poets also deserve 
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notice. Shelley. His Thought and Work, by Desmond King-Hele 
(Macmillan, 42/—) is based upon a detailed study not only of the poems, 
but also of the pamphlets and letters: but, not unnaturally, it is really the 
poems that are always at the centre of the picture; the main value of the 
letters and pamphlets is that they serve to illumine and sometimes to 
elucidate the poetry. And the poetry, in its turn, reveals the man. Mr 
King-Hele insists throughout on Shelley's sensitivity and intensity of 
feeling, and for this reason, perhaps, he is inclined to excuse or explain 
away certain sides of his personality which might alienate sympathy from 
him. His atheism, he contends, was not really atheism at all, at least not in 
the intellectual sense of the word; it was a product of his hatred of tyranny. 
Many readers will probably find it difficult to go all the way with Mr King- 
Hele, but despite a certain bias, for which allowance must be made, this 
is a well-written and thoughtful book. . 

In Byron and the Spoiler’s Art (Chatto & Windus, 18/—) Paul West 
sets out to examine Byron’s poetry as impartially as he can, insisting, with 
a good deal of justification, that in the past critics have been too much 
influenced by what is known of Byron's private life — and not only by the 
less creditable parts of it. But if he avoids one trap, he falls into another. 
All the time he has his eye on present-day or recent poetry, and tends to 
see certain characteristics of Byron’s work as foreshadowing modern trends. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is the very full discussion of Don Juan. 

The interest in George Eliot shows no signs of declining. George Eliot 
the Woman, by Margaret Crompton (Cassell, 25/—) is a biographical-cum- 
critical study. Most of the material is familiar, but it is presented from 
a new angle and given a new emphasis. The general purport of the 
author's thesis is summed up in one sentence on page 16, ‘Although her 
brain was masculine, her soul was feminine’, and again on page 179, “There 
was a combination in her make-up of masculine intellect and feminine 
temperament’. It is in the light of the feminine side, which she considers 
was, in the long run, the more important and significant, that Miss Crompton 
seeks to interpret George Eliot's life and conduct, as well as certain 
characteristics of her novels. In the past, perhaps, critics have tended to 
insist over-much on her masculinity. This book is an effective antidote. 

Miss Crompton is concerned with George Eliot as a person, and with 
her work in general. In ‘Middlemarch’ from Notebook to Novel (Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, $ 3.00 paper-bound, $4.00 cloth-bound) Jerome 
Beaty concerns himself with a single novel, and shows, stage by stage, 
first how very carefully (contrary to the assertion of John Cross) George 
Eliot planned and revised her work, and secondly how what was originally 
intended to be two novels (an earlier projected Middlemarch and a work 
that was given the provisional title Miss Brooke, but was never completed) 
ultimately became one — the Middlemarch that we know today. As a 
sample of her method of working a detailed analysis of the revision of one 
chapter (Chapter LXXXI) is given. Based upon George Eliot's letters 
and journals, the notebooks she kept while writing the novel, and the 
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corrected proofs of the earlier parts, Dr. Beaty’s work is very thorough. 
It effectively explodes the long-held belief (started and fostered by Cross, 
and uncritically accepted since) that George Eliot wrote spontaneously 
and easily, without very much alteration of her text. ee: 

For all that has been written upon the Brontés in the past few years, 
little attention has been given to Branwell. This omission has now been 
made good by Daphne du Maurier in The Infernal World of Branwell 
Bronté (Gollancz, 21/—). The black sheep of the family, Branwell is 
not a very promising character for a biography, but Daphne du Maurier 
has made the most of him, showing him to have been a person of talent 
and, had it not been for his deplorable aberrations and weaknesses, :a 
likable, charming personality. She vindicates him, pretty convincingly, in 
the matter of the rumoured illicit association with Mrs Robinson of Thorp 
Green; she shows also that he took a closer interest in his sisters’ writings 
than has generally been allowed, and she even thinks that he may have 
had a hand in the shaping of Wuthering Heights, though the evidence 
is inconclusive, and such as there is of it may seem less significant or 
convincing to many readers than it does to the author. 

Daphne du Maurier has the novelist’s gift of making her characters come 
alive, and of transforming what has hitherto been but a shadowy figure 
into one of flesh and blood; but her book is not just another of those 
fictionalised biographies of the type that was so popular a few years ago. 
It is based on solid documentary evidence, helped out by a certain amount 
of speculation, and makes an interesting addition to the Bronté bookshelf. 

“The dust of combat is to him the breath of life’, W. R. Greg (in a not 
wholly laudatory article) once wrote of Charles Kingsley, and it is these 
words of Greg’s that supply the title for Robert Bernard Martin’s book 
The Dust of Combat. A Life of Charles Kingsley (Faber, 25/—). It is 
a well-written book, which gives all the essential biographical facts; and 
Kingsley’s character and significance, too, are clearly analysed. As the 
selection of his title suggests, Mr Martin sees Kingsley essentially as a 
man who could not keep out of controversy, and who often himself 
precipitated it, though his intellectual attainments were limited and his 
enthusiasm sometimes outran his discretion. Of his sincerity there can 
be little doubt, but as is the case with many people who feel strongly, 
tolerance was not his strong point: and then, too, he had his blind spots. 
He was very insular in his outlook: he held a low opinion of foreigners, 
was anti-American, was a strong believer in the supremacy of the white 
over the coloured races (which he almost implied was divinely ordained), 
and a bigotted opponent of Roman Catholicism. As Mr Martin very 
aptly points out, the one book by which he is best remembered, Westward 
Hol, is primarily a piece of anti-Catholic propaganda, combined with an 

element of jingoist patriotism. It is ironic that today it has become merely 
a stirring adventure book for boys. One criticism we have to make of 
Mr Martin’s work: though there is an imposing-looking ‘Selected List of 
Printed Authorities’ given at the end, within the text itself the exact 
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circumstances or location of quotations are not always given, so that it is 
"difficult to check them if the reader wishes to do so. 

Another nineteenth century writer who is now remembered merely on 
the score of one novel is R. D. Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone. 
The Last Victorian. R. D. Blackmore and His Novels, by Kenneth Budd 
(Centaur Press, 15/—) is a competently written work, with sound, if not 
very original or very imaginative, criticism. On the biographical side, too, 
it is reliable, but it does not add much to what can be learned from the 
biography by W. H. Dunn, published in 1956. The general point of 
view of the author is indicated in the title. 

If Kingsley and Blackmore are now remembered for only a single one 
of the several works they produced, Harriet Martineau has the misfortune 
to be remembered only by name, though in her day she was something 
of a literary lion. R.K. Webb's Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victorian 
(Heinemann, 35/—) is not so much a biography as a study of Harriet 
Martineau’s personality and her contribution to the economic and social 
thought and movements of her time. It is a very thorough work. 
Professor Webb reveals Miss Martineau, as she was always respectfully 
called by her contemporaries, as another of those people (and there were 
several of them in the Victorian age) who had no great intellectual gifts 
but who, on account of their moral earnestness and their strong conviction 
of their having a mission, made a great impression on their generation. 
In her time Harriet Martineau played many parts and espoused many 
causes, but the inspiration for them all Professor Webb finds ultimately 
in the intellectual and social background of Norwich, where she spent her 
early life, and in the Unitarianism in which she was brought up but from 
which she later broke away, much to the grief of her brother James, the 
great Unitarian divine. Every phase of her work is discussed, her relations 
with writers, economists, politicians and reformers of her day are explored, 
and her impact-on the public mind in Britain and America are illustrated. 
Altogether this is a balanced, well-written book. 

The revival of interest in Tennyson continues. The latest work it has 
produced is Critical Essays on the Poetry of Tennyson (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 28/—), in which John Kelham has collected together some 
of the most significant studies of Tennyson, from the pens of British, 
American and Canadian writers, which have appeared over the last quarter 
of a century or thereabout. Amongst the writers represented are G. M. 
Young, T. S. Eliot, Cleanth Brooks, Lionel Stevenson and Graham Hough. 
Specific poems dealt with at some length are Ulysses, Tears, Idle Tears, 
In Memoriam, Maud, and The Idylls of the King. There are other essays 
on special aspects of Tennyson's art and on Tennyson in relation to his 
age. Professor Kilham himself contributes an introductory sketch in 
which he discusses the attitude of criticism towards Tennyson's poetry 
since the end of the first World War. Tennyson is now well on the way 
to rehabilitation. There is obviously no single or consistent point of view 
which all these essays have in common, but between them they do leave 
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an impression of Tennyson's greatness, despite his limitations and his 
many shortcomings; and it is heartening to read T. S. Eliot's appreciation 
of In Memoriam, a poem which still has relevance today, though it is to 
be feared that it is little read except by students who have to do it as a 
prescribed examination text. 

What Jerome Beaty has done for George Eliot in the work noticed 
on p. 402, John Paterson has done for Hardy. The Making of ‘The 
Return of the Native’ (University of California English Studies, No. 19. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press, $3.50) traces 
out the evolution of this novel of Hardy's from the manuscript stage to 
the version that we now have in the Wessex Edition of Hardy's works. 
The story was first published in serial form, and Hardy was forced by 
editorial pressure to alter his manuscript in certain respects to comply 
with the supposed tastes and susceptibilities of the reading public of the 
day. Most of these changes can be seen from the revised, cancelled and 
amended manuscript now in the library of University College, Dublin. 
When the work was later published in book form a number of the excisions 
were restored and other changes were made. The extent, the nature and 
the significance of these changes is the main subject of Mr Paterson’s 
study. But there is also another side to it. In the conception, the handling 
and the development of the story Mr Paterson discerns a close resemblance 
to Greek tragedy. His own concluding paragraph will perhaps sum up 
his thesis as well as anything could: 


The Return of the Native emerges out of both freedom and necessity. If it is worked on 
from without by an editorial censorship that circumscribes and distorts its form and meaning, 
it is increasingly worked on from within by a creative force, a vision, a theme, that 
animates and transmutes that form and meaning. The first expresses the journeyman 
novelist unwilling to be more than a good hand at a serial; the second expresses the 
poet who becomes, in spite of his theoretical contempt for the medium, an artist in prose 


fiction. 


In -The Comic Sense of Henry James (Chatto & Windus, 30/—) Richard 
Poirier gives a close analysis of the novels of James's earlier period, from 
Roderick Hudson to The Portrait of a Lady, urging that in these is to be 
found the logical preparation for James's later works and their methods. 
He sees in these early novels two main types of characters: what he calls 
the fixed, or conventional, type, and the free, who are allowed scope, 
within the limits of the story, to work out their own destinies. The 
comedy consists in the conflict between these two types; and the two 
types of characters are paralleled by two types of expression — the 
melodramatic and the ironic. The general theme of this early group of 
novels is, according to Mr Poirier, that of self-deception and of disappointed 
ambition. Mr Poirier argues his case very cogently. Perhaps at times 
he tends to labour his points and to see significance where it is not so 
apparent to others, but on the whole he manages to establish his thesis. 
And it may be mentioned in passing that he shows The Europeans to be a 
much greater novel than has generally been recognised. 
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Foremost amongst the poets of the first World War was Wilfred Owen. 
In Wilfred Owen (Chatto & Windus, 12/6) D. S. R. Welland analyses 
and examines Owen's poetry very minutely, but comes to no very definite 
conclusions about it. He obviously appreciates it, but the reason why it 
‘made such an impression at the time when it first appeared, and in the 
years immediately following, still eludes him. There is much suggestive 
material in this book which might serve as a starting-point for other 
critics or investigators, but there are also too many loose ends. 

'T. F. Powys was one of a trio of a very talented family: some people 
‘would say he was the most notable of them. T. F. Powys, by H. Coombes 
(Barrie & Rockliff, 18/—) is a study, not so much of the literary quality 
of his writings (though those are by no means unworthy of attention) 
as of the ideas he expresses in them, though in the final analysis, of course, 
‘ideas and literary qualities are inseparable. Wowys’s constant themes, in 
one form or another, Mr Coombes insists, were life, love and death. 
At heart he was a deeply religious man, though his religion was of an 
unconventional kind. For him the enigma of life was also its fascination. 
The consciousness of God was never far from his mind, though again it 
‘was not the God of the orthodox Christianity in which he had been 
brought up as a boy. In a sense, then, all his writings are extended 
parables or allegories. To the undiscerning he may sometimes seem 
‘flippant or even irreverent, but, as Mr Coombes observes, ‘Powys can 
afford to mock the letter because he knows what the spirit is’. Mr, Coombes 
-has not said, by a long way, the last word on T. F. Powys, but he has 
given us a book that is full of enlightenment. 

The Macdonald Sisters, by A. W. Baldwin (Earl Baldwin of Bewdley), 
published by Peter Davies at 30/—, is not really concerned with literature, 
but it may be noticed here since of the four sisters with whom it deals one 
-became the mother of Rudyard Kipling. To that extent the book should 
-have a certain interest for future Kipling biographers. Of the other three, 
‘one married Burne-Jones, one Edward Paynter, President of the Royal 
Academy, and the third an industrialist, Alfred Baldwin, so becoming the 
mother of a future Prime Minister of Britain. Lord Baldwin’s book, based 
upon letters, notes and the remnants of a manuscript written by a friend 
of the family and then partially lost, is full of interesting material on 
Victorian England, and particularly on the rise of the Nonconformist 
‘middle class which was to become so important and influential a force 
‘in the life of the nation. 

Rider Haggard may not have been one of the most important writers 


of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries if judged on purely — 


literary standards, but he was certainly one of the best sellers, so perhaps 
he was worthy of a study. The trouble with Morton Cohen's Rider 
Haggard: His Life and Works (Hutchinson. 30/—), however, is that it is 
too solemn, and tries to make too large claims for its subject. It is very 
thorough, and all that we need to know about Rider Haggard and his 
works we shall learn from its pages: the biographical details; his activities 
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apart from his writings; how each novel came to be written, and what 
kind of a reception it got; Rider Haggard’s reputation since his death, and 
so on. Obviously a great deal of industry has gone to the making of” 
this book, and the author has left no stone unturned which might reveal 
some odd scrap of information, but it is a pity that it is not marked by 
rather more sense of relevancy and proportion. But perhaps that is one of 
the dangers that always attend monographs on writers of the second or 
- third rank. 

A good biographical and critical study of Joseph Conrad has appeared 
in Joseph Conrad, by Jocelyn Baines (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 42/—), 
while another work that can be commended is Hugh Kenner’s The Invisible 
Poet: T. S. Eliot (W. H. Allen, 30/—), the central theme of which. is 
that if critic after critic, as well as the general reading public, has failed 
to understand Eliot, it is because the poet has himself wished to remain 
invisible and inscrutable: though he so frequently writes, in his verse, in 
the first person, the J] must not necessarily be taken to mean T. S. Eliot. 
In fact, he consistently sought to detach himself from his poems, and to 
make the J non-personal, so that he might view the contemporary scene 
and its moral or spiritual implications from the outside rather than as one 
involved in it. Mr Kenner traces the development of Eliot as a poet from 
The Love Story of J. Alfred Prufrock up to his latest verses, dwelling 
_ much upon the influence on him of the writings of F. H. Bradley. Of the 
plays, the only one that is discussed in any detail is Murder in the 
Cathedral. This is an interesting book, which should prove valuable. in 
the elucidation of T. S. Eliot’s thought and verse. 

Dylan Thomas: The Legend and the Poet, Edited by E. W. “Tedlock | 
(Heinemann, 25/—) is a collection of thirty-eight essays by various hands. 
It is divided into two parts, first those that deal with the man, then those 
that are concerned with the- poetry. From the first part no very clear 
picture of Thomas emerges. Rather we get a series of impressions. and 
sidelights upon this or that aspect of the subject. They provide the basis 
of a portrait, but that is all. The second part is rather more satisfactory, 
but here again, as in the previous part, there is a divergence of views, 
while some of the essays are tinged with prejudice or partiality. We 
are too near to Dylan Thomas yet to form a real estimate of him, or 
even a provisional one that is worth very much. A book such as the 
present one serves a purpose in ‘looking around’ the poet and his work, 
and in exploring the ground, but a sober, detached and balanced work of 
criticism still remains to be written. 

To commemorate O'’Casey’s eightieth birthday (he was ae on 
March 30th, 1880) a young American scholar, David Krause, has written 
Sean O’Casey. The Man and His Work (MacGibbon & Kee, 30/—). 
After a preliminary chapter on O’Casey’s Dublin, with its squalor, its 
contrast of classes, and its political and religious tensions, Dr Krauss moves 
on, in the rest of the book, to consider O’Casey’s writings, assessing the 
merits and the special characteristics of each work, and examining the 
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factors and motives that lay behind it. Having regard to the circumstances 
in which the book was written, it is perhaps natural that he should rate 
O’Casey highly, as indeed he does, regarding him as a born rebel and 
individualist, and a supremely great comic artist, or, as he puts it towards 
the end of the book, a combination of the idealistic and the heroic on 
the one hand, and the mock-heroic and satirical on the other. But he 
admits that O’Casey had his lapses, and that all his work is not of the 
same standard. Taken all in all, this a good book, though Dr Krause 
makes too much of the opportunity it gives him to denounce Irish 
Catholicism and all its works. There is much discerning comment and 
sound common sense in the genuinely critical parts, but the author falls 
below the best when he becomes over-polemical. 

Finally we may notice the appearance of the first three volumes in a 
new paper-back series under the general title of “Writers and Critics’ 
(Oliver & Boyd, 3/6 each). They are Ezra Pound, by G. S. Fraser, 
Henry James, by D. W. Jefferson, and Robert Graves, by J. M. Cohen. 
Each runs to about 120 pages. All are full of sound criticism, and though 
scholarly, not over-academic in their approach. That on Robert Graves 
is the first study of his work of any length. Of course, within so small 
a compass they can be no more than introductory, but if these first 
volumes are anything to go by, the series as a whole should be welcomed 
by the student and the general reader alike. 


The year saw the passing of three eminent scholars whose writings have 
laid students of English literature under a heavy debt of gratitude: Sir 
Herbert Grierson (Feb. 19), R. W. Chapman (Ap. 20) and H. W. 
Garrod (Dec. 25). Their names were known wherever English literature 
was studied and taken seriously, and their published works stand as a 
memorial to them. 


Sheffield. | FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XLII 
Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XLII, No. 5, October 1961 
127. Several correspondents mooted the possibility that the oblique in 
Microbes and Us might be due to the pronoun standing in a sort of implicit 


object relation to the noun, the group suggesting something like ‘Microbes 
as they affect us.’ Some colour might seem to be lent to this view by 
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another book-title of similar construction, The Egg and I, where the same 
correspondents would presumably explain the nominative as due to the 
absence of any such subject-object relation between noun and pronoun, 
the two members of the group being represented as mutually independent 
entities. We do not share this view. The object relation of us to microbes 
— if it exists at all — is fortuitous and does not determine the form of 
the pronoun. This conclusion is inevitable when we observe that obliques 
are also found in similar coordinate groups in which there can be no 
question of any such object relation, witness the following quotation 
borrowed from Kruisinga’s Handbook (§ 971): 


They were fiancés, and on the way the news came of the outbreak of cholera. So she 
got hung up for a while at Penderfield’s — sort of cousin, I believe, him or his wife — 
till the district was sanitary again. W.de Morgan, Somehow Good, ch. 7, p. 60. 


Dr. Wood, incidentally, points out that the alternative to Microbes and Us 
would not be *Microbes and We (this ‘would sound a strange title, which 
one cannot imagine an author or a publisher ever adopting’) but Microbes 
and Ourselves. 

As for dear me, good gracious me, etc., it was variously suggested that 
they may be euphemisms for an original ‘O dear Lord, save me’, ‘May 
God be gracious to me’, or something of the sort, or that their form may 
be due to analogy with Bless me, which is the explanation given by 
Poutsma and Jespersen. We do not care for these interpretations either. 

There is an alternative theory to account for the obliques in all these 
cases, and one that offers a threefold advantage: it dispenses with the 
necessity of attributing to Microbes and Us an intended meaning which, 
to say the least of it, is hypothetical; it allows us to explain dear me, 
etc. without having recourse to analogy with other expressions of an 
admittedly different type, and it enables us to view the oblique in all the 
cases quoted as due to one and the same cause. 

The only function in which the nominative of the personal pronouns is 
invariably used is that of subject to a verb’. As such it seeks the 
propinquity of the verb; if at all possible it precedes or follows it 
immediately: He does — does he? The reason for this position is that 
the pronoun — apart from cases of contrast or affective emphasis — is 
weak-stressed, so that it is essentially enclitic. ‘Those who are inclined 
to doubt this or who want documentary evidence may be referred to 
the phonetic transcriptions, never equalled, let alone surpassed, for accuracy 
of observation and fidelity of recording, in Sweet's Primer of Spoken 
English or his Elementarbuch, where the nominatives of the personal 
pronouns are rendered passim by (ai; hij, ij; fij; wij; -dei), hence as 
weak-stressed forms. The verb may be finite (J say — says he) or non~ 
finite (I to herd with narrow foreheads!; His sister kept house for him, 
he being a bachelor). In the latter case, to be sure, the pronoun takes 


1 In what follows we naturally take no account of vulgar or illiterate English. 
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a somewhat stronger stress than otherwise, as it also does when it is not 
used enclitically: J really and honestly think so. But statistically speaking 
such cases form only a small minority, and by and large it may be said 
that in English the nominative of a personal pronoun tends to be weak~- 
stressed and enclitic to a verb. 

This makes it intelligible that when a personal pronoun is exceptionally 
used without a verb and with strong stress, the nominative is felt to be 
unsuitable and the only other form available is used, which is the oblique 
(the genitive can naturally be left out of account in this connexion). It is 
immaterial whether in such cases the pronoun can possibly be thought of 
as the subject or object of a sentence; it never requires much ingenuity to 
frame one in which the pronoun fits either part. All that matters primarily 
is that it is not joined to a verb and secondarily that it is strong-stressed. 
Now a glance at our examples shows that in none of them there is a verb, 
either finite or non-finite, to which the pronoun is enclitically attached, 
and that in the first four quotations the pronoun has a strong stress, while 
in the last it can at least be pronounced with stress. In cases like these, 
then, it is the oblique we can expect and it is the nominative that requires 
explanation. In The Egg and I the present writer is inclined to attribute 
the nominative to the influence of the American schoolmaster, by all 
accounts a great stickler for what on insufficient grounds is deemed 
grammatical propriety. In natural, uninhibited English, free from irrational 
taboos and unaffected by pedagogues’ rules of imaginary validity, the group 
would no doubt be The Egg and Me, even if it is granted that the person 
is not represented as affected or effected by the egg. What about The 
more fool he?, it may be asked. Here, we think, the more fool..is so 
distinctly predicative to the pronoun that the latter takes the form it would 
have as the subject of.a nominal sentence: He is (all the more) a fool. 

All this does not lay claim to novelty. As a matter-of-fact as early 
as.1900 Henry Sweet (N. Engl. Gr. § 1085) saw with great clarity that 
the use of the nominative or the oblique is not parallel to the opposition 
subject-object, but that it is determined by a distinction on a different 
level: conjoint or absolute. The relation between the syntactic use of 
English J and me, in fact, is in some respects similar to that existing 
between French je and moi, the former being ‘atone’ and ‘conjoint’, the 
latter ‘tonique’ and ‘absolu’. 

The comments received from Mr. F. nee Nijmegen, Mr. C. N. 
Andriessen, Haarlem, and Mr. P. N. van Wageningen, Leeuwarden, sub- 
stantially reflect the view outlined above. Dr. Wood is inclined to attach 
the greatest importance to the strong stress of the obliques in the cases 
under discussion, and suggests that this may explain their frequent use 
as nominal predicates, a view which is also — justly, we think — held 
by Zandvoort (Handbook of Engl. Gr.8 § 358). 


128. A vacation of more than one day can naturally be looked upon as 
a number of days, in which case holidays is the word used. But, equally 
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natural, it can also be considered a period, which attitude is reflected by 
the stem-form holiday. It may be argued that this is apt to lead to 
ambiguity, since ‘a holiday’ can thus mean two different things: a day off 
and a vacation-period. This must be countered by the argument that we 
do not speak in vacuo; the situation will generally make it clear what is 
meant. Fear of ambiguity or desire to avoid it is often adduced as a 
reason why a language does not tolerate certain words, expressions or 
constructions, but hardly any weight can be attached to the consideration. 
Every language and everyone’s speech offer unlimited opportunities for 
misunderstanding without ever resulting in it. We need only think of 
the thousands of homonyms English possesses to see how imaginary the 
danger is. We are yet to learn that a man asked for a beer and got a 
bier, or that ‘the airs of the woman are intolerable’ would be taken to 
refer to her heirs. In our quotations, moreover, the stem-form holiday 
is part of a compound; the addition of summer- and Easter- makes it 
abundantly clear that a period is meant. Mr. Andriessen rightly observes 
that the stem is used to the exclusion of the plural form when the noun is 
qualified by a genitive denoting the duration: my fortnight’s holiday. 


129. The statement still found in many grammars, especially of the 
more elementary kind, to the effect that it’s no use and it’s no good ‘must 
be followed by the gerund’ is open to several objections. Even if we 
ignore the unfortunate wording, its substantial accuracy is disproved by 
‘our quotations.- Dr. Wood reminds us to our mortification that the matter 
has already been discussed in English Studies, Vol. 33, April 1952, p. 90, 
to which the interested reader may hence be referred. Still, the present 
Point is not without its uses, since it shows that there may also be stylistic 
reasons for the-use of the verb-stem, as in the last sentence quoted. 


Haarlem (Holland). === ss * SsS#@Y A Bas. 
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Brief Mention 


Professor W. Bang and His Work in English Philology. By 
H. pe VocuT. (Materials for the Study of the Old English 
Drama. Vol. XXV.) Louvain 1958. viii + 259 pp. 


In this book, written on the festive occasion of the appearance of the twenty-fifth volume 
in the well-known series Materials for the Study of the Old English Drama, Professor 
H. de Vocht shows the indebtedness of the learned world, especially of students of Tudor 
and Elizabethan drama, to Willy Bang, professor of English philology in the University 
of Louvain from 1893 to 1914, the founder, in 1902, of the Materialien zur Kunde des 
Aelteren Englischen Dramas. After giving an interesting biography of this scholar, who, 
before coming to Louvain, had already achieved a great reputation as a specialist in 
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Oriental, especially Turkish, languages, Prof. de Vocht gives a picture of his activities 
in the field of English literature, and stresses his importance as a man who, in his editing 
of quite a number of Tudor and Elizabethan dramatic works, proved himself a pioneer 
in his strict allegiance to the principle that only diplomatic editions are of any use as 
bases for scientific research, if the original works are inaccessible. Prof. de Vocht then 
goes on by passing in review the principal works published in the Materializn and 
(after 1924) in the Materials, adding to each of them a short introduction. Among these 
introductions that to Everyman (pp. 117-23) deserves special notice, since in it he 
recurs — with the addition of fresh arguments — to his point of view with regard to 
the Elckerlijc|Everyman controversy extensively set forth in his Everyman. A Comparative 
Study of Text and Sources (Materials, Vol. XX, 1947), in which he sides with the 
advocates of Everyman's priority. 

The book is characterized by one striking deficiency: the laudatory comments come 
to a sudden end at the point when Bang’s general editorship falls on the shoulders of 
the author of the present book, although the great success with which the latter continued 
the work of his predecessor is known to every Anglist, and the extraordinary amount of 
energy he has indefatigably bestowed on the technical side of his editorial superintendence 

is known to all insiders, 


Nijmegen. F. TH. VISSER. 


Shakespeare: The Great Tragedies. By KENNETH Murr. 
(Writers and their Work No. 133.) Published for the British 
Council and The National Book League by Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1961. 46 pp. Price 2/6. 


Professor Muir has naturally had to concentrate on a few points about each play, and 
in this brief notice we have to limit ourselves to even fewer: that it is better to approach 
the meaning of Hamlet through the relationship of one character to another and the 
contrast between them than to concentrate on the character of Hamlet; that there is no 
other example in all Shakespeare’s works of a soliloquy (like Iago’s) calculated to 
mislead the audience (here and in the Bibliography one might have expected a reference 
to Schiicking’s Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays); that King Lear, in spite of 
its complexity, raises no serious problems of interpretation; that Othello is steeped in irony, 
of which there is very little in King Lear; that the dominating figure in Macbeth is 
antithesis, in Hamlet it is, perhaps, the rhetorical question. These observations compel 
assent or at least careful consideration; others may strike some readers as less convincing 
(as when it is asserted that Macbeth, by comparing himself to a baited bear, has become 
less than a man by repudiating his natural instincts) or less significant (as when we are 
told that there are references to sixty-four different animals in the play that bears his 
name), One wonders what, in a brief sketch of the meaning of the four tragedies, the 
illustrations (facsimiles of pages from various Quartos) are supposed to illustrate; and 
whether almost a dozen misprints, including the loss of a complete line from a note 


on p. 12, and the printing of a quotation from Caroline Spurgeon as verse, could not have 
been avoided, — Z, 
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Present-Day English Syntax. A Survey of Sentence Patterns. 
By G. ScHEuRWEGHS. Second Impression. Longmans. 1961. 
RX 454 pp, 


I reviewed the first edition of this book in E. S. 41 (1960) 390-393. In the Preface 
of the second impression a paragraph has been inserted in which the author appeals 
to the example of Poutsma and Jespersen to justify the curtailment of some of the 
quotations. Other researchers are now at least warned if they want to use Professor 
Scheurweghs’ materials for other purposes than those for which they were originally 
intended. 

Some of the inaccuracies pointed out in my review have been corrected; others have 
not, nor has the author complied with the request to supply definitions of such terms as 
‘aspect’ and ‘numeratives’. In any case this second impression does not represent the 
thorough overhaul for which I pleaded in my review. — Z. 


A Handbook of English Grammar. By R. W. Zanpvoorr. 
Eighth Edition. Groningen: Wolters. 1961. 402 pp. Cloth 
HeAZ350. 


In this edition account is taken of recent publications, notably Scheurweghs’ Present-Day 
English Syntax and Marchand’s The Categories and Types of Present-Day English 
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